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PART XVIL 


NO. XXIIL-—POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION. 


Postaumovs reputation! who 
can honestly say that posthumous 
reputation, in one sense of the 
phrase, is of no value in his eyes? 
If it were only heroes and poets, 
those arch-cravers of renown, who 
cared what was said of them after 
death, our village burial-grounds 
would lack their tombstones. <A 
certain desire for posthumous repu- 
tation is so general that we might 
fairly call it universal. But I shall 
attempt to show that, being thus uni- 
versal, it springs from sources which 
are common in human breasts, and 
not from that hunger for applause 
which is the exceptional character- 
istic of the candidates for Fame. 
It grows out of the natural affec- 
tions or the moral sentiment, rather 
than the reasonings of intellectual 
ambition. 

Be a man how obscure soever— 
as free from the desire of fame, as 
devoid of the capacities to achieve 
it — still the thought of sudden and 
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entire forgetfulness would be a 
sharp pang to his human heart. 
He does not take*leave of the earth 
without the yearning hope to retain 
a cherished place in the love or 
esteem of some survivors, after his 
remains have been removed into 
the coffin and thrast out of sight 
into the grave. The last “ Va” 
were, indeed, a dreary word with- 
out the softening adjuration, “ Sis 
memor mei.” Even criminals them- 
selves, in that confusion of reason- 
ing which appears inseparable from 
crime, reconciled, in death as in 
life, to names scorned by the hon- 
est (who to them, indeed, form a 
strange and foreign race), still hope 
for posthumous reputation amon 

their comrades, for qualities whic 

criminals esteem. 

The Pirates in Byron’s poem are 
not content to sink, without such 
honours as pirates afford, into the 
ocean that “shrouds and sepulchres 
their dead.” 


































“ Ours” — they exclaim, in the 
spirit of Scandinavian Vikings — 


“ Ours the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 
When those who win at-length divide the 
prey 
And cry — remembrance saddening o’er 
each brow — 
‘How had the brave who fell exulted 
now !’” 


But if the bad cannot banish a de- 
sire to live after death in the affec- 
tion even of the bad, where is the 
good man who, trained throughout 
life to value honour, can turn cynic 
on his deathbed, and say, “ Let me 
in life enjoy the profitable credit 
for honesty, and I care not if, after 
death, my name be held that of a 
knave ” ? 

All of us, then, however humble, 
so far covet posthumous reputation 
that we would fain be spoken and 
thought of with affection and esteem 
by those whose opinions we have 
prized, even when we are beyond 
the sound of their voices and the 
clasp of their hands. Such reputa- 
tion may be (as with most of us it 
is) but a brief deferment of obli- 
vion — the suspense of a year, a 
month, a day, before the final can- 
cel and effacement of our footpriot 
on the sands of Time. But some 
kindly reminiscence: in some human 
hearts man intuitively yearns to 
bequeath ; and the hope of it com- 
forts him as he turns his face to 
the wall to die. 

But if this be a desire common 
to the great mass of our species, it 
must evidently rise out of the afiec- 
tions common to all—it is a desire 
for love, not a thirst for glory. 
This is not what is usually meant and 
understood by the phrase of post- 
humous reputation; it is not the 
renown accorded to the exceptional 
and rare intelligences which soar 
above the level of mankind. And 
here we approach a subject of no 
uninteresting speculation — viz., the 
distinction between that love for 
posthumous though brief repute 
which emanates from the affections 
and the moral sentiment, and that 
greed of posthumous and lasting 


renown which has been considered 
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the craving, not of the heart nor 
of the moral sentiment, but rather 
of the intellect, and tberefore Jim- 
ited to those who have the skill 
and the strength to vie for the 
palm awarded to the victor only 
when his chariot-wheels halt and 
the race is done. Competitors are 
many ; victors, alas! are few. Out 
of all the myriads who have ten- 
anted our earth, the number even 
of eminent intellects which retain 
place in its archives is startlingly 
small. The vast democracy of the 
dead are represented by an oligarch 
to which that of Venice was fiberal, 
Although successive races of labori- 
ous compilers and reverential anti- 
quarians do their utmost to pre- 
serve in dusty shelves the bones 
and fossils of every specimen of 
man which has left a vestige of its 
being in the layers and strata of 
the past, it were as well, to a lover 
of fame, to sleep in his grave ig- 
nored, as to be dishumed a for- 
lorn fragment of what he once was, 
and catalogued alphabetically in a 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Let us suppose some youthful 
poet whose heart is now beating 
loud with “the immense desire of 
praise,” to whom his guardian 
angel lifts the veil of Futurity, and 
saith, “Thy name shall be pre- 
served from oblivion. Lo! its 
place in yon compendium of em- 
balmed celebrities, which scholars 
shall compile five centuries after 
thy decease. Read and exult !” 
The poet (his name be Jones) reads as 
follows under the letter J :— 

“ Jones, David, a British author 
in the reign of Victoria I. Wrote 
many poems much esteemed by his 
contemporaries, some few fragments 
of which have been collected in the 
recent ‘Anthology’ of his learned 
and ingenious countryman, Profes- 
sor Morgan Apreece; and, though 
characterised by the faults preva- 
lent in his period, are not without 
elegance and fancy. Died at Caer- 
marthen a.p. 1892.” 

Such would be a very honourable 
mention — more than is said in a 
Biographical Dictionary of many a 
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bard, famous in his day; and yet 
what poet would not as willingly 
be left calm in ‘“‘God’s Acre,” with- 
out any mention at all? Saith Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his quaint sub- 
limity of style, “To be read by 
bare inscriptions, like many in 
Griter—to hope for eternity by 
enigmatical epithets or first letters 
of our names—to be studied by an- 
tiquarians who we were, and have 
new names given us, like many of 
the mummies,— are cold consola- 
tion unto the students of perpetuity, 
even by everlasting languages.”* 

Yet, alas! how few of us can 
hope for the perpetuity even of an 
inscription “ like those in Griiter !” 
Nor is this all; out of those few 
to whom universal assent and favour- 
ing circumstance have secured high 
place in the motley museum of 
Fame, and lengthened account in 
the dreary catalogue of names, how 
very few there are whose renown 
would be a thing of envy to the 
pure and lofty ambition of | heroic 
youth! How few in whom the 
intellectual eminence conceded to 
them is not accompanied by such 
alleged infirmities and vices of 
character, as only allow our admi- 
tation of the dead by compelling 
an indulgence which we could 
searcely give, even to the dearest 
of our friends if living! 

I am not sure whether any 
student of perpetuity, while the 
white of his robe is still without a 
weather-stain, and his first step 
lightly bounds up the steep 


“ Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 


would be contented to leave behind 
him the renown of a Bacon’s wis- 
dom, coupled with those doubts of 
sincerity, manliness, gratitude, and 
honour, which Bacon’s _ generous 
advocates have 0 ingeniously 
striven to clear away. On such 
points, who would not rather be 
unknown to posterity than need an 
advocate before its .bar? 

It is not the bent of my pbhilo- 


sophy to disparage illustrious names. 
I am myself predisposed rather too 
implicitly to revere than too harshly 
to criticise the statues set up in 
Walhalla. I do not call Alexander 
the Great ‘the Macedonian mad- 
man”—I do not fix my eyes upon 
all the stains that historians dis- 
cover in the toga of Julius Czsar, 
nor peer. through the leaves of his 
laurel wreath to detect only the 
bald places which the coronal hides, 
I gaze with no Oavalier’s abhor- 
rence on the rugged majesty of our 
English Oromwell. No three in 
the list of the famous are perhaps 
more sure than these three of re- 
nown unwasted by the ages; yet, 
seeing all that has been said, can be 
said, and will be said against all 
three, and upon those attributes of 
character which I have been taught 
to consider more estimable than in- 
tellectual ability and power, I know 
not whether, after death, I would 
not rather have nothing said about 
me. It would give me no satis- 
faction to think that I 


“ Leave a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


There is something in renown of 
that kind which is, after all, little 
better than a continuity of the 
ignorant gossip and uncivil slander 
which have so often made the great 
sadly wish that they were obscure. 
When the poet, who had achieved 
a fame more generally acknow- 
ledged throughout Europe than has 
perhaps been accorded to any poet 
in his own lifetime since the days 
of Petrarch, was on his deathbed, 
he did not exclaim, “I demand 
glory!” but sighed, “I implore 
peace!” Happy indeed the poet 
of whom, like Orpheus, nothing is 
known but an immortal name! 
Happy next, perhaps, the poet of 
whom, like Homer, nothing is 
known but the immortal works. 
The more the merely human part 
of the poet remains a mystery, the 
more willing is the reverence given 
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to his divine mission. He may say 
with the prophet— 


“Mon empire est détruit si homme est re- 
connu,” 


Some kinds of posthumous renown 
there are indeed which the purest 
coveters of fame might envy. But 
such kinds of renown are the rarest ; 
nor are they those which most 
fascinate the emulous eyes of youth 
by the pomps of intellectual splen- 
dour. For perhaps a certain rough- 
ness of surface is necessary to the 
emission of that light which most 
strikes the remote beholder, as it is 
said the moon would be invisible to 
us were its surface even. And the 
renowns of which I now speak at- 
tract less by the glare of genius 
than by the just proportions of 
moral beauty, which the genius of 
others hallowing and revering them 
(as genius ever hallows and reveres 
all images of moral beauty), pre- 
serves distinct and clear by the 
tribute of its own rays. 

What English gentleman would 
not rejoice to bequeath a name like 
that of Sir Philip Sidney? what 
French chevalier like that of Ba- 
yard? what cosmopolitan _ philan- 
thropist like that of Howard? 
what republican patriot like that of 
Washington ? what holy priest like 
that of Carlo Borromeo? But in 
all these serene and beautiful re- 
nowns the intellectual attributes, 
though not inconsiderable, are slight 
in comparison with the moral. The 
admiring genius of others, however, 
invests them with the intellectual 
glory which genius alone can be- 
stow. They are of those whom 
poets do not imitate, but whom 
poets exalt and sanctify. Yet in 
the moral attributes which secure 
their fame they must have been 
approached by many of their con- 
temporaries never heard of. For 
though in intellect a man may so 
lift himself above his class, his land, 
his age, that he may be said to 
tower alone as well as aloft, yet the 
moral part of him mast, almost 
always, draw the chief supply of 





atmosphere. Where we recognise 
in any one an image of moral ele- 
vution, which seems to us at the 
first glance unique and transcend- 
ent, I believe that, on a . careful 
examination, we shall find that 
among his coevals, or in the very 
nature of his times, those qualities, 
which furnish forth their archetype 
in him were rife and prevalent. 
And if, in him, they have a more 
conspicuous and striking embodi- 
ment, it will be partly from circum- 
stances, whether of birth, fortune, 
or favouring event, which first 
served to buoy up his merit to the 
surface of opinion, and then bear 
it onward in strong tide to the 
shore of fame; and partly from 
that force of will which is often 
neither a moral nor an intellectual 
property, but rather a result of 
physical energy and constitutional 
hardihood of nerve. 

Again, some men have found in 
a grateful posterity the guardians 
of an enviable renown, less by any 
remarkable excellence of their own, 
than by the wrongs they have suf- 
fered in a cause which is endeared 
to the interests of mankind. Thus, 
William Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney are hallowed to English 
freemen so long as our history shall 
last. But if they had not died on the 
scaffold, it may be reasonably doubt- 
ed whether they could still live in 
fame. 

Seeing, then, that the prizes 
drawn from the funeral urn are so 
few, and among the few, so very 
few that are worth more than a 
blank, it is not surprising that the 
desire of posthumous reputation, 
though in itself universal, should 
rather contract into a yearning for 
affection or a regard for character, 
bounded to the memory of our own 
generation or the next, than expand 
into the} grandiose conceit of ever- 
during fame. Nor do I believe 
that with those by whom such fame 
is won is the prophetic hope of it a 
prevalent motive power after the 
dreamy season of early youth. At 
the dawn of life, in our school and 
college days, we do but dimly see 
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the line between life and death, — 
life. seems so distinct and so long — 
death seems so vague and so far. 
Then, when we think of fame, we 
scarce discern the difference be- 
tween the living and the dead. 
Then, our enthusiasm is for ideals, 
and our emulation is to vie with 
the types that express them. It is 
less living men we would emulate 
than immaterial names. In_ the 
martial sports of our play-ground we 
identify ourselves not with a Rag- 
lan or a Gortschakoff, but with a 
Hector or Achilles. Who shall tell 
us that Hector and Achilles never 
lived ?— to us, while in boyhood, 
they are living still, nay, among the 
most potent and vital of living men. 
We know not then what we could 
not do; we fancy we could do all 
things were we but grown-up men. 
We ignore the grave. As we live 
familiarly with the ancients, so we 
associate our own life with poste- 
rity. Is our first copy of verse, on 
the Ruins of Pastum —is our first 
theme, to the text, ‘ Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori,’ — un- 
commended by our tasteless master, 
unadmired by our envious class, we 
have an undefined consolatory idea 
that posterity will do us justice. 
And posterity to us seems a next- 
door neighbour, with whom we shall 
shake hands, and from whom we 
shall hear polite compliments — not 
when we are dead, but when we are 
grown up. We are too full of life 
to comprehend that there is any 
death except for those old folks 
who cannot appreciate us, Bright 
and illustrious illusions! Who can 
blame, who laugh at the boy, who 
not admire and commend him, for 
ythat desire of a fame outlasting the 
Pyramids, by which he insensibly 
learns to live in a life beyond the 
present, and nourish dreams of a 
good unattainable by the senses? 
But when a man has arrived at the 
maturity of his reason, and his sight 
has grown sufficiently disciplined to 
recognise the boundaries of human 
life — when he has insensibly taught 
his ear to detect the hollaw blare 
of those wind-instruments of fame 
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which once stirred his heart like 
the fife of Calliope descending from 
heaven to blend the names of men 
with those of the Uranides, — the 
greed of posthumous renown passes 
away with the other wild longings 
of his youth. If he has not already 
achieved celebrity even among his 
own race, his sobered judgment re- 
veals to him the slender chance of 
celebrity among the race which fol- 
lows, and is sure to be stunned by 
living claimants loud enough to ab- 
sorb its heed. If he has achieved 
celebrity, then his post is marked 
out in the Present. He has his 
labours, his cares, his duties, for 
the day. He cannot pause to dream 
what may be said of him in a mor- 
row that he will not greet. If really 
and substantially famous, his ego- 
tism is gofe. He is moving with 
and for multitudes and his age; 
and what he writes, what he does, 
potential in his own time, must in- 
deed have its influence over the 
times that follow, but often medi- 
ately, indirectly, and as _ indetect- 
able from the influence of minds 
that blend their light with his own, 
as one star-beam is from another. 
And for the most part, men thus 
actively engaged in the work which 
distinguishes them in the eyes of 
contemporaries, think as little of 
the fame which that work may or 
may not accord among distant races 
to the six or seven letters which syl- 
lable their names, as thinks a star 
whose radiance reaches us, of what 
poets may bymn to’its honour, or 
astrologers assign to its effect, under 
the name by which we distinguish 
the star, whether we call it Saturn 
or Mars or Venus. 

Certainly we may presume, that of 
all aspirants to posthumous renown 
poets are the most ardent and the 
most persevering — justly so; for of 
all kinds of intellectual merit, the 
poet’s is that which contemporaries 
may the most fail to recognise. 
And yet among poets since the 
Christian era (I shall touch later on 
those of the heathen time), we can- 
not, I think, discover any great 
anxiety for posthumous renown in 
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those who lived long enough to 
fulfil their mission, and have re- 
ceived from posterity a homage 
that would have sanctioned their 
most confident appeal to a future 
generation. I say, those who lived 
long enough to fulfil their mission ; 
and I mean, that when their mis- 
sion was fulfilled — their great works 
done — their care for the opinion of 
posterity seems to have been any- 
thing but restless and over-eager. 
No doubt, in youth, the longing for 
posthumous renown in them was 
strong. In youth, that yearning 
might dictate to Milton the first 
conception of some great epic which 
the world would not willingly let 
die. But when, after the toils and 
sorrows of his hard career, the old 
man returned to the dream of his 
young ambition, the jog, of his di- 
vine task seems to have been little 
commingled with vain forethought 
of the praise it might receive from 
men. He himself was so grand a 
man, and so fully conscious of his 
own grandeur, that, however it may 
wound our vanity to own it, I do 
not think he cared very sensitively 
what we light readers or scholastic 
critics might say of him, for or 
against, The audience which he 
hoped to find, “fit, though few,” 
was, according to the guess of one 
of his shrewdest commentators, con- 
fined much to the sect of his own 
Puritan brethren. 

Goethe compares the joy of the 
poet to the joy of the bird ; — the 
bird sings because it is its nature to 
sing — not because it is to be prais- 
ed for singing. But Milton’s joy 
was high beyond the bird’s — it was 
the joy of a sublime human soul — 
the joy of lifting himself above 
man’s judgment, as a great soul 
ever seeks to do — high above the 
evil days — the dangers and the dark- 
ness with which he was encompassed 
round, — 

True, he enjoins himself not 


‘+ Sometimes to forget 
Those other two, equalled with me in fate 
(So were I equalled with them in renown), 
Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides.” 
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But the brief sigh for renown, less 
haughtily than modestly breathed 
forth in the parenthetical line, soon 
swells into the loftier prayer with 
which he closes his complaint of the 
loss of external day — 


“So much the rather thou, celestial light, 
Shine éoard, and the mind through all her 
powers 
Irradiate |” 


Poor and trivial, among sublimer 
consolations, would have been even 
the assured foreknowledge of that 
rank among the worldly subjects of 
mortal kings, which Addison’s ele- 
gant criticism established for Bur- 
net’s blind schoolmaster —to him 
who, alone among poets, had the 
privilege to say — 

‘“* Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed, 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air.” 


Again, passages in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, attesting Shakespeare’s 
sensitive pain in the thought of 
his equivocal worldly status and 
vocation, may, not. illogically, be 
held to imply a correspondent de- 
sire for the glory to which he may 
have known that his genius was 
the rightful heir. Indeed, if in 
his Sonnets he may be fairly pre- 
sumed to speak in his own person 
(as I think the probable and natu- 
ral supposition), and not, as some 
contend, inventing imaginary senti- 
ments for imaginary persons in imagi- 
nary situations — he indulges in an 
exulting vaunt of the immortality 
his young muse had already secured— 


“ Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


But in his later days, when he had 
attained to such reputation as the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James 
would accord to a playwriter — and 
luckier than most playwriters, and, 
of course, more prudent (for genius 
so complete as his is always eminent- 
ly pradent, eminently practical), had 
saved or gained the means which al- 
lowed him to retire to New Place in 
Stratford — a gentleman, taking rank 
not with Homer and Sophocles, but 
with county squires — with a Master 
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Slender, or even with a Justice 
Shallow —he certainly appears to 
have given himself no trouble about 
preparing his works for us—that is, 
for posterity. He left them to take 
their chance with a carelessness that 
startles commonplace critics, Why 
so careless ?—it startles me to think 
that critics can ask why. To an 
intellect so consummate as Shake- 
speare’s, the thought of another 
world beyond the criticism of this 
world must have been very familiar ; 
that it was familiar might, I think, 
be made clearly manifest by refer- 
ence to the many passages and sen- 
tences in which, without dramatic 
necessity, and not always with dra- 
matic fitness and effect, the great 
pyschologist utters his own cherish- 
ed thoughts through the lips of his 
imaginary creations. 

Now, without straining too far 
lines in the Sonnets which appear 
to intimate his own mournful sense 
of humiliation in his calling of play- 
er, the age itself so austerely refus- 
ed to recognise the stage as a school 
of morals or an ally of religion, that 
possibly Shakespeare, who 80 80- 
lemnly attests his Christian faith in 
the Will written a year before his 
death, might have had some humble 
doubts whether his mighty genius 
had conferred those vast benefits on 
mankind which are now recognised 
in the wisdom of its genial and com- 
prehensive humanity. And thus, 
silent as to the works of his mind, 
he speaks but of the deathless nature 
of his soul—*I commend my soul 
into the hands of God my Creator, 
hoping, and assuredly, through the 
only merits of Jesus Christ my Sav- 
iour, to be made partaker of life ever- 
lasting ; and my body to the earth 
whereof it is made.” 

Campbell has thought that Shake- 
speare made a secret and touching 
reference to his retirement from his 
own magic art, in the work which 
is held by so many critics, including 
De Quincey, to have been the last 
cviz., ‘The Tempest’), and which 
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Dyce esteems the most elaborately 
finished of all his plays; and there 
is so much in the sympathy by which 
one great poet often divines the in- 
terior parabolic significations veiled 
in the verse of another, that the 
opinion of Campbell has here an 
authority which will not be lightly 
set aside by thoughtful critics. Cer- 
tainly, if Shakespeare were at that 
time meditating retirement from the 
practice of his art, he could scarcely 
have been more felicitously “ inspir- 
ed to typify himself” than in Pros- 
pero’s farewell to the enchanted 
Isle— 


‘ 


“Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, 
and groves,” &, 


It is true that it cannot be clearly 
proved, any more than as yet it has 
been satisfactorily disproved, that 
the ‘Tempest,’ performed before 
James in 1611, five years previous 
to Shakespeare’s decease, really was 
the last drama which Shakespeare 
wrote; but if it were ascertained 
that, in his retirement at Stratford, 
he did, during those five interven- 
ing years, busy himself on some 
other play,* it would not confute 
the assumption that he had meant 
to typify himself in that farewell, 
and, at the time, had intended to 
write plays no more. Descartes at 
one moment seriously resolved to 
withdraw from philosophical pur- 
suits, and yet revoked his resolu- 
tion. 

Be this as it may, one thing is 
certain, whether he did or did not 
write plays subseqaent tc the date 
of the ‘Tempest,’ he took no pains 
to secure their transmission to pos- 
terity, and evinced so little care 
even to distinguish those he had 
composed from other stock-pieces 
in his theatre, that it is only com- 
paratively within a recent period 
that the many inferior plays assign- 
ed to his pen have been rejected 
from the list of his dramas; while 
one of the grandest of all his works, 
‘Lear,’ is spoken of by Tate as “an 





* Dyce says, “I suspect that before 1613 he (Shakespeare) had entirely aban- 


doned dramatic composition.” 
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obscure piece recommended to him by 
a friend.” 

My own experience of life, so far 
as it has extended, confirms the gen- 
eral views I have here taken with 
regard to the thirst for posthumous 
renown. 

I have seldom known a very young 
man of first-rate genius in whom 
that thirst was not keen; and still 
more seldom any man of first-rate 
genius, who, after middle life, was 
much tormented by it, more especi- 
ally if he had already achieved con- 
temporaneous fame, and felt how 
little of genuine and unalloyed de- 
light it bestows, even while its plau- 
dits fall upon living ears. 

But, on the other hand, I daily meet 
with mediocre mep, more especially 
mediocre poets, to whom the vision of 
a fame beyond the grave is a habitual 
hallucination. 

And this last observation leads me 
to reflect on the strange deficiency of 
all clear understanding as to his degree 
of merit, which is almost peculiar to 
the writer of verse. 

In most other departments of in- 
tellectual industry and skill a man 
soon acquires a tolerably accurate 
idea whether what he is doing be 
good, bad, or indifferent; but the 
manufacturer of verse seems wholly 
unable to estimate the quality of the 
fabric he weaves, or perceive whether 
the designs he stamps or embroiders 
on it are really beauteous and origi- 
nal forms, or trite copies and grace- 
less patterns. No matter how con- 
summate his intelligence in other 
domains of mind, yet he may rank 
with the most stolid and purblind 
of self-deceivers when he has to pass 
judgment on his own rhymes, 

Frederick the Great is certainly 
Fritz the Little when he abandons 
the tented field for the Pierian grot. 
Richelieu never errs in his concep- 
tions of the powers at his command 
except when he plunges into rhyme 
—never, in his vainest moments, over- 
rates his strength against courts and 
nobles and foreign armies, but is 
wholly unable to comprehend that he 
is not a match for Corneille in the 
omposition of a tragedy. 


Nay, what is still more strange, 
poets the most confessedly illustri- 
ous have not always been able to 
judge so well as the most common- 
place and prosaic of their readers 
the relative merits of their own per- 
formances. Milton is said to have 
preferred his ‘Paradise Regained’ 
to his ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ Byron to 
have estimated his imitations of 
Pope at a higher value than his 
‘Childe Harold’ or his ‘Siege of 
Corinth.’ Campbell felt for ‘The- 
odric’ a more complacent affection 
than he bestowed on ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming ;’ and even Goethe, who 
judged his own compositions with a 
cooler and more candid survey than 
apy other poet ever bestowed on the 
beloved children of his brain, can 
neither by artistic critics nor popular 
readers be thought justified in pre- 
ferring the Second Part of ‘ Faust’ 
to the First. 

Possibly a main cause of this of- 
fuscation of intelligence in verse- 
writers may be found in the delight 
which the composition of verse gives 
to the author. And Richelieu ex- 
plained why he, so acute in assess- 
ing his power for governing king- 
doms, was so dull in comprehending 
his abilities for the construction of 
rhyme, in the answer he once gave to 
Desmarets, to whom he said, wearily, 
“Tn this troubled life of mine, what 
do you think constitutes my chief 
pleasure?” Desmarets, courtier-like, 
replied, ‘‘The thought that you are 
making the happiness of France.” 
** Pas de tout!’ answered Richelieu, 
“* c'est & faire les vers.” 

Now, the mere delight of making 
verse was perhaps quite as great 
in Richelien as in Corneille — is as 
great in the schoolboy poetaster as 
in the loftiest bard; and in the 
loftiest bard not less, possibly even 
more, when he is rapidly and pain- 
lessly writing down to his lowest 
level, than when piling thought on 
thought, with carefully selected mar- 
bles of expression, up to his highest 
height. If it be truly reported of 
Virgil that he spent the morning in 
pouring forth his verses, and the 
evening in correcting, condensing 
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abridging, polishing the verses thus 
composed, the probability is that the 
morning’s task was one of delight, and 
the evening’s task one of pain. But 
without the evening’s task, possibly 
the morning’s task might not have se- 
cured to posterity the Monstrum sine 
labe, which Scaliger has declared 
Virgil to be. 

The verse-maker’s pleasure in his 
verse intoxicates him. It is natu- 
ral that he should think that what 
so pleased him to write, it ought to 
please others to read. If it do not 
please them, it is the bad taste of 
the day—it is the malice of coteries 
—the ignorance of critics, Pos- 
terity will do him justice. And 
thus the veriest poetaster takes re- 
fuge in the thought of posterity, 
with as complacent an assurance as 
could possibly cheer the vision of 
the loftiest poet. Indeed, if the 
loftiest poet had been sensible of 
pain as well as pleasure in his com- 
position, his pain would have made 
him sensible of his faults; whereas 
the poetaster, in composing, feels 
only the unalloyed satisfaction of 
belief in his merits. And _ thus, 
having cited one traditional anec- 
dote of the painstaking Virgil, I 
may add another— viz. that, far 
from deeming himself Monstrum 
sine labe, he considered his ‘Aneid’ 
not sufficiently corrected and per- 
fected for the eye of posterity, and 
desired that it should be destroyed. 

I think, then, that a poet of some 
thought and modesty will hesitate 
before he admit as a genuine, solid, 
well-founded consolation for any 
present disparagement to which he 
may conceive his genius unjustly 
sabjected, that belief in future ad- 
miration, which he must share in 
common with the most ordinary 
mortals who ever composed a hemi- 
stich, He can never feel quite 
sure that his faith in posterity is a 
sound one. Granted that he have 
an internal conviction, which ap- 
pears to him a divine prescience, 
that posterity will reward him for 
the neglect of his own day; yet, if 
he will take the pains to inquire, 
he will find that an internal con- 
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viction, conceived to be a prescience 
just as divine, comforts the grocer’s 
apprentice in the next street, whose 
hymns to Mary, or Marathon, or 
the Moon, have been churlishly 
refused admission into the Poet’s 
Corner of a Monthly Magazine. 

But, after all, a consolation for 
present disparagement or neglect, in 
the persuasion, well or ill founded, 
of praise awarded by a future gene- 
ration, does not seem to me a very 
elevated source of comfort, nor do 
I think it would be dearly prized 
by a strong mind, which has ma- 
tured its experiences of mortal life, 
and trained itself to reflect upon 
the scope and ends of an immortal 
spirit. Although most men = des- 
tined to achieve large objects com- 
mence their career with a rich share 
of that love of approbation which 
is harshly called vanity, yet in 
masculine natures there is no pro- 
perty which more refines itself into 
vapour, and fades away out of the 
character, when completed, com- 
pact, rounded, solidified, by its own 
evolutions in the lengthened course 
of its orbit, than that same restless 
gaseous effervescence of motive 
power which, at the onset of the 
career, while the future star is still 
but a nebula, bubbles and seethes 
from the crudity of struggling forces. 
That passion for applause, whether 
we call it vanity or by some nobler 
name, has done its work in the or- 
ganisation of the man, when he has 
effected things that are substantially 
worthy of applause. 

And here I may observe that 
there are three causes of satisfac- 
tion in the creation of works de- 
signed for endurance, that are often 
confounded with the pleasure sup- 
posed to exist in the anticipation 
of the fame which may eventually 
honour the design. Is¢, The satis- 
faction of art in the consultation of 
the elementary requisite of artistic 
construction; 2d, The satisfaction 
of what I call the intellectual con- 
science, and shall endeavour to de- 
fine; 3d, The satisfaction of the 
moral conscience. 

1st. Durability is the requisite of 
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all constructive art; the artist in- 
tuitively aims at it in all his ideals 
of form, and the aim itself consti- 
tutes one of the steadiest, nor least 
vivid, of the Pleasures of Art. No 
great architect could feel much de- 
light in his palaces if he built them 


of snow; and even should he build- 


them of marble, his anguish, as 
artist, would be keen if he dis- 
covered that he had committed 
some so great fault in mechanics, 
that his girders and columns were 
unable to support his dome, and 
in a few years his fabric would be 
a ruin. Neither could any great 
writer rejoice in designing works 
in which he knew that the principle 
of duration was violated or ignored. 
What is thus true as a source of 
satisfaction in art is, though in 
lesser degree, true also in action, 
wherever the action be that of a 
constructor. Strenuous endeavour, 
in all really great minds, aims at 
durability, wherever it seeks to 
construct. 

And in proportion to a man’s 
belief in the worthiness of labours 
which necessitate the sacrifice of 
many fugitive joys, will be his sa- 
tisfaction in the adoption of prin- 
ciples which tend to secure the re- 
sult of those labours from decay. 
Nor is this all. In the very habit 
of consulting the object of perman- 
ence in the designs which he medi- 
tates, his whole mind ascends into 
a higher and calmer atmosphere of 
intellectual enjoyment; he is less 
affected by the cares and troubles 
of the immediate hour in his posi- 
tive existence, and less mortified 
by any shortlived envy or neglect 
to which his intellectual or ideal 
existence is subjected. As the eye 
finds a soothing charm in gazing 
on extended prospects, so does the 
mind take pleasure in contemplat- 
ing objects remote in time. 


“°Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” 


2d. There is an intellectual as 
well as a moral conscience; and the 
content of both is serene and full 
in proportion as the attraction to 


things evanescent is counteracted by 
the attraction towards objects that 
endure. Hence genius is patient 
as well as virtue, and patience is at 
once an anodyne and a tonic—nay, 
more, it is the only stimulant which 
always benefits and never harms, 

3d. There is a cheering pleasure 
to the moral conscience akin to that 
of beneficence, in the construction 
of intellectual works worthy of du- 
ration —a satisfaction which every 
human being: not indifferent to the 
welfare of his kind may reasonably 
conceive in the design of things 
that may contribute to the uses 
and enjoyments of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

But all these three sources of gra- 
tification are wholly distinct from 
the vainer and ignobler calculations 
of reward for present labours in the 
imagined murmur of future plau- 
dits. For, after all, perhaps the 
best of what a man of genius (what- 
ever his fame may be) has accom- 
plished, is never traced popularly 
or distinctly home to him. He 
suggests infinitely more than he 
can perform—what he performs is 
visible, what he suggests is undis- 
cerned. Whether in science, or art, 
or action, he implants many an idea 
in other minds, which they develop 
in their own way, unconscious of 
what they owed to the originator. 
Can any living poet tell us, or 
divine himself what he owes to 
Shakespeare, to Homer, or perhaps 
to some forgotten ballad, chanted 
low by an old woman’s cracked 
voice when he lay half asleep, half 
awake, and the shadows of twilight 
crept along his nursery-floors? Let 
me start a great thought—let me 
perform a noble action—and the 
effects thereof may continue, impel- 
ling wave after wave of the world’s 
moral atmosphere till the last verge 
of time; but that I should publish 
the thought or do the action from 
a motive of reward in human praise, 
would neither evince a sublime 
generosity of mind, nor a prudent 
calculation of probable results. For 
whether the praise be now or a 
thousand years hence, it would still 
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be but human praise; and if there 
would be something inherently vain 
in my nature, and vulgar in my 
ambition, did I make myself a 
mere seeker of applause now, I do 
not see that I should be more mag- 
nanimous because the applause thus 
coveted was a deferred investment. 


‘All I can see is, that I should be 


less rational; for at least applause 
now I can enjoy—applause when I 
am dead I cannot. 

Nor would it be a sign of a dis- 
ciplined intellect to forget the un- 
pleasant truth introduced by so vast 
a majority of instances—viz., that a 
man who cannot win, fame in his 
own age, will have very small chance 
of winning it from posterity. True, 
there are some half-dozen excep- 
tions to this truth among millions 
of myriads that attest it; but what 
man of common sense would invest 
any Jarge amount of hope in so un- 
promising a lottery ! 

Now, in proportion as some ear- 
nest child of genius and labour, 
with capacities from which renown 
emanates and travels as light does 
from a sup, nears the mystery of 
the grave, it is a reasonable sappo- 
sition that his mind will more so- 
lemnly take into its frequent medi- 
tation the increasing interest of the 
mighty question to which the very 
thought of the grave invites all who 
have learned to think. Hither he 
arrives at a firm conviction, or at 
least at a strong belief, one way or 
other—or he remains in that inde- 
cision of doubt which distrusts a 
guide and disdains a guess. If his 
conviction or belief be that which I 
conceive to be exceedingly rare in 
men of genius,—viz., that when the 
breath passes from his clay, his 
sense of being, his Eyo, is eternally 
annihilated, and all of him that re- 
main indestructible arg what he in 
life despised as the meanest and 
rudest parts of him—viz., the mere 
elements of his material form escap- 
ing from his coffin to furnish life to 
some other material form, veget- 
able or organic, with which he can 
have no conscious identity, no ‘cog- 
nate affinity—I cannot conceive by 


what confusion of ideas he could 
rejoice in some remote honour paid 
to the Ego blotted evermore out of 
creation. I can understand that a 
man adopting this Sadducean creed 
might still care what his children, 
his friends might think of him when 
absorbed in the Néant or Nothing- 
ness which Danton understood by 
the word Death; because, though 
he may argue himself out of the 
perceptions of his soul, he has obey- 
ed, perhaps to the last kiss of his 
faltering lip, the last wistful look 
of his glazing eye, the feelings of 
his heart; and it is his heart which 
bids him hope that the children he 
loves, the friends he regrets to leave, 
should, if but for their sakes, feel 
no shame in mourning him who so 
loved and cherished them. But an 
egotistical desire for mere fame con- 
tinued after the Ego itself is anni- 
hilated— after children and friends 
are annihilated in their turn; a 
fame which, howsoever long it may 
endure, is but to be transmitted to 
races all as perishable in thought 
and spirit as himself, momentary 
animations of mere salts, and mine- 
rals, and gases—evanescent as May- 
flies on a rivulet, and obeying but 
instincts as limited to the earth 
they scarcely touch ere they quit, as 
are an ant’s to the wants of its toil- 
some commonwealth; a desire for 
posthumous fame, on the conditions 
founded on such belief, were a 
bloodless and imbecile vanity, to 
which a man worthy to win fame 
could scarcely bow even his human 
pride. 

But if on this subject of spiritual 
immortality a man approach the 
grave with no conviction —no be- 
lief one way or other (simply in 
that state of sceptic doubt with 
which philosophy commences in- 
quiry, and ont of which into some 
definite conclusion or other it must 
emerge if it would solve a single 
secret or hazard a single guess into 
truth), then, I apprehend that the 
very coolness of his temperament 
would preserve him from any very 
eager desire for a thing so airy and 
barren —so unphilosophical in itself 
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as the vague echo of a name, Minds 
thus cautiously hesitating before 
they can acknowledge the substance 
of proofs, are not likely to be the 
superstitious adorers of a phantom. 

Lastly, if a man of strong mind 
and bright imagination has come 
to the firm conviction or pervading 
faith that he begins after death to 
live again in some region wholly 
remote from earth, with wholly 
new perceptions adapted to new 
destinations, the desire of mere re- 
nown on the spot to which for an 
infinitesimally brief period of his 
being he has been consigned, may 
indeed be conceived, may at mo- 
ments be even keen, but it will 
not be constant, nor, when it stirs 
within him, be long indulged. For 
it could scarcely fail to become 
subordinate (in proportion to the 
height of his aspirations and the 
depth of his intellect) to the more 
important question— how far he 
has been preparing and training 
himself, not for renown to the name 
which on quitting earth he will 
have more cast off and done with 
than Pythagoras had cast off and 
done with that of Euphorbus, but 
rather for new name and new rauk 
in that great career which only com- 
mences when earth and its names 
are left. 

Thus the dream of fame, so warm 
and vivid in very early youth, gra- 
dually obtains its euthanasia among 
the finest orders of minds, in a kind 
of serene enthusiasm for duty. The 
more beautiful and beautifying is 
the nature of the man, the more 
beauty that nature throws into its 
ideals of duty. So that duty itself 
loses its hard and austere aspects, 
and becomes as much the gracious 
and sweet result of impulses which 
mellow into habits, as harmony is 
the result of keys and chords fitted 
and attuned to music. 

Among the ancients, the peculiar 
religious conceptions of a future life 
seem to have given to the desire of 
posthumous fame, a force, a fervour, 
which it could scarcely draw from 
any existent mode of psychological 
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belief, whether that of a Christian 
or a deistical philosopher. For with 
either of the last this life is but an 
initiation—a probation; and the 
life hereafter is not a spectral con- 
tinuance of the same modes of be- 
ing, but a fresh and strange exist- 
ence — immeasurably, ineffably more 
glorious, at least for those not con- 
demned to lasting punishments by 
the Divine Judge—and (where the 
philosopher ventures on specula- 
tions warranted to his reason, by 
analogies from natural laws) a state 
of development and progress such 
as becomes the sublime notion of a 
being exalte@ from material into 
spiritual spheres. But the popular, 
and indeed (with the exception of 
a few segregated sages) the almost 
universal idea of the classic ancients 
as to a future state even for the 
Blessed, was not one of progress 
and development, but @f a pale imi- 
tation in the sunless Elysian fields 
of the pursuits which had pleased 
on earth, It is no wonder that 
Horace should exult to have built 
in his verse a monument of himself 
more perennial than brass; when, 
in his vision of the realms of Pro- 
serpine and the chosen seats of the 
Pious, Sappho still wailingly sings of 
her mortal loves, and Alczeus, in more 
ample strain, chants to his golden 
lyre the hardships of shipwreck and 
flight and war. To recall the span 
of life was the only occupation of 
eternity. The more contentious and 
strifeful the reminiscences invoked, 
the more agreeably they relieved the 
torpor of unwilling repose— 
* Magis 
Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 
Densum humeris bibit aure volgus.” 

Putting aside the speculative con- 
jectures of their philosophers, the 
notions of a future state con- 
ceived by the ancients have no 
representation in any of the three 
sections of modern doctrine at 
which I have superficially glanced. 
They did not doubt with the mo- 
dern sceptic—did not accept a na- 
tural religion like the modern deist, 
nor rely upon the distinct assur- 
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ances of a divine revelation, like 
the modern Christian. They main- 
tained the continuance after death 
of an unsatisfactory, unalluring 
state of being, in which the 


.mortal, conducted by Mercury to 


Charon’s boat, was, in mind, desire, 
and thought, as in bodily form, but 
the ghost and larva of his former 
self. In the fields of Asphodel, 
nothing new, nothing more, was to 
be done throughout the flat waste 
of wearisome eternity — mortal life 
alone was the sphere of intellect 
and action. What, therefore, the 
mortal had done in life was all 
that the immortal could do through- 
out the endless ages.. And as the 
instinct of immortality is not, when 
it be profoundly examined, the 
mere craving to live on, but, with 
all finer natures, the craving to live 
worthily, hereafter as here; so, to 
genius the life even of Elysian 
fields being but an objectless, un- 
progressive existence, the very in- 
stinct of the only immortality in 
any way correspondent to its powers 
as well as to its aspirations served 
to intensify the desire of perpe- 
tuity for the things achieved in 
the sole sphere of life, wherein any- 
thing at all could be achieved. And 
as the brightest joy the Elysian 
wanderer could experience was in 
the remembrance of his glories past, 
so the fame for glories past in his 
life of man formed a practical idea 
of enduring solace, even in the 
notions a heathen formed of his 
life as spirit. Nor can even the 
philosopher thoroughly escape the 
influence of the prevalent and al 
pular tenets of his age. And thus 
the old philosophers, in their ,re- 
jection of vulgar fables, and their 
more enlightened conceptions of 
the destinations of souls, did not, 
and could not, attain to the same 
spiritual elevation of thought as is 
at this day mechanically attained 
by even the philosophical deist 
who, in rejecting Christianity, at 
least takes his-start into specula- 
tion from the height he quits. For 
his idea of a soul’s destination will 
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include total change of earthly pur- 
suits and ends— development and 
progress through the eternity he 
concedes to it. 

Thus, among the ancients of the 
classic world, as among our Teuton 
or Scandinavian forefathers, the 
life of ghost being little more than 
the pale reflection of the life of 
man, the man not unnaturally 
identified his ambition with that 
renown amongst men,. the con- 
sciousness of which would form the 
most vivid of his pleasures, and 
afford himg@the highest rank, in the 
Realm of Shadow, 

It is not so to the psychologist, 
who associates his notion of immor- 
tal life with that of infinite pro- 
gress, and lifts the hope of virtue 
farther and farther from the breath 
of man—nearer and nearer towards 
the smile of God. 

Let us consider! Suppose you 
were to say to an intelligent, aspir- 
ing child, at a small preparatory 
school, ‘The reward to which you 
must look forward, as inducement 
and encouragement to all your pre- 
sent toils and privations, is the 
renown you will leave in this little 
school when you have left it. No 
matter how repugnant now your 
lessons, no matter how severe your 
floggings, no matter how cruel the 
boys, nor how unjust the master— 
is it not a sublime consolation, a 
sustaining joy, that, fifty years 
after you have gone out of these 
narrow walls into the spacious 
world on which they open, other 
little boys, in skeleton jackets 
like your own, will point to the 
name you have carved on your 
= and say, ‘He was one of 
us 299 

I suspect that the child, being 
intelligent and aspiring, would 
answer, if permitted to speak 
frankly, “Sir, that is all very well; 
but in itself such anticipation would 
not console me in my sufferings, 
nor sustain me in my trials, Cer- 
tainly I should be well pleased, 
while I am here, to be admired by 
my schoolfellows and praised by 
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my masters; that hope would en- 
courage and animate me, as a 
present reward for present labours ; 
but when you bid me look into the 
future for reward, my mind does 
not conceive it probable that it will 
go back to the past life in this 
little school — involuntarily it goes 
forward to that wide world, which, 
as you say, opens out of the school, 
and for which my lessons here edu- 
cate and prepare me; and to win 
high place among those in that 
larger world, is a dream of ambi- 
tion much more inspiring,®&nd much 
more conforting, than any thought 
of what little boys in  skeleton- 
jackets may say of me in this little 
school, fifty years after I have left 
it, and forgotten all the troubles 
and torments I experienced here- 
in.” 

Yet what preparatory school, as 
compared with the great world it 
leads to, can be to the child so 
small and insignificant as the scope 
of this life must seem to the man 
who believes himself immortal, 
compared with the infinity for 
which this life educates his soul? 
And if, on the other side of the 
grave, we allow ourselves to sup- 
pose that a departed spirit could 
be made aware of the renown 
which it has left on this — could 
learn that, centuries or cycles after 
it had quitted the poor painful 
little school, the name it had 
carved on its old worm-eaten desk 
was still visible, and pointed out 
to new-comers .by the head boys 
with respect— we can _ scarcely 
conceive that this long-departed 
spirit would feel any very sensible 


i, , 
For indeed it does happen to 


many of us to be told in middle 
life or old age, that at the little 
preparatory school — where, after 
some mental effort, we can jast 
dimly remember that our knuckles 
were once rapped by an usher, and 
our tasks once rewarded by a badge 
of ribbon, or even a silver medal— 
little boys, little as we were then, 
do talk of us, do point to the 





name we so clumsily carved on our 
desk, and do say, “That fellow 
was one of the cleverest boys we 
ever had at the school.” And yet 
I do not think that when, from 
time to time, such complimentary 
intelligence comes to us — mature 
men — it dwells on our minds for 
more than a moment or so. It 
may give a transient and luke- 
warm gratification ; but the grander 
occupations of our mature life, in 
grander spheres of action, engage 
aod absorb us, and lift our sources 
of joy high beyond the reminis- 
cence of petty triumphs achieved 
by us when little children. Five 
hundred years is a long term for 
renown on earth, yet it is not too 
much to hope that five hundred 
years after an immortal being has 
left this world, he will be at least 
as far advanced and exalted in the 
measureless course of his progress 
— above his proudest achievements 
in this human life—as a man of 
sixty can be advanced and exalted 
in the development of his powers 
beyond the Gradus and Syntax he 
dog-eared fifty years ago. 

Out of these reflections grows a 
psychological query, which, as it 
often occurs to me when meditat- 
ing on such subjects, I venture to 
cast forth in suggestion. Assum- 
ing, as sufficiently borne out by 
evidence, the propositions herein 
laid down—viz., that the desire for 
posthumous reputation is so far 
common to mankind, that few of 
us do not desire that those we love 
and esteem should cherish and re- 
spect our memory for what are 
called our moral qualities — while 
thes desire of renown* among those 
not endeared tous by personal love 
and esteem, for qualities purely 
intellectual, is limited to ver 
few, and of those few, fewer still 
(nor they, perhaps, the worthiest 
of renown) with whom the de- 
sire is either intense or habi- 
tual after the season of youth; — 
assuming, I say, the general truth 
of all those propositions, may it not 
be possible, seeing how far the 
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great scheme of Providence em- 
braces general laws rather than 
particular exceptions, and makes 
most enduring the phenomena most 
general and least exceptional—may 
it not be possible that, while we 
retain in the next life the same or 
kindred instincts of affection, the 
same or kindred substrata of moral 
being, our purely intellectual at- 
tributes may undergo a complete 
transformation—that a wholly new 
order of those mental faculties, 
which we here, in vulgar phrase, 
call our “ talents,” may grow up 
within altered organisations fitted 
to the wholly new range of desti- 
nies and duties to which we are 
removed and readapted? Now, 
when we pursue the thoughts which 
this query humbly starts, we are 
certainly compelled to allow that 
by far the greater number of these 
intellectual faculties or “ talents ” 
are specially applicable to the spe- 
cial order of things which belongs 
to this life, and for which no 
philosophical speculation on the 
next life enables us to conjecture 
any renewal of analogous uses. 

I may have the special talents 
that fit me to be a great general, or 
a great lawyer, or a gréat surgeon; 
and for such talents, in such fittin 
application of them in this life, 
may, in this life, obtain great re- 
nown, though, apart from the spe- 
cial talents for which the renown 
is obtained, I may be but a very 
ordinary mortal. Nor can I, by 
any stretch of imagination, suppose 
that any field for these special 
talents lies yonder—in the spiri- 
tual empyrean. There, surely, no 
spirit will have to consider how 
many other spirits he can destroy 
with the least destraction of life to 
his own spiritual followers; there, 
surely, no spirit can find exercise 
for those talents so valued here, by 
which witnesses are puzzled, juries 
dazzled, truth clipped or counter- 
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feited by the craft of a glozing 
tongue; there, surely, will be no 
work for the surgeon’s skill—no 
bones to set, no limbs to amputate 
—no discoveries in blood and tis- 
sues, such as give fame to a Harvey 
or a Bichat. Sof far as concerns 
the special talents which their 
whole intellectual organisation here 
was devoted to enlarge and enrich, 
the occupations of these Othellos— 
martial, forensic, clinical — would 
be gone.* 

Do the followers of art arrogate 
better right of perpetuated exercise 
to their special talents—or may we 
not rather doubt if an immortal 
being, removed from the sphere of 
academies and galleries, exhibitions 
and patrons, would even desire to 
go on through eternity sculpturing 
and painting? Orators, to whom, 
here, we accord such popular re- 
nown, would find small profit from 
Quintilian’s lessons, in realms 
where nothing wrong can be de- 
fended, and nothing right can be 
attacked. Even authors, alas! may 
not secure to their “talents” the 
scope and delight of perpetuated 
scribbling. For each author has 
his own specialty, whereby he wins, 
here, his fame: one is a poet, an- 
other a novelist, a third a historian, 
a fourth a critic, and a fifth perhaps 
a political pamphleteer. But out 
of any of these special departments 
of intellect subtract the special 
pabulum that the soil of each de- 
partment requires—subtract this 
world of men, with men’s fleeting 
interests and passions, and there 
would remain little or nothing for 
which the special faculty of the 
author is adapted. The poet, per- 
haps, would claim'a superb exemp- 
tion—he would contend for the 
privilege of eternal versifying, as 
the highest occupation of spiritual 
existence. But if you take from 
any poet to whom criticism here 
accords the highest order, the theses 





* The thought here expressed is, in a previous Essay (July 1862, p. 42), applied 
to ‘ Hints on Mental Culture :’ “ This world is a school for the education not of 


a faculty, but of a man.” 
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of crime and war, pity and terror, 
suffering and strife—you take away 
all that gave to his special faculty 
as poet its noblest exercise and its 
most confessed renown. He might 
still, it is true, describe and moral- 
ise, but it were some discourage- 
ment to that anticipation to be told 
by Hegel, that of all departments 
of poetic art, the descriptive and 
didactic are the lowest. And to de- 
scribe and moralise as spirit in a 
spiritual state of being !—what spe- 
cial faculty in mortal poet would 
be fitted to describe what no mortal 
heart can conceive, or to moralise 
where no immorality is permitted ? 
Nay, even the genius of the great 
preacher, who has devoted. his spe- 
cial faculties to the holiest uses, 
will have surely no need to preach 
to immortals. It is not his talents 
as preacher—though here their uses 
are so vast—though here the re- 
nown they bequeath is so august ; 
but rather the purity and the lov- 
ingness of motive—the moral qua- 
lities, in short, that animated the 
talents, dictated their uses, beauti- 
fied the preacher’s whole moral 
being — which we may reasonably 
conceive continued, perpetuated, 
developed in a world where there 
are no sins to denounce and no sor- 
rows to console. 

The philosophers, as the seekers 
after nature and explorers of the 
unknown, have implied, in. many 
an eloquent page, that their special 
talents are those best fitted for 
celestial regions. But, unluckily 
for this assumption, it is a maxim 
received among philosophers them- 
selves, from the days of Aristotle 
down to those of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, that philosophy ceases where 
truth is acknowledged. Instancing 
the received doctrine of gravitation, 
Sir William Hamilton says, “ Ar- 
rived at the general fact that all 
bodies gravitate towards each other, 
we inquire no farther.” Again, 
“The sciences always studied with 
keenest interest are those in a state 
of progress and uncertainty ; abso- 
lute certainty and absolute comple- 


tion would be the paralysis of any 
study ; and the last, worst calamity 
that could befall man as he is at 
present constituted, would be that 
full and final possession of specu- 
lative truth which he now vainly 
anticipates as the consummation of 
his intellectual happiness.” Thus 
the genuis, and even the desire, of 
philosophy ceases in any state of 
being where truth ceases to be un- 
certain. The special talents of the 
philosopher are those which en- 
able him keenly to detect, and cat- 
tiously to trace, a something in 
creation previously obscured or 
hidden. But let the something be 
made clear and acknowledged, and 
there is nothing left to philoso- 
phise about. So that when we come 
to examine, it would seem that not 
only do the occupations for those 
‘special intellectual faculties which 
iwe call our ‘‘ talents,” and on which 
earthly renown is bestowed, seem 
to terminate with their special uses 
for their exercise on earth ; but the 
stimulants and motives which have 
called forth their exercise would be 
withdrawn in a state of being which, 
according to all enlightened conjec- 
ture, must be distinguished from 
this by the very absence of those 
causes in human passion, contest, 
suffering, error, by which such spe- 
cial faculties are quickened and im- 
pelled. And seeing that, by the 
Divine Guide towards the future 


whom Christians revere, so much . 


stress is laid on cultivating the affec- 
tions of the heart, and the moral 
sentiments which conduce to moral 
improvement, while no stress is laid 
on the elaborate culture of purely 
intellectual faculties (as it was by 
those Greek philoséphers who seem 
to have regarded the affections of 
the heart with sublime contempt, 
and made moral improvement the 
result of that scholastic wisdom into 
which they resolved virtue, and 
which not one man in a million 
could have the leisure to acquire or 
the wits to understand, so that their 
conception of the blessed would 
have been a college of lecturing 
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sages), — this comparative silence 
- of Christian doctrine as to heavenly 
reward for the intellectual faculties 
which win earthly renown, may 
have deeper reason than at first 
glance appears ;—viz., not only be- 
cause Christian promise being ex- 
tended to illiterate multitudes as 
well as to the cultured few, only 
those requirements for immortal re- 
ward were enforced, with which the 
peasant as well as the sage could 
comply ; but also because the foun- 
dations of our future spiritual re- 
construction are in those portions 
of our being which are given to us 
in common, and not in those special 
faculties or talents which may be 
as exclusively adapted to this earth 
as are the instincts of the caterpil- 
lar to his state of caterpillar, and 
may undergo as great and entire a 
change as do the instincts of the 
insect when it abandons its creep- 
ing form and hovers in the air—a 
butterfly. 

Possibly, at first sight, the views 
here suggested may seem discourag- 
ing to our human intellectnal pride, 
“ What,” I may ask, ‘‘ are the facal- 
ties I have so studied, whether as 
soldier, lawyer, surgeon, artist, au- 
thor, orator, to develop and ripen 
here, as the finest part of my being, 
and to my pre-eminence in which 
my fellow-men accord their praise — 
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are those faculties to perish while I 
myself do not perish? No; whither 
goes my soul, must go my mind; 
whither goes my mind, must go those 
special faculties which my miod has 
the most diligently cultivated and 
the most largely developed.’ Vain 
presumption! Whither goes the 
soul, may go the mind—but a mind 
so wholly changed, that it no longer 
needs, for the purveyors of ideas, 
the senses of the material body, nor 
the inducements to special purposes 
and uses limited to an _ initiatory 
stage of trial. 

For the rest, so long as I myself 
—the personal integral Ego, con- 
scious of identity — survive, and am 
borne to a higher state of develop- 
ment, it is no extravagant supposi- 
tion, thut if what are now called 
my faculties or talents, being no 
longer needed, fade out from my 
new phase of being, they will be 
succeeded by other capacities and 
powers of which I cannot conceive 
nor conjecture (so foreign they will 
be to my present mode of thought 
and existence), but which may be 
so incomparably loftier than those 
which I now complacently value, 
that could I foreknow the differ- 
ence, I should smile to think I had 
pined to carry my spark of glow- 
worm into the splendours of celes- 
tial light. 
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FROM CRACOW TO WARSAW. 


LETTER FROM POLAND.—NO. II 


Ir it is impossible, without visit- 
ing Poland, to obtain an accurate 
idea of the true character of the 
insurrection, and of the nature of 
the obstacles with which it has to 
contend, it is still more difficult for 
the traveller to convey in any satis- 
factory form the result of his obser- 
vations. As an essential condition 
to the ultimate success of the move- 
ment is secrecy, a stranger must en- 
joy peculiar advantages to acquire 
information of any real value, and 
can only expect to be let in behind 
the scenes upon the assumption, 
not merely that he is thoroughly 
trustworthy, but that his sympa- 
thies are entirely with the insur- 
gents. He is thus naturally ex- 
pected to tell only what may ad- 
vance the cause, and to colour, with 
a pardonable enthusiasm, his narra- 
tion of the events which have come 
under his notice. Under no circum- 
stances is he regarded as an impar- 
tial observer, whose only object is 
the discovery of truth: if he be not 
a frantic and unreasoning partisan 
either of one side or the other, he 
can be nothing else than a political 
spy. In that case, it is probable 
that both parties will tell him just 
so much as they think proper, and 
may possibly also take great pains 
to mislead him where it may seem 
to serve their ends. Neither Rus- 
sians nor Poles will ever believe 
that an Englishman should have 
no other object in visiting them 
than that of relieving the mono- 
tony of the London season by a 
little mild excitement likely to be 
afforded by the investigation of a 
country in a state of revolution, or 
that he should be animated by the 
still more natural and worthy mo- 
tive of improving his mind, and 
forming his own opinions upon the 
eager: events of the day. That 
e should travel on beaten paths 
for the mere purpose of sight-see- 


ing, is in their eyes a silly English 
eccentricity, to which they have got 
accustomed ; but that he should take 
an abstract interest in the moral, 
political, social, or religious condi- 
tion of foreign nations, is to them 
incomprehensible. That one should 
not be contented with learning geo- 
graphy at school, but choose as a 
pursuit the observation of men, and 
the stady of the working and effects 
of their institutions in different 
countries, is in their eyes simply 
ladicrous ; and yet it is only the 
exploratory tendency cropping out 
in another form. Instead of plang- 
ing into the centre of Africa to dis- 
cover the source of the Nile, like 
Speke and Grant, why not dive 
into the sources of revolations ? 
Why confine exploration to physi- 
cal geograpby, when there are so 
many moral and political geogra- 
phical problems yet unsolved? 
When does human nature lie more 
open to philosophical examination 
than when convulsed by mixed and 
violent passions? When is the 
value of political institutions bet- 
ter tested than during a revolu- 
tion? When is the national char- 
acter more easily read? What is 
more exciting than the acquisition 
of knowledge when everybody con- 
spires to retain it from you? What 
more interesting than those specu- 
lations upon the future, to which 
the most critical moments in a 
nation’s history give rise? There is 
a fermentation in political opinion 
upon the Continent jast now which 
promises to be a fruitful. source of 
revolution, but each movement will 
owe its origin to different causes ; 
it will be marked by its own special 
conditions; and jast in proportion 

his former experience has enabled 

e observer to arrive at just and 
accurate conclusions, will he find 
an interest in bringing his know- 
ledge to bear on each successive 
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occasion, and thus be better able 
to examine, with the calm and 
impartial scrutiny of a surgeon, 
the seat of the disease, watch 
its progress, and predict its re- 
sult. 

The happy privilege which Eng- 
lishmen possess of being able to 
travel without restraint, and to 
express their opinions openly and 
without reserve, is calculated to 
uzzle and mislead foreigners who 
se lived in the retirement of 
oppressed nationalities. The im- 
possibility of being frank and open 
among themselves, renders them 
suspicious of those who come with- 
out arriére pensée to visit them, 
and have no reason to disguise 
their feelings on political subjects. 
Thus, I was not surprised to find 
in the ‘Czas,’ a Polish newspaper 
published at Cracow, the following 
paragraph, sent to it from Warsaw, 
on the occasion of my visit to that 
city, by its special correspondent, 
who evidently could not conceive 


it possible that I should go there 


at such atime for my own amuse- 
ment, and, when there, that I should 
say what I thought :— 


“Warsaw, 25th April. 


“T have some further news to an- 
nounce to you respecting ——- the 
Englishman who, ostensibly in the 
character of an ordinary tourist and 
observer, but really, I believe, with 
an object well known to Palmer- 
ston, has arrived here to have a 
nearer view of us. In general, he 
expressed himself with great hos- 
tility towards France; he thinks 
we ought to turn out the Russians 
by every possible means—even the 
least proper; at the same time he 
tried very hard to frighten us by 
detailing the sad consequences of 
an eventual French intervention, 
pointing out with mach indigna- 
tion the traditional policy of the 
Napoleonic race, whose members, 
while constantly making use of 
always ended by leaving us to our 
own efforts. He expressed much 
love for us in the name of the three 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain; 
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it was, however, not difficult to 
perceive beneath this fine appear- 
ance of sympathy a much deeper 
object.” 

In other words, I only expressed 
the sentiments of nine Englishmen 
out of ten, when I told those Poles 
with whom I conversed that they 
possessed the sympathies of the 
English generally, and that they 
would retain those sympathies more 
surely by trusting to their own 
efforts alone to expel the Russians 
from Poland, than by looking to 
the French Emperor for assistance, 
while, like the Italians, they might 
feel the weight of their obligations 
to France little less oppressive than 
the tyranny from which they es- 
caped, if they owed anything to 
her. It was indeed rather trying 
to the temper of a Briton to be in- 
formed at every turn that England 
was the only obstacle in the way of 
the reconstitution of Poland, and 
that our selfish policy prevented 
@ magnanimous and disinterested 
Power from liberating the Poles, 
and advancing the cause of pro- 
gress and homanity in Europe. 
The familiarity of the Poles with 
the French language, and the tra- 
ditional and historical associations 
connected with France, draw their 
sympathies strongly towards that 
country. Deriving all their ideas 
of European policy through French 
newspapers, they are in general 
ignorant of any other views than 
those which are put forward in 
them, and unite a profound respect 
for the French Emperor with an 
intense admiration for the people 
he governs. It is difficult to say 
whether my supposed capacity of 
political intriguer facilitated or im- 
peded my very harmless investi- 
gations: on the one hand, I found 
no difficulty whatever in hearing a 
vast number of, political opinions, 
but there was no great variety in 
them, and an utter absence of facts. 
I was perpetually grasping at sha- 
dows; the realities were there, but 
they were difficult to lay hold of. 
There was a great deal going on 
while I was at Cracow ; bands were 
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forming, people were plotting, and 
important measures being adopted, 
and yet a stranger, while over- 
whelmed with kindness and _hospi- 
tality, was groping in the dark. 
Perhaps this was only natural, and 
the prudence and reticence which 
characterised the leaders of the 
movement had been taught by 
bitter experience; but it stimu- 
lated one’s faculties all the more, 
and I regret that the most inter- 
esting items of information which 
I ultimately obtained I am not at 
liberty to disclose. The delicacy 
of the situation arose out of the 
relations in which the Galician 
Poles, who are co-operating in every 
possible way with those in Ru-sia, 
stand with reference to Austria. 
It was of the utmost importance 
that the measures undertaken in 
Cracow should be of such a nature 
that the jealousy or suspicion of 
the Austrian Government should 
not be aroused — that 
in fact, should be done which 
should induce the Austrian Govern- 
ment to interpose greater difficul- 
ties to the formation of bands and 
the transmission of arms than those 
which already existed. Cracow was 
essential as a base of operations; 
the policy of Prussia bad increased 
the value of Galicia in this respect ; 
und the most serious blew which 
the movement could receive, it was 
in the power of Austria to inflict. 
Every day almost indicated some 
change in the policy of this latter 
Power. At one moment the re- 
strictions were relaxed, and there 
seemed a tendency to give the 
greatest latitude to the stipulations 
which exist between Russia and 
Austria, in favour of the movement; 
at another the reins were unex- 
pectedly tightened, and people who 
had been encouraged into impra- 
dence found themselves sufferers 
for their temerity. It did not do 
to trust to appearances. Sometimes 
they seemed to doze at Vienna, but 
it was only to wake up suddenly 
with a start. No doubt this sort 
of spasmodic action on the part of 
the Austrian Government was in a 
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great measure forced upon it by 
the representations of M. de Bala- 
bine. The Ru-sian Minister at 
Vienna was better served by his 
agents at Cracow than Count Rech- 
berg, probably because he paid them 
better. Indeed, the Austrian police 
in Galicia had a profitable time of 
it, as in addition to their regular 
pay they were largely subsidised 
in secret by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Cracow swarmed with spies 
in Russian pay, and thus the Gov- 
ernment at St. Petersburg was kept 
far more accurately informed of 
the proceedings of the insurgents 
who were in Galicia than of those 
who were in Russian Poland, inas- 
much as it was always easy to 
find Germans who would serve as 
spies — not so easy to find Poles. 
It was necessary, then, to make 
arrangements for the collecting and 
arming of bands with all . possible 
secrecy, and every description of 
device was resorted to in order to 
elude the vigilance of the Austrian 
Government and the observation of 
the Russian spies. In order to ap- 
preciate the difficulties incidental 
to the equipment and despatch of 
a band under these conditions, we 
must consider in detail the modus 
operandi. First of all, inasmuch 
as the Russians lined the Galician 
frontier in considerable force at the 
time of my visit to Cracow, it was 
necessary for any band which 
crossed into the kingdom to be 
sufficiently numerous to be able to 
repel the troops they might en- 
counter on the other side. Of 
course, just in proportion to the 
size of the band did the difficulties 
increase. It was impossible to 
form them in Cracow. All that 
the leader could know through the 
recognised channel was, that a cer- 
tain number of men had enrolled 
themselves as his followers. Most 
of them, perhaps, he had never 
seen. Some had obtained arms from 
their own sources, others were di- 
réeted to the quarter from whence 
they could be in secret supplied. 
In the middle of the night groups 
of young men might occasionally 
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be seen stealing out of Cracow in 
different directions, and waking 
their way to the frontier. As the 
country is undulating and well 
wooded, the impossibility of the 
Austrian patrols guarding its whole 
extent on a dark night is manifest ; 
besides, there can be no doubt that 
the patrols would often look the 
other way when they suspected 
that insurgents were crossing in the 
vicinity. At daybreak the band 
would have arrived at the rendez- 
vous — perhaps a wood a mile or two 
inside the frontier. Here they 
would be joined by the leader, who 
would look over the men and mate- 
rial he found at his disposition, and 
examine their nondescript arms. 
Two or three waggons loaded with 
ammunition, which have been drag- 
ged along by-lanes and passed the 
frontier in safety, would now be 
unloaded, and their contents dis- 
tributed. Sometimes all their mu- 
pitions of war would be _inter- 
cepted, and the band, after having 
crossed, would be obliged to re- 
turn, and await a more auspicious 
occasion ; but supposing the spot 
to be happily chosen, and every- 
thing to have gone smoothly thus 
far, the next object was to lie perdu 
as long as_ possible, and hidden 
from Russian observation. A day 
or two thus gained was of infinite 
value. A messenger would go 
back to Cracow, to report proceed- 
ings. More men, arms, and am- 
munition would cross over next 
night, while the day would be 
occupied by the leader in the en- 
deavoor to impart some kind of 
discipline to the men, and in in- 
structing them in the use of their 
weapons. With a new raw band the 
leader was unwise if he removed 
from his base of operations, which 
was Cracow, a day sooner than he 
was obliged. But he could not 
hope for a respite of more than 
three or four days; he then finds 
him-elf called. upon to exercise all 
his ingenuity to avoid meeting the 
enemy, which is beginning to close 
round him; for the peasants, not 
well disposed in these parts, are 
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not long in conveying the news. 
However, he has supplied himself 
with a few carts and horses, though, 
as his men have no clothes except 
those they have on, and carry a 
great proportion of their ammunpi- 
tion, his necessity for land transport 
is not very great. If he can manage 
to get away into the mountains of 
St. Croix, or to bury himself in some 
of the woods and morasses with 
which the interior of the country 
abounds, he is comparatively safe ; 
if his band is not too large, be finds 
no very great difficulty in procur- 
ing supplies ; and if he is a pradent 
leader, his whole object. will be to 
keep out of the way of Russians 
for weeks to come. As it is of the 
utmost importance that he and his 
men should get to know and have 
confidence in each other, and ac- 
quire some slight knowledge of the 
kind of work before them, at first 
he should confine himself to opera- 
tions on a very small scale, and 
content himself rather with a trif- 
ling success, than with risking the 


morale of the band by attempting 


too ambitious an enterprise. Such 
has been the experience of Jezior- 
anski, Lelewel, and other leaders, 
But the majority of the bands 
which have left Cracow have not 
been so fortunate. Either they have 
been unable to convey their am- 
munition across the frontier, or they 
have been attacked so immediately 
after crossing that they were not 
in a position to defend themselves, 
and, although behaving with great 
courage, have been obliged to fall 
back before disciplined _ troops. 
Sometimes. on these occasions they 
succeed in burying their arms, more 
often they fall into the hands of the 
Austrians, who make prisoners of 
them as they retreat in confusion 
upon the frontier. Such was the 
fate of a portion of Gregovicz’s 
band, which was attacked so close 
to Cracow that the firing could be 
heard in the town. Unfortunately, 
as I left the same day, I was unable 
to go to the frontier to witness the 
skirmish, which, however, though 
it resulted in the dispersion of the 
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band, was more serious in its re- 
sults of killed and wounded to the 
Russians than to the Poles A 
large city naturally possesses greater 
facilities for the despatch of a band 
than the country villages; but, on 
the other, hand, the Russian troops 
were generally collected in greater 
numbers on the frontier in the 
neighbourhood of Cracow than else- 
where. Bands were therefore often 
formed at other points, but here 
greater circumspection was re- 
quired. The men were lodged in 
farm-houses, or even camped in 
woods, for a night or two on the 
Galician side. The difficulty of 
getting arms to them was very 
great; but it would be unfair here to 
recount the various ingenious expe- 
dients resorted to, as they may still 
be applied with success. 

In spite, however, of every pre- 
caution and of the most cunving 
devices, a great quantity of arms are 
constantly being seized in transitu 
by the: Austrian Government ; and 
it was calculated that it was neces- 
sary to add a sovereign to the 
price of every rifle or musket con- 
veyed in safety across the frontier, 
after all other expenses were paid, 
in order to cover the loss sustained 
by those intercepted. It is almost 
impossible to estimate rightly, un- 
less one has been upon the spot, 
the enormous disadvantages under 
which the insurgents labour in be- 
ing deprived of any safe base of ope- 
rations. They are perpetually ex- 
changing the frying-pan for the fire. 
The position of an Austrian Pole 
who takes part in the movement is 
bad enough, but that of the Rus- 
sian Pole is still worse. The Aus- 
trian who has been fighting with 
the insurgents, when desiring re- 
pose, can at least return to his 
home, and hope to remain there 
unmolested; but the Russian no 
sooner finds himself a refagee in 
Cracow, than he has to scramble 
across the frontier into the kingdom 
for safety. I bave conversed with 
some who belonged to Langiewicz’s 
army, and had succeeded in reach- 
ing Cracow; here they were lying 
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hidden, afraid of being arrested and 
thrown into prison, for the Austrian 
Government drew a broad distine- 
tion between their own and Kas- 
sian subjects, The latter they were 
bound by the convention to arrest, 
if not to give up. It is due to 
the Austrians to say that they did 
not interpret this obligation too 
strictly ; but if a Russian Pole 
would persist in living in Cracow, 
he could not expect unlimited 
grace. The consequence was, that 
his only plan was to put his head 
back into the lion’s jaws, and make 
the best of his way to the nearest 
insurgent band in the kingdom 
with the least possible delay: Un- 
fortunately for the Poles, although 
they have shown the greatest apti- 
titude as contrabandistas, they do 
not seem to possess an equal in- 
stinct for guerilla warfare. In this 
respect their habits are French: 
they like fighting in masses, they 
glory in the rules of regular war- 
fare, and, with a strong military 
instinct and unlimited courage, 
insist upon undertaking operations 
upon a larger scale than the condi- 
tions under which they are fighting 
will admit of. It is rare to find a 
chief who will resist accessions to 
his band, which at the very moment 
may possess neither discipline, am- 
munition, nor food; rarer still to 
find a man who will not sacrifice half 
his band for the glory of taking a 
couple of cannon, which will be of 
no earthly vse to him after he has 
got them. The disastrous attack of 
Miechow was perhaps one of the 
most painful illustrations of this 
blundering style of warfare. The 
insurgents cannot be brought to un- 
derstand that the great object of 
guerilla warfare is to be invisible — 
that victories are only ove shade less 
disastrous than defeats, because you 
cannot afford the men they cost — 
that while discipline is necessary to 
keep a band in order, drill is abso- 
lute ruin to it, because the men will 
immediately fancy themselves sol- 
diers—~ that excess of courage is a 
positive nuisance where you want 
to teach men the art of killing 
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others without getting killed them- 
selves—that large bodies of human 
beings without gans are only food 
for the artillery of the enemy ; 
whereas if the whole country is 
kept alive with scattered guerillas, 
their artillery arm is paralysed, for 
you give them nothing to fire at. 
Thus there is an absence of in- 
genuity in their present mode of 
conducting their operations. The 
essence of partisan warfare is ruse, 
but very little strategy has been 
displayed as yet; while it is due 
to the insurgents to say that their 
proceedings have always been char- 
acterised by the utmost humanity. 
They almost invariably, after de- 
priving their prisoners of arms, re- 
store them to liberty; and some of 
the leaders even expressed horror 
at the idea, which very naturally 
occurred to me, that they should 
follow our example in the Crimea, 
and choose the Rassian Laster, 
when the enemy would be engaged 
in celebrating that feast, to make 
a general attack upon him. I re- 
ceived abundant and _ convincing 


testimony that no such scruples of 


humanity animated the Russians, 
who have committed atrocities 
which were not justified by the 
exigencies of the situation, and who 
could not complain if the Poles were 
driven to retaliative measures, as 
severe as those which we inflicted 
upon the rebels during the Indian 
mutiny. 

Again, the desire for military 
distinction is a principle so firmly 
rooted in the heart of every Pole 
that it sometimes interferes with 
his love of country. Not only does 
the leader despise the petty achieve- 
ments to which a guerilla warfare 
should be confined, and from which 
he cannot. acquire renown; not only 
does he love to augment his band 
even at the sacrifice of its efficiency, 
but he finds it difficult to hear of 
the success of rivals without a cer- 
tain degree of jealousy: his ambi- 
tion is to be the commander-in-chief 
of a Polish army; and although 
this- struggle has been the means of 
calling forth in many instances a 
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display of magnificent self-sacrifice, 
and neither life nor liberty is con- 
sidered where the interests of the 
country are concerned, there can 
be no doubt that a danger exists 
of personal feelings being excited 
among the leaders, which may pre- 
jadice the success of the @ause they 
all have at heart. 

I crossed the Russian frontier at 
two points while at Cracow, but 
upon neither occasion did I see 
any troops. The nearest barrier is 
Michaelowice, and here they is a 
mile or so- between the Austrian 
and Russian guardhouses. At the 
former was a patrol, and we were 
a good deal cross-examined before 
we were allowed to pass it, although 
promising to limit our explorations 
to a short drive. A number of peas- 
ants’ carts laden with country pro- 
duce was all we met, and my curi- 
osity was considerably excited as 
we approached the Russian barrier, 
as it had been reported that the 
enemy was still there. However, 
beyond a dirty Jew leaning over 
the bar which crossed the road, and 
a few mangy curs, the place was 
deserted. Not a soul inhabited the 
handsome block of building, the 
official character of which was de- 
noted by the Imperial eagle; the 
windows were many of them broken, 
and all was silent and forlorn. 
Taking courage from the desolate 
aspect of this post, we ventured on, 
and found ourselves in the king- 
dom. The coachman now began to 
think that we had gone far enough, 
bat the temptation was too great to 
turn back at once, and we continu- 
ed till we reached a hill from which 
we obtained a good view of the eur- 
rounding country. Not a Cossack 
was to be seen, scarcely a living crea- 
ture ; still the silence might be trea- 
cherous, and the fate of Finken- 
stein was too vividly before our 
eyes, to induce us unnecessarily to 
have to trust to the tender mercies of 
Russian soldiery ; so we turned back 
to the immense relief of our coach- 
man, whose speed was considerably 
accelerated until he found bimself 
once more safe in Galicia. Practi- 
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cally, travelling in this part of the 
kingdom is impossible, except by 
railway, and then it is uncertain. 
Every peasant has a right to stop 
any one dressed respectably whom 
he may chance to meet, and bring 
him up to the nearest Russian post. 
One gentteman whom I saw, and 
who was harmlessly proceeding to 
his farm, was thus arrested, and he 
informed me that the Russian offi- 
cer blamed his captors for having 
brought him in alive. They were 
informed that they would be con- 
sidered’ to have rendered better ser- 
vice if they would spare the Rus- 
sians the responsibility and trouble 
of executing persons. As my in- 
formant could under no pretext be 
considered an insurgent, he was 
allowed to go; but so unsafe were 
the streets of the small town in 
which he lived during its occupa- 
tion by Russian troops that he 
was obliged to beg two Russian 
officers to accompany him across 
the road, as a protection from 
their own men. I was prevented, 
from the utter disorganisation of 
the Russian army upon this frontier, 
from visiting Miechow, then the 
headquarters of General Szachow- 
sky, as, although I might have ob- 
tained a safe-conduct from this 
Officer, it was not considered by the 
Russians themselves a sufficient 
protection, Even the wives of 
Russians employed in the kingdom 
were removed from places likely to 
be occupied by the Imperial troops. 
There is no doubt that this insubor- 
dination is due to an order issued by 
the Grand-Duke Constantine at the 
commencement of the outbreak, in 
which the men were enjoined not 
to place too much confidence in 
their officers, It seems that the 
Government had some reason to 
suspect the fidelity of the latter ; 
certainly such an. order was not 
likely to confirm it. The result has 
heen, that in several instances offi- 
eers have been shot by men; and 
the account which Mr. Bielski, in 
whose veracity I have every con- 
fidence, gave me of the attack upon 
his own country-house at Gibul- 


tow, vividly illustrated the utter 
demoralisation of the Russian army. * 

It would appear that the proxi- 
mity of Langiewicz’s camp induced 
four of the insurgents to pay him a 
visit, the more especially as his 
own son, who had joined the army 
of the Dictator, was of the number. 
Mr. Bielski, who had a wife and 
daughter, was naturally alarmed at 
such dangerous visitors, and im- 
plored them not to prolong their 
stay, as it was known that the 
Russian army was in the neigh- 
bourhood ; however, they lingered 
a little, and were just preparing to 
start, when a number of Cossacks 
and infantry were seen approach- 
ing from all sides. The first im- 
pulse of Mr, Bielski’s guests was to 
jamp upon their horses and escape ; 
this, however, they found impos- 
sible. A gentleman unconnected 
with the insurgents, who was a 
visitor in the house, managed to 
jump into a bed and feign ill 
ness, the others endeavoured to 
hide themselves in a ravine. Of 
these Mr. Bielski’s son alone eluded 
the vigilance of the Russians, who, 
having secured his three companions 
as prisoners, now approached, in or- 
der to. ransack the house. Meantime 
the ladies had taken refuge in the 
chapel, where they were praying, 
while Mr. Bielski went out to try 
and parley with the officer. As, 
unfortunately, he had a boil on his 
face, and a handkerchief stained 
with blood round it, he was mis- 
taken at first for a wounded insur- 
gent, and the officer could, with dif- 
ficulty prevent the Cossacks from 
shooting him, Seeing that his life 
was in danger, he hastily retreated, 
and the house was entered by two 
officers and six men. Those out- 
side clamoured fariously for the 


‘Work of destruction to begin, shout- 
lau ! (pillage), Rezac / (mur- 


der), “Ralic! (burn); and for more 
than an hour did the horrified in- 
mates listen to these ominous cries, 
expecting every moment that the 
officers would cease to have any 
control over the men. Meantime 
the house was searched, the six 
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Cossacks filling their pockets with 
everything that appeared of any 
velue, avd utterly disregarding the 
threats and injunctions of the offi- 
cers. The gevtleman in bed was 
turned out, and every room ran- 
sacked, the officers apologising for 
the painful task which was forced 
upon them, and the impossibility 
of executing it in any other way. 
Ultimately, bat not until the offi- 
cers had threatened to shoot the 
men, one of whom replied that his 
carbine also contained a ball, they 
were induced to leave the house. As 
they were leaving, Mr. Bielski, who 
felt some gratitude to the officers 
for their endeavours to mitigate 
the ferocity of the men, offered one 
of them cigars. On their being 
declined, Mr. Bielski said ironically, 
“Why do you refuse them? do you 
think they are poisoned?” On 
which the officer answered, ‘‘ Had 
they been poisoned, I would gladly 
have smoked one, and thus relieved 
myself from any more of this hate- 
ful work.” 

A violent altercation next ensued 
between the officers and the men 
outside, who refused to take charge 
of the prisoners unless they were 
first allowed to plunder the house. 
When at last the latter were remov- 
ed into the high-road they found 
Mr. Fivukenstein and a lady in a 
cart surrounded by soldiers. What 
then transpired I had from the lips 
of one of the prisoners, who de- 
clared that he heard an officer give 
the order for their massacre. 
Finkenstein, oa the other hand, 
assured me that the officer, who 
was endeavouring to protect him, 
presented a revolver at the men 
who first attacked him: however 
that may be, the whole party were 
attacked—three of the Poles were 
killed on the spot. My informant, 
after receiving thirteen wounds, 
managed to shelter himself under 
Mr. Finkenstein’s waggon, out of 
which Mr. F. was dragged and left 
‘for dead, with thirty-two wounds, 
the lady who was with him haviog 
been stabbed in three places. 

Another history, the details of 
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which were of the most harrowing 
description, was narrated to me by 
Mr. Woyciachowski, whose son was 
murdered before his eyes, but that 
has already appeared in print. In- 
deed, there was no lack of evidence 
in Cracow confirmatory of the 
worst accounts we have read in the 
public prints of the barbarity of 
the Russian soldiery. The hotels 
were crowded with refugees, all of 
whom had some instances to re- 
late; while the hospitals were 
filled to overflowing with young 
men, not merely wounded in the 
ordinary course of fighting, but 
often covered with wounds they 
received after having been cap- 
tured and _ disabled. Unfortu- 
nately, the length of the interval 
which usually elapsed between the 
time when the wounds were inflicted 
and when they could be attended 
to, caused them in a very undue pro- 
portion to terminate fatally. Not 
a day passed without my being at- 
tracted to the window by the mourn- 
ful chant of a faneral procession, 
winding its solemn way to the ce- 
metery outside the town, one por- 
tion of which was devoted to the 
interment of those killed for the na- 
tional cause. Almost every evening 
I met in that gloomy society per- 
sons who had some new tale of dis- 
tress to recount, or the loss of some 
near relative or friend to bewail. 
Still there was no symptom of 
flinching ; those who were recover- 
ing from their wounds were only 
yearning to be back to the scene of 
action. The hardships they had 
undergone could not deter them 
from seeking to rejoin their com- 
rades who were in the field; and 
the hotels swarmed with ardent 
young men either just returned from 
camp for a moment’s respite, or just 
starting to take their share in the 
movement. It was difficult to be an 
indifferent spectator of so much misery 
and so much devotion. 

The concentration of Rassian 
troops in the neighbourhood of Cra- 
cow, and the obstacles in the way of 
despatching bands from that city, had 
induced the insurgents to commence 
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operations upon other points of the 
frontier, so I went to Lemberg to 
see what was going on in the east- 
ern part of Galicia. A ten hours’ 
railway journey takes one to this 
outpost of Austrian civilisation. 
The contrast between the provin- 
cial capital and the old city of Cra- 
cow is sofficiently marked. Con- 
taining a population of nearly ninety 
thousand inhabitants, Lemberg pos- 
sesses none of the grand historic 
associations of Cracow, and can 
boast none of its picturesque effect. 
The houses are large white palatial 
structures, the shops gay and well 
furnished, the streets broad, and 
the city generally modern-looking 
and handsome. In Cracow the 
whole world seemed to live in the 
central square and the streets run- 
bing into it. Everybody knew 
everybody, and everybody was in 
the movement; nothing else was 
thought of or talked of ; youths 
in unmistakable insurgent costume 
were swarming everywhere, aud the 
committees were in constant deli- 
beration. In Lemberg the streets 
were busy with people going about 
their usual vocations, For all 
that a stranger could discover, there 
might have been no national move- 
ment in existence; except the pre- 
cominant black, there was nothing 
to indicate Poland. It is true that 
its official character obliges a num- 
ber of Germans to live at Lemberg, 
and that the large garrison may 
give a greater air of animation to 
the scene; but one felt, on walking 
about the streets, that one bad got 
out of the movement. Nevertheless 
there was something going on, and 
arrangements were being made here 
as at Cracow to equip bands. It is 
from this point that an insurrec- 
tionary movement in Podolia could 
most advantageously be assisted, 
and there can be little doubt that 
an outbreak upon a large scale io 
that province, supported from Hast- 
ern Galicia, would be a source of 
considerable embarras-ment to the 
Russian Government; to carry it 
out effectually, Wallachia should be 
considered the real base of opera- 
tions, 


The weather was so bitterly cold 
during the period of my visit to 
Lemberg, that the camp of Lelewel, 
which I had intended visiting, and 
which was just upon the other side 
of the frontier, in the Palatinate of 
Lublin, was dissolved. It was almost 
impossible to keep the field with 
the driving snow and piercing wind, 
which seemed to penetrate one’s 
whole system. It should be remark- 
ed, that the dispersion of a band 
by no means implies its extinction, 
When either an overwhelming force, 
inclement weather, or the absence of 
supplies or ammunition, render it 
impossible for a band to keep the 
field, they bury or conceal their 
arms; and, if in the neighbourhood 
of Galicia, cross the frontier, and 
rest themselves for @ while ; or, if in 
the kingdom, scatter temporarily, 
but only to reunite at a given ren- 
dezvous on a@ more convenient oc- 
casion. Thus at Easter numbers 
of insurgents went home and 
spent the feast with their friends 
and relations; and just at the mo- 
ment of my visit to Lemberg there 
was a lull in affairs in consequence. 
After staying a few days, I there- 
fore decided upon going direct to 
Warsaw, and proceeded to arrange 
my luggage, in anticipation of the 
ordeal to which I understood tra- 
vellers were subjected on entering 
Russian Poland. I was reluctantly 
compelled to refuse to be the bearer 
of sealed letters, as of course the 
only safe means of communication 
between Poles is by private entre- 
mise; and they are so skilled in 
concealing correspondence that the 
Russians seldom succeed in inter- 
cepting the letters. I did not feel 
the same confidence in being able 
to elude the vigilance of the fron- 
tier officials, though had I pos- 
sessed my subsequent experience, 
I need not have been so prudent. 
The force of circumstances has 
obliged the Poles, when they write 
by post to each other, to convey 
their political intelligence in the 
shape of domestic details, so cun- 
ningly worded that they possess no 
meaning to any one not initiated 
in the family affairs, and the ideas 
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which they can be made to repre- 
sent. The number of deaths, fu- 
nerals, illnesses, and misfortunes, 
which occasionally overtake a fa- 
mily, would appal a stranger who 
read the letter, and did not know 
that these domestic afflictions were 
only fabricated to convey news of 
pational disaster. 

As the through trains from Cra- 
cow to Warsaw had ceased to run, 
I was obliged to pass the: night 
at the miserable frontier station of 
Graniza, where a gaunt building, 
inbabited by a deaf old woman and 
a sulky barefooted maid, does duty 
for a hotel, and where my even- 
ing meal consisted of junks of ham 
and tea, and my bed of a very 
narrow stretcher, with thickly-popu- 
lated dirty sheets. Only two other 
travellers were in the train, and 
they were both insurgents, on their 
way from a camp to spend Eas- 
ter at home, as I afterwards dis- 
covered. None of us had any diffi- 
culty with our passports, and my 
luggage was subjected to a mere 
formal examination. My compan- 
ions dispensed with any such en- 
cumbrance, and walked about the 
platform, on which a company of 
ill-favoured Russian soldiegg were 
drawn up, with the utmost. effron- 
tery. 

The fact that insurgents were 
reported to be hovering about the 
line, that they bad already inter- 
rupted the communication upon 
several occasions, and that they 
had a disagreeable habit of firing 
upon the trains as they passed 
through the dense pine-woods, in- 
vested railway travelling in Poland 
with a novel sort of interest, Only 
three days had elapsed since the 
bridges destroyed by the insurgents 
had been repaired, and we did not 
know that we might not find some 
new interruption established, 

At eight o’clock a.m. we collected 
on the platform. When I say “ we,” 

mean ove company of Russian 
soldiers who were in permanent 
occupation of the station — one 
company who mounted the open 
fourth-class carriages, and were to 
be considered as our protectors— 





an officer with a revolver, and three 
soldiers, who got upon the engine 
to see that the engineers and fire- 
men did not play. tricks—the two 
above-mentioned insurgents, who 
were not deterred by the presence 
of the Russian escort from going to 
Warsaw to see their friends, and 
who had only left their camp two 
days before—and a small group of 
Polish railway officials, who, I pre- 
sume, had no more idea than the 
Russians of the real character of 
their passengers, otherwise they 
would have insisted upon asking to 
see the tickets the insurgents had 
no money to purchase; fur we will 
not, for fear of getting them into a 
scrape, do them the injustice of in- 
sinuating any complicity with their 
penniless compatriots ; though the 
chief of @ station on another line, 
I won’t say where, did inform me 
that he could take ninety guards 
and employés off their duty at apy 
moment, and make a band of in- 
surgents of them, only he thought 
they were more useful passing in- 
surgents up and down the line under 
the noses of the Russian troops. 

With a poff and a shriek we 
dashed off with our light freight 
over the dreary flat country, across 
vast open plains thickly dotted 
with habitations and with peasants 
tilling the ground, through dark 
woods, across marshes, and over 
trestle-bridges, till we got to a 
station where avother company of 
grim, dirty, Mongol-looking soldiers 
were waiting to receive us, and a 
few wild-looking Cossacks, with 
hordes fastened to trees close by, 
were lounging about ; while in the 
fields, a few hundred yards off, 
pickets were posted: for the insur- 
gents like dashing suddenly upon 
isolated stations where a company 
of men may be surprised; then 


. they have been known to jump into 


the train and make it take them up 
or down. the line as their fancy may 
direct. They have played all sorts 
of pranks on the railways; hence 
the strong guard, consisting of sel- 
dom less than a hundred men, by 
which each train is accompanied. 
The sprace officer, with spotless uni- 
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form and patent-leather boots, looks 
rather ont of place in these wild 
regions, and in command of these 
wild, Tartar-looking men,* and we 
cannot wonder that sometimes they 
will not obey his orders, and that 
lady-passengers do not much like 
trusting themselves along a line 
where there is more to be feared 
from the troops who protect than 
from the insurgents who threaten 
it. The mayor of a small town sent 
the foilowing rather characteristic 
account of events which transpired 
in his arrondissement not long 
since :—‘‘ At twelve o’clock on such 
a day,” he reported, ‘“‘ ‘the destroy- 
ers of order’ (insurgents) arrived ; 
they took so much flour, so much 
brandy, so many pigs, &c., for all 
of which they paid, and they then 
retired ; and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the same day, ‘the 
preservers of order’ (Russians) ar- 
rived; they took so much flour, so 
much brandy, so many pigs, &c., for 
which they did not pay; they then 
burned the town to the ground and 
retired.” 

At every station there is the same 
smart officer and the same company 
of soldiers; two or thre@ times be- 
tween the frontier and Warsaw the 
escort is changed, and as we pro- 
ceed more passengers get in. Every 
soul, man or woman, is in the move- 
ment, and talks about it freely ; 
they hand photographs of celebrated 
insurgents about, and upon one oc- 
casion the man whose likeness was 
being discussed was sitting placidly 
Opposite, and did not attempt to 
conceal from his neighbors that 
he was the very individual whose 
figure, bristling with revolvers, we 
were inspecting. There can be no 
greater proof of the unanimity of 
the popular sentiment than the mu- 
tual confidence which all classes 


display in each other, and the free-- 


dom with which the most compro- 
mising ‘topics are discussed. When 
surrounded by Russian soldiers, in- 
eurgents who are lounging about 
the platforms were openly pointed 
out and introdnced to me, I felt 
the only coward of the party, and 
could scarcely believe that all the 
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rest of the people who were in the 
secret were to be trusted. Upon 
one occasion, I saw the insurgent 
whom we had recognised by his 
photograph, in the most amicable 
and confidential conversation with 
the Russian officer commanding the 
company, and was laughed at for 
excessive caution when I expressed 
my surprise at his imprudence. [ 
afterwards learned that no fewer 
than 3000 insurgents on leave from 
their bands had arrived by the three 
different railways which centre at 
Warsaw, to spend Easter in that 
city, and that so inefficient were the 
police, or rather so much implicated 
themselves in the movement, that 
the Government could not Jay hands 
on any of them. One young man, 
who had been wounded in an en- 
counter with Russians, was actually - 
lying ill of bis wound in Warsaw, 
and being attended for it under 
the nose of the Russian authority. 
How, upon our arrival at Warsaw, 
all those who had come with us 
managed to get passports which 
should satisfy the authorities, was 
a mystery; but my friend of the 
photograph, who had never from 
the beginning owned a ticket, was 
careeripg along triumphantly in a 
cab, before I had extricated myself 
from the police formalities. 

Not long since, before the Gov- 
ernment had adopted the plan of 
sending escorts with the train, it 
was stopped by the insurgents, 
about fifty of whom availed them- 
selves of it. As it approached the 
station, the engineer perceived that 
the authorities had got some sus- 
picion of its contents, and that the 
platform was lined with troops. 
There was still time to allow the 
occupants to creep out of the doors 
on the opposite side, and hide 
themselves in the luggage-van. 
This operation was barely accom- 
plished before the train slowly en- 
tered the station. No suspicious 
passengers were found in the car- 
riages, and the officer was at a non- 
plus, when it occurred to him to 
search the Inggage-van. No sooner 
did the engineer hear the order 
given than he quickly attached the 
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van to the engine, and, detaching 
the rest of the train, steamed down 
to get water, taking the luggage- 
van with him as if by mistake. 
After watering the engine, he was 
obliged to come back to the station ; 
and as they bad been all the time 
in sight of the troops, no oppor- 
tunity bad been afforded to the in- 
surgents to escape. Their situation 
was becoming critical as they re- 
entered the station; but to the 
astonishment of every one, the 
guard again re-attached the empty 
train, and off it all went at full 
speed. No sooner did the train 
arrive at a turn which hid it from 
the station, than the van was 
opened, the insurgents jamped out, 
and the train once more entered 
the station amid a general volley of 
abuse, the guard accusing the en- 
gineer of stupidity, the engineer 
laying the fault on the-guard, and 
all secretly amused, indulging, for 
the benefit of the Russians, in the 
loudest mutual recrimination. 

Upon another occasion the line 
had been destroyed by the insur- 
gents, and a party of engineers 
were sent down to repair it. In 
the day they worked at the demo- 
lished bridge, but in the night they 
proceeded to another bridge farther 
on, which they broke down, and 
next day pointed out to the Rus- 
sians what they pretended had been 
a fresh work of the insurgents. 
These latter naturally aim, in the 
first instance, at supplying them- 
selves with funds; and two or three 
young men called upon an official 
the other day to hand over the 
treasure-chest of a small town, As 
they were too few in number to re- 
sort to force and make .a tumult, 
they were rather disconcerted at his 
refusal, and were going away with- 
out it, when he called them back 
and said, “I can’t give you the box 
unless you present a pistol at my 
head.” This was done at once, and 
the box handed over. The youths, 
being inexperienced, then asked 
him for the keys, which he also re- 
fused. Here was another puzzle; 
and the good-natured. official was 
actually obliged to remark, ‘‘I shall 
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certainly not give you the keys, nor 
can, you get the money unless in- 
deed you break open the lock.” 
In this fashion do the Polish offi- 
cials of the Russian Government 
serve their masters. 

The air seemed heavy with sus- 
picion when I at last got away from 
the station, with the sort of feeling 
of having escaped some danger, and 
of being still a very guilty person- 
age. 1 imagined that everybody 
was narrowly examining me, and 
that all the waiters in the hotel 
were spies. And when I drove 
along the wide streets, crowded 
with foot-passengers in black, and 
met here and there a patrol of Rus- 
sian infantry, or a few Cossacks 
with ragged ponies and long lances, 
there was something in the close 
proximity of these antagonistic 
forces which gave me the same sort 
of sensation I once experienced in 
America, when a gentleman in- 
formed me that the barrel upon 
which I was sitting smoking a cigar 
contained gunpowder. ‘There can 
be no doubt that in spite of the 
efforts of the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine on the one hand, and the 
Central Committee on the other, 
the spark may fall at any moment, 
and Warsaw may blow up. 

The two first essentials to the 
traveller's comfort in Warsaw, are 
a lantern, aud a permit to be out 
after ten o'clock at night. After 
seven the streets present a most 
singular aspect; everybody is com- 
pelled to carry a lantern, and the 
town seems inhabited by a popula- 
tion of lively glow-worms. After 
ten o’clock all this disappears ; here 
and there at long intervals a stray 
lantern may be seen, but the bearer 
of it carries in his pocket a permit 
to be in the streets at all. Very 
few Poles carry these, as it implies 
too great a familiarity with the 
Rassian authorities, and loyal Poles 
pride themselves upon not having 
sufficient interest to obtain one. 

With a pair of coloured trousers 
and a hat, however, one may do a 
good dtal without a permit, as no 
native will be seen in either the one 
or the. other. The wearer, there- 
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fore, must expect black looks from 
the townspeople; but, en revanche, 
he is not so likely to be molested 
by the police. Upon one or two 
occasions I was out late with- 
out a permit, buat escaped obser- 
vation by getting into the deep 
shadow when any one passed. I 
found several people doing the same 
thing; they are apt to bolt to some 
other corner on a new arrival, and 
it becomes quite an _ interesting 
amusement to dodge abont, not un- 
like the game of “ post,” the usual 
forfeit being a night in prison. The 
police, however, are not stricter 
than is necessary to keep up ap- 
pearances, as they are all in the 
movement: one of them informed 
a friend of mine that the muzzle 
of a rifle he was endeavouring to 
smuggle home beneath his great- 
coat was visible above the collar, 
and he had better hide it before 
the patrol came, for the patrol are 
disagreeably personal in their in- 
vestigations, particularly when they 
are not sufficiently educated to read 
the permits. 

In spite of all their endeavours, 
the united exertions of the Grand- 
Duke Constantine, General Berg, 
and the Marquis Wielopolski, are 
incapable of suppressing the Central 
Committee, or of preventing that 
occult body from governing not 
only Warsaw, but Poland, just as 
it pleases. It makes use of the 
Government telegraph for the trans- 
mission of its information, of the 
Government post-office for the for- 
warding of its despatches, of the 
Government machinery for the pro- 
mulgation of its orders, of the Gov- 
ernment clerks for the obtaining 
of official information, of the Gov- 
ernment police for carrying out its 
secret designs — in fact, of every- 
body in Poland, whether in Govern- 
ment employ or not, except the 
Russian army, the Marquis Wielo- 
polski, and the peasants of some 
districts. The proclamations of the 
Central Committee are freely circu- 
lated, and the passports issued by it, 
which facilitate the movements of 
the stranger anxious to visit their 
camps, but involve his speedy exe- 


cution if they are discovered upon 
him by the Russian soldiery. [I 
therefore declined, burdening my- 
self with so dangerous a document, 
At the period of my visit, among 
other proclamations issued by the 
Central Committee, was one warn- 
ing the people against spurious do- 
cuments emanating from the Rus- 
sian Government, but which puor- 
ported to be promulgated by the 
Central Committee, and to which a 
stamp in imitation of the one used 
by that body was appended. The 
idea of the authorities in resorting 
to this ruse was characteristic ; but 
the stamp was badly imitated, and 
though for the moment it created 
some little confusion, the public are 
now on their guard again-t similar 
forgeries. Another notification an- 
nounced the death of two persons 
who were executed ag epies in the 
streets of Warsaw by order of the 
Central Committee; the warrant for 
their execution was found pinned 
upon their dead bodieg. It is pro- 
bable that the police on daty at the 
time looked the other way. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the whole of this move- 
ment is the continued existence of 
this Committee in spite of all the 
efforts of the Government to sup- 
press it. The authority it wields 
over the Poles is marvellous. Every 
order is executed as soon as it is 
given, and it possesses. the confi- 
dence of the country so completely, 
that if it commanded the suspen- 
sion of hostilities to-morrow, there 
can be no doubt that the insurrec- 
tion would be at an end. Many 
are the stories told of the mysteri- 
ous working of this secret council. 
Some assert that it consists really 
of only one man, who is known 
only to two other men, who in 
their turn are known to four others, 
and so on, each set being bound 
not to reveal the particular link in 
the chain with which they have to 
deal, so that the first man would 
be unknown to the four. Bat 
these are the fables with which 
wonder-loving gossips delight to 
amuse strangers. The fact is, that 
the members of the Central are very 
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well known to a great number of 
persons, and that practically it is 
merely a sort of upper house to the 
more active and intelligent spirits 
of Warsaw, who discuss in private 
the measures to which the Central 
Committee give effect. Latterly 
the aristocratic element has pre- 
dominated in its councils, and there 
is probably scarcely a single indi- 
vidual on the Committee now who 
was on it in January, when the 
movement was commenced. This 
is not on account of any wide di- 
vergence of opinion, although there 
is an essential difference in the 
views of the two parties, so much 
as in the fact of every original mem- 
ber having been either executed, 
imprisoned, exiled, or obliged to 
join an insurgent band; still the 
Committee exists, and would con- 
tinue to exist if every member of it 
were arrested to-morrow. The odd 
thing is, that there is no difficulty 
whatever in communicating with it. 
It lives nowhere, but is to be found 
everywhere. A band of insurgents 
having occasion to take some forage, 
&c., from a peasant the other day, 
gave him an order for payment on 
the Central Committee. He being 
as ignorant of politics as most of 
his class, came into Warsaw and 
asked the first person he met which 
was the way to the Central Com- 
mittee: people laughed and passed 
on; at last he went to the Russian 
police-cffice and inquired there, in- 
genuously remarking that ‘he-had a 
claim on it for some money. The po- 
lice could give him no assistance; but 
requested him, should he ever find 
the Committee, to come back and 
tell them where it was. So he wan- 
dered disconsolately on till he came 
to a group of persons in one of the 
pablic squares, and asked one of 
them if he could direct him to the 
Central Committee. The gentle- 
man he addressed took him at once 
up. a by-street and inquired his 
reason for wishing to find it, on 
which the peasant pulled out his 
order for payment for forage re- 
ceived by insurgents) The gentle- 
man immediately took the order, 
pulled out his purse, paid the money, 


and made the man put his mark in 
pencil to a formal Central Oommit- 
tee receipt which he had in his 
pocket. Half an hour later a body 
of police were crossing the square 
under the guidance of the ungrate- 
fnt rustic, and minutely examining 
the by-streets; but the group of 
persons had vanished, and _ the 
gentleman who had represented the 
Central Committee upon the occa- 
sion was nowhere to be seen. 

A glacis, about half a mile wide, 
separates the city of Warsaw from 
the citadel. It is filled to overflow- 
ing with political prisoners, and 
every morning crowds of women 
may be seen clustered round the 
prison doors, who have brought 
comforts to their relatives and 
friends, with whom, by special 
favour, they are sometimes per- 
mitted to commuuicate. In the 
event of a popular movement in 
the city, the guns of the fort could 
lay it in rains; but it would not 
offer any very formidable resistance 
to the siege operations of a regular 
army. A barrier round the town is 
guarded by Russian sentries, and 
they examine minutely the passes 
of persons who may wish to go in- 
to the country for a drive. This is, 
however, a luxury very rarely in- 
dalged in by the inhabitants, partly 
because @ pass is not a very easy 
thing for a Pole to get, and partly 
because the country, even clo-e up 
to the city, is by no means safe. 
The insurgents come to within two 
or three miles of it, and Cossacks, 
not very scrupulous in their treat- 
ment of harmless wayfarers, scour 
the neighbourhood. The insurgents 
themselves, however, find very little 
difficulty in going in and out of the 
town as they please. The sentries 
are all to be bought, and in the 
night can easily be induced for a 
consideration to look the other way 
while their enemies are passing to 
or from their camps. Indeed, so 
ready are the Russian soldiers to 
provide themselves with the means 
of procuring brandy, that they will- 
ingly sell their ammunition to the 
insurgents, and are only prevented 
from selling their arms as well, by 
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the impossibility of accounting for 
the absence of them to the military 
authorities, 

General Berg was sent expressly 
from St. Petersburg to assist in the 
military administration of Poland, 
and arrived in Warsaw about the 
same time as myself; he is reported 
to have said, after his first week’s 
experience .of the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, from the 
unanimity amongst all classes of 
Poles, whether employed by the 
Government or not, in favour of 
the movement, that there was only 
one other man in Warsaw upon 
whom he could depend besides 
himself, and that this was the 
Grand-Duke -Constantine. The re- 
mark was aimed specially at the 
Marquis Wielopolski, the Civil 
Governor, between whom and 
General Berg an intense jealousy 
existed, notwithstanding the fact 
of both being included in an order 
from St. Petersburg, which com- 
manded the inhabitants of Warsaw 
to take off their hats whenever they 
met either the Grand-Duke, Berg, or 
Wielopolski. The poor ‘‘ Marquis,” 
as he is called, par excellence, because 
he is the only noble of that rank in 
Poland, enjoys a most unenviable 
distinction amongst both the Rus- 
sians and his own countrymen, the 
Poles. The former distrust him 
because he is a Pole, and was en- 
gaged in the revolution of 1&30-31 ; 
the latter call him a traitor, and 
the author of all the misery which 
has latterly fallen upon their aon- 
happy country. While General Berg 
reports him to the Emperor as un- 
fit for the Imperial confidence, the 
Poles endeavour to get rid of him 
by poison. It is sufficient for the 
“Marquis” to propose @ measure 
to insure the opposition of Berg; 
but as the latter has also an oppo- 
nent to his policy in the Grand- 
Duke, Wielopolski has in the long- 
ran been triumphant. However, 
much we may regret that the most 
remarkable Pole which this century 
has produced should have placed 
himself in a false position with re- 
ference to his country, we are bound 
to accord him a certain qualified 
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idmiration. There is something 
grand in his imperturbable  stub- 
bornness, in his egregious self-suffi- 
ciency, and in his indomitable 
courage. In his ponderous figure, 
massive brow and chin, and shrewd 
eyes, there is an individuality that 
imposes upon those who come «ander 
his influence. His appearance re- 
minded me at the same time of Yeh 
and Cavour, and his character does 
not belie his looks. It contains 
about equal proportions of the 
Chinaman and the Italian; with 
the pride and obstinacy of the one 
he combines the finesse and intel- 
ligence of the other. Stolid and 
reflective, he elaborated a_ policy 
repugnant to his country, and 
trusted to the strength of his will 
and the inflexibility of his character 
to force it upon the nation; but 
he over-estimated his power, the 
nation refused to bend, and Wielo- 
polski, too proud to yield, became 
the servant of Russia. Phrenolo- 
gically speaking, the inordinate de- 
velopment of the organ of self- 
esteem has neutralised all the 


grand qualities which might have 
made him the saviour and the bleas- 


ing of his country. The scheme to 
which he has sacrificed his own 
reputation and his country’s weil- 
being was a vast conception, and 
seems to have been suggested by 
the Galician massacres in 1846, 
Then it was that he addressed to 
Prince Metternich a celebrated let- 
ter, which ended in an exordium to 
his countrymen :—‘ We must take 
a line. Instead of the irregular 
and haphazard course we have been 
hitherto pursuing, we must, by a 
bold stroke which may cause our 
hearts to bleed, substitute for it a 
line of conduct which is safe, and 
which is marked out for us by 
events,” And then he proposed to 
Poland to abdicate its pretensions 
as a distinct nationality, and to 
put itself at the head of Sclavonia, 
His idea was, in other words, that 
the superior moral and intellectual 
resources of Poland should be directed 
to the annexation of Russia — that 
the Poles, identifying themselves 
with the aspirations and aims of the 
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Sclavonic nationalities, should, as 
their most civilised representative, 
control the destinies of eastern Eu- 
rope. “The nobility of Poland,” 
he writes, “will surely prefer to 
march with Russia at the head 
of a Sclavonic civilisation, young, 
vigorous, and with a great future 
before it, than to be dragged, jos- 
tled, despised, hated, and insulted 
at the tail of a decrepid, intriguing, 
and presuming civilisation.” Bat 
the Poles, however much they might 
hate Germany, could not make com- 
mon cause with Russia against it. 
They still clung to the traditions 
of their former independence, and 
preferred rather to fight single- 
handed against three enemies, than 
to identify themselves with one in 
the hope of crushing the other two. 
Wielopolski was too enamoured of 
himself and his plan to abandon it. 
If Poland declined to found Pan- 
slavonia, Wielopolski would found 
it by himself; and he went to St. 
Petersburg to take the preliminary 
steps. The first was the subjaga- 
tion of Poland by force, as argu- 


ment had proved of no avail; and 
in order to carry this out thorongh- 
ly, he succeeded in getting named 


the governor of the country. Of 
course he found himself placed in 
a position of direct antagonism with 
the whole nation, and could only 
rely on Russian bayonets to give 
effect to his will. This he never 
scrupled to do. He never hesitated 
to trample on anything, so that he 
could keep his own head erect. It 
became a straggle between the na- 
tion and the man. We cannot but 
wonder whether there was not a 
fiercer struggle going on within the 
man himself. Has he never felt, 
now that he has laid the country 
he so undoubtedly loves, prostrate 
and bleeding at his feet, one twinge 
of remorse? Has he never thought 
of the day when he fought for the 
liberties he is now crushing, when 
he was the ambassador to England 
of the same people, engaged in the 
same struggle that they are now, and 
when he pleaded for them so elo- 
quently? Has he never inwardly 
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cursed that pride of his natare 
which has so blinded and hardened 
him that he thought he could 
change the aspirations of a nation, 
and did not sbrink from massa- 
cring them when he failed? Un- 
fortunately, Wielopolski had not 
been long in Warsaw before his 
amour propre became involved in 
another direction. He had assur- 
ed the Emperor that he understood 
the Poles, and could govern the 
country; buat every day was prov- 
ing the contrary, and the immi- 
nence of an outbreak threatened 
altogether to destroy his credit and 
his prestige. Then it was that he 
proposed the Conscription Act in 
the dead of winter. No wonder 
his countrymen call him traitor. 
And they are right. A man who 
will not sacrifice his own pride to 
the good of his country is a traitor 
—not, perhaps, in the worst sense, 
but in one equally fatal to the 
cause he ought, if necessary, to die 
for. And Wielopolski would die 
sooner than give in; so he clings 
to Warsaw, and drives about the 
streets surrounded by a Rassian 
escort to protect him from the bul- 
lets of his countrymen. 
Notwithstanding the rigorous 
measures adopted by the Russian 
Government, and the stringency of 
the rules to which everybody is 
obliged to conform in Warsaw, 
there is an entire freedom in the 
expression of opinion. It is only 
before a popular outbreak, when 
public feeling, seething and fer- 
menting, has not yet found a vent, 
that people are afraid to speak. 
When the surface is still calm, any 
solitary individual venturing to ex- 
press an opinion is at once seized, 
so that it is generally difficult be- 
forehand to predict a revolution. 
There is always a moment of !ull, 
and the police are doubly. active, 
while the masses are nerving them- 
selves silently for the final effort. 
No sooner is that made than the 
tongues of the most prudent are 
loosened. In proportion as the 
prisons are filled and arrests in- 
crease do men become reckless, un- 
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til the Government gives up in 
despair the attempt to control the 
freedom of speech. When one com- 
mon sentiment animates a whole 
population, and each individual is 
determined to express it, imprison- 
ment becomes impossible. Thus 
it happened that treason and re- 
volution, so far as Russia was 
concerned, were openly talked in 
Warsaw; spies were of but little 
avail, because they would have 
been obliged to report everybody in 
the town for the same offence. But 
the office of a spy was not coveted ; 
even Jews were not to be bribed. 
The police of the Central Committee 
was so much more efficient than 
that of the Russian Government, 
that sooner or later the doom of a 
epy was certain. So far, then, as 
the liberty of discussing openly the 
situation was concerned, there was 
no difficulty. Every one was glad 
to give a stranger the benefit of his 
patriotic opinions. The Warsaw 


Society met at each other’s houses ; 
triumphed over the news of victories 
gained by insurgents ; mourned over 


defeats; anathematised Russia in 
general, and Berg and Wielopolski 
in particular; canvassed the proba- 
bilities of aid from without, and 
the expediency of the policy to be 
adopted by the Central Committee. 
It was strange to be in a room with 
thirty or forty persons, all of whom 
were uttering sentiments which 
would have infallibly consigned 
them to Siberia if they had been 
heard by a Russian; and yet so 
thoroughly confident of each other, 
that no man hesitated to say exactly 
what he thought; and interesting to 
observe the phases of character as 
indicated by the nature of the views 
expressed — some so sanguine of the 
power of the internal forces at work 
that they were comparatively in- 
different to foreign intervention ; 
others so earnestly anxious for an 
indication from any Western Power 
of a disposition to take up their 
cause; some gloomy and despondent 
of the whole affair;. some alarmed 
at the strong infasion of the middle- 
class element, to which the move- 
ment owed so much of its force; all 
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interested in hearing what impres- 
sion a stranger had received, and in 
discovering what he considered to 
be their ultimate chances of success. 
It was indeed difficult for a tra- 
veller to arrive, on such short no- 
tice, at any definite conclusion; but 
no one could be long in the country 
without perceiving that one ingre- 
dient most essential to a successful 
revolution was wanting. The lead- 
‘ing spirit had not appeared — the 
movement had not yet found a liv- 
ing representative. For a moment, 
persons looking on from abroad 
expected to find in Langiewicz a 
second Garibaldi, but Poland has 
not yet produced either a Garibaldi 
or a Cavour. The Central Govern- 
ment at Warsaw has proved itself a 
most admirably-contrived machine 
for the management of internal 
affairs, but the wisdom of its mea- 
sures has not been in proportion to 
the adroitness which has been ex- 
hibited in carrying out its organisa- 
tion. To make it effective it should 
be the tool of one man, and he.a 
man of consummate genius. In 
supreme moments, if the ship is to 
weather the storm, it must be steered 
by one hand and one head; and 
it does not seem that there is any 
political leader of surpassing ability, 
who, by means of the Central Com- 
mittee, governs the country. Hence 
the very composition of the national 
government undergoes change, and 
there is not that consistency and 
decision in its policy which would 
give confidence were it under the 
guidance of one man. However, 
that is a misfortune, and not a fault. 
The Central Committee, of whom- 
soever it may be composed, deserves 
the highest credit for patriotism and 
skilful organisation; and whatever 
may be the result of their labours, 
they will have deserved well of their 
country, and have given evidence of 
a great many most useful qualities. 
Hitherto my observations had 
been confined to the men of council. 
I still wished, before leaving the 
country, to see the men of action at 
work in the field ; and I shall hope 
in my next to give you the results 
of my experiences in this direction. 
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Ir has happened to me lately to 
travel in Ireland, and pass over a 
considerable quantity of ground 
which I had seen on a previous 
visit just twelve years earlier ; and 
in the interval I found that a change 
had passed over the land equally 


astonishing and gratifying. My pre- 


vious visit was not exactly in one 
of the famine years, but the para- 
lysis of that crisis still lay heavy on 
the land. The work on hand was 
still the clearing away of the rub- 
bish of the old broken-down social 
system, before the nation could 
fairly start into new life. All over 
it, was lamentation and mourniog 
and woe. The very jest and laugh 
of the legendary Irishman, ‘merry 
when shirtless, were extinguished ; 
and a grim echo of the departed 
merriment came from a peasant to 
whom I expressed my wonder at 
the universality of threadbareness 
and rags — wondering when, where, 
and in what circumstances the rai- 
ments, so universally venerable, 
could have been new — “Ah, sir, 
they were new before the famine! ” 
There was reason to expect some 
change of scene, for such powers 
had been at work as will exercise 
more influence over the social con- 
dition of a people than a political 
revolution, or even a war. The 
census of 1841 gave a popula- 
tion of 8,175,124; that of 1851 
reduced the number to 6,552,385. 
The return for 1861 was 5,764,543. 
Daring my earlier visit the morti- 
fying process alone was going on; 
at the second, there had been time 
for the restorative to show itself. 
In 1849 upwards of 2,000,000 of 
paupers had to be relieved; in the 
tenth year afterwards the number 
did not quite reach 150,000. Con- 
currently with these processes, the 
Encumbered Estates Commission 
were busy transferring vast tracts 
of land from the descendants of its 
ancient owners to new men. This 
Is a touching process to the ro- 
mance-writer and the sentimental 


poet. See what Scott makes out 
of one small instance, and that 
only partly effected, in ‘Gay Man- 
nering.’ But what is the pathos of 
a romance to the expression of the 
regrets and broken associations that 
must have attended the disposal of 
twenty-three millions’ worth of pa- 
ternal acres ? yet what public writer 
ventures, on sentimental grounds, 
to lament the metamorphosis that 
passed so much of the available 
soil of the country from bankrupts 
who let it lie waste, to capitalists 
who crop it on the principles of 
high farming? Sentiment had to 
be dumb in the case of a peasantry 
whose wages were doubled, and even 
in some places trebled. 

For all this, one does not somehow 
expect great social changes to be 
immediately perceptible on the out- 
ward surface of a country, like the 
shiftings of the scenes in a play. 
Hajji Baba had heard of distress 
and calamity in England, but he 
could not perceive the symptoms of 
misfortune usual in Oriental coun- 
tries, in the shape of ruined houses, 
deserted ‘cities, and . uncultivated 
fields. In this instance, however, 
the palpable and physical testimo- 
nies to the revolation were grand 
and unmistakable. Passing through 
the southern provinces, on either 
side of the railway — the season be- 
ing the same in both visits — the 
landscape was as different as a sum- 
mer landscape from a winter. Those 
dismal stretches of flat wet waste 
— green, no doubt, but with the 
greenness of putrescence and de- 
cay, not the healthy verdure of 
vitality and growth —are now un- . 
der the plough, or fenced off in dry 
and healthy pasture-paddocks, _fre- 
quented by well-conditioned kine. 
Nor is there any dash of sadness 
thrown over the smiling prospect 
by touching memorials of the de- 
parted children of the soil, such as 
are apt to remain after clearances 
or suchlike social revolutions in this 
island. It has been well remarked, 
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that the types of Goldsmith’s ‘ De- 
serted Village’ “Sweet, smiling 
village, loveliest of the lawn,” are 
all English, and taken from his ex- 
periences when, in his days of strug- 
gle and success, he took his walks 
abroad in the rural districts round 
London; not from his boyish me- 
mories of an Irish ejection. Skull, 
Skibereen, and Balinskelligs, are not 
the places where, the happy garden 
having smiled, it would follow that 
on their desertion mapy a garden 
flower would grow wild. In fact, 
the turf hovels would just slough 
back into the sod and slime from 
which they had been raised, leaving 
no mark of human handiwork be- 
hind them. Many of them, indeed, 
must have had little distance to 
sink ere finding their level. I re- 
member seeing, across a peat-moss in 
Kerry, smoke rising from the ground. 
Approaching to inspect the cause 
of the phenomenon, I found that 
in a very deep peat-cutting advan- 
tage had been taken of the perpen- 
dicular sides at one of the corners, 
in such manner that, by raising two 
turf walls at a right angle, a square 
enclosure was made, which, roofed 
in, becarne a house wherein human 
beings dwelt. While such things 
existed, I remember also seeing on 
the estate ofa benevolent landlord, 
who had a hobby for improving 
mankind by the simple enlargement 
of their dwellings, a set of large five- 
front-windowed houses — literally 
villas — into which he had drafted a 


portion of the peasantry from their 


brown hovels. Their acquired na- 
ture had become too strong for his 
project... The tenants of these edi- 
fices, finding the rooms too large 
and light, probably experienced the 
desire to hide themselves which 
moles or rats would feel in similar 
circumstance; and it was wonder- 
ful to see the many contrivances 
they had for getting into small 
space, and keeping out light and 
air. Some of them, by way of keep- 
ing a quantity of fuel at hand, had 
built a sort of turf buts within the 
large chambers, and there squatted. 

The improvement that has come 
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in the course of nature, though dis- 
tinct enough, is on a scale of less 
exaggerated contrast.. The country 
is speckled with moderate-sized cot- 
tages, and it seems to be a general 
practice to whitewash them. The 
effect of this is very cheerful. Clean- 
liness without takes us by associa- 
tion to the idea of cleanliness with- 
in, although we have heard of the 
thing called a whited sepulchre. 
There is now a new route opened 
to Ireland by Stranraer and Belfast 
— four hours only of sailing, and only 
half of that in the open sea. The 
effect of the journey that way would 
be to give an unreflecting person a 
sad notion of the poverty and barbar- 
ism of Scotland when compared with 
Ireland. You go towards the most 
highly cultivated portion of the 
sister country through the dreariest 
part of Scotland: Wigtownshire is 
the quartziest district in the British 
dominions. Its lumpish brown 
hills look as if they were sown with 
salt, or had just caught the first 
brush of a snow-storm. Yet it will 
be some time ere the average of the 
Irish peasantry be as comfortable 
as the dwellers of this waste, for 
they take care that no more of them 
shall inhabit it than can obtain a 
competent living within it, poor as 
it is. Passing from the north to 
the south of Ireland, you still see 
that you are going, as it were, from 
an old country, where capital and 
industry have been invested for 
generations, to anew; but there is 
not the absolute contrast one used 
to see. It was a far greater con- 
trast, and in itself a curious sight, 
to observe, as I did, here and there, 
and especially near Limerick, 
patches of the old sour “ mountain,” 
with its brown hovels, left in the 
midst of stretches of modern oul- 
tare, like fossils valuable as testi- 
monies to the characteristics of a 
—_ age. I wondered whether 
e dwellers in the neat white- 
washed cottages looked down on 
those in the peat hovels, or if it 
might be the other way, and the 
pristine children of the soil despised 
their better-housed and better-farm- 
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ing neighbours as an _ effeminate 
race, who had degenerated from the 
usages of their peat-smoked and po- 
tato-fed ancestry, and become vic- 
tims of that propensity to abandon 
the hardy simplicity of pristine 
manners, and yield to the seduc- 
tions of luxurious effeminacy which, 
according to an established formula 
adopted by a certain class of histo- 
rians, has led many a noble nation 
to decay. 

The appearance of the inhabit- 
ants of the country was as tho- 
roughly changed as that of its face. 
Formerly rags were the rule, and 
decent sufficiency of clothing the 
exception — now the condition is in- 
verted. This phenomenon I found 
most signally illustrated in Dublin, 
where of course it passed before the 
eye on the largest scale. There 
abound, chiefly for the use of young 
people, picture-books of national 
costumes, where the Swiss peasant 
swaggers in his jager-hat, sash, and 
leggings, and the canny Scot mas- 
querades in that angular and zig- 
zag costume which the skill of 
Cockney tailors invented for the 
Highland regiments — these books, 
I have observed, shy Ireland, as 
affording nothing distinctive enough 
to be set down as national costume. 
Yet was no human being in any 
part of the world more specifically 
marked out than the Milesian of 
twelve years ago, by the thatch of 
glutinous rags into which had tri- 
turated the long frieze coat, small- 
clothes, and grey hose. Now, a few 
aged peasants retain their rags — 
more, as it seemed to me, from habit 
than necessity; and they look as 
much at home in them, and as proud 
as any forefathers of the village ad- 
hering to the costume of their gen- 
eration through the novelties of a 
fickle age. Among the well-clad 
majority, the long coat and small- 
clothes seem to be rapidly passing 
away, and making room for the 
common jacket and trousers of the 
English peasant and mechanic. 

Wandering about in some lone 
places in search of scenery and an- 
tiquities, I missed, without deep 
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regret, a specialty of the former 
times which I can express no other- 
wise than as an oppressive sense of 
being haunted by the natives. You 
crept, for instance, up the edge of a 
brawling brook, and, finding a plot 
of dry green turf, undid your wal- 
let, and proceeded to your repast, 
hoping for such privacy as you 
would find in the Highlands or West- 
moreland. But when you looked 
around, you found that two or three 
human beings had slunk close to 
you, and that so many pairs of 
hungry eyes were watching your 
proceedings. They did not beg 
from you, but they were there, and 
that was enough to disperse the 
joys of solitude: nor, wherever 
you wandered, could you entirely 
get rid of them. They were not 
always the same persons, any more 
than the midges which infest you 
in a walk through the forest in a 
wet August evening are always the 
same group of midges, but they are 
the same so far as the victim is 
concerned. I believe the cause of 
this peculiarity was of a kind cal- 
culated rather to demand pity than 

to incur censure. It arose from a 
sense of misery, helplessness, and 
uncertainty, engendering a  pro- 
pensity to cling around the tolera- 
bly well-dressed stranger, as an ob- 
ject in which there was hope and 
possible protection against the over- 
whelming evils of the time. The pro- 
verbial helplessness of the stranger 
dependent on the kindness and be- 
nevolent influence of those he so- 
journs among was reversed .in Ire- 
land. The stranger tourist was the 
man of power and influence, who 
seemed to radiate around him a pro- 
tecting influence over those among 
whom he sojourned. In this as well 
as other more substantial things I 
found a change, comfortable to my- 
self and cheering as an indication 
of misery past and prosperity pre- 
sent. 

- Begging, of course, has eminently 
decreased, and whether that will be 
an agreeable change to him will de- 
pend much on the taste of the tra- 
veller in Ireland. There is a story 
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of a political economist perambu- 
lating Ireland, who, having been 
subjected to long and eloquent im- 
ploration by a native mendicant 
walking on by his side, at last 
turned round, and, drawing on the 
resources of his special science, said, 
sternly, “ Now, what service have 
you done to me to entitle you to 
expect a payment in the current 
coin of the realm?” “ And plase 
yer honour, haven’t I been keepin’ 
you in discoorse ?” was the answer. 
The philosopher spurned it with in- 
dignant scorn, but in reality it in- 
volved a sounder principle of poli- 
tical economy than any that had 
for some time passed through his 
head. He had been, of course, taught 
to accept and respect as absolutely 
asany axiom in geometry the prin- 
ciple that labour is divided into 
productive and unproductive. But 
this division is not strong enough 
to keep up an actual separation in 
practical life. It means, that when- 
ever there comes forth something 
tangible, that can be handled, pock- 
eted, stored up, and broken or kept 
whole—as stockings, hats, and bot- 
tles—then the labour is productive ; 
but if nothing come thus from it, 
it is wnproductive. The painter of 
the scene in a theatre—the maker 
of the actors’ dresses— are thus each 
a productive labourer ; but the actor 
himself, of whose services they are 
only the subordinate mute assist- 
ants, is unproductive. A book is 
of course a produced article of com- 
merce, but it as been made solely 
by the papermaker, the printer, and 
the binder; the author’s share in 
the work is unproductive, and goes 
for nothing: if, on the other hand, 
we admit him to be productive, can 
we exclude the orator while we in- 
clude the printer who gives his 
speeches to the world ? According to 
this classification, the manufacturer 
of the cigar which you puff into the 
cloud for the soothing of your nerves 
is productive, but the artist who 
soothes them with divine music is 
not. The thing won’t hold, and 
we must include among producers 
worthy of their hire, whoever does 
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anght that we like and are ready 
to pay for. Now, to every man of 
taste the “ discoorse ” of the. Irish 
mendicant.is of this character. Its 
department in the valuable and use- 
fal arts is the rhetorical. Hear 
first the sweetly modulated and 
pathetic appeal, governed by that 
subtlest spirit of the art that con- 
ceals art; hear next the rich,  elo- 
quent outpouring of exuberant gra- 
titude crowned with the  benedic- 
tion—the assurance, expressed with 
such sublime and patriarchal benig- 
nity, that now at last you have done 
that act which is to insure you the 
acceptance of the Mighty Dispenser 
of events: surely all this is worth 
a penny in the current coin of the 
realm, and would bring much more 
if it could be brought in a legiti- 
mate shape into the market. There 
is a converse of the affair, where, 
to be sure, the law of economic 
supply and demand does not main- 
tain itself so satisfactorily. It may 
be questioned whether the storm of 
objurgatory eloquence which fol- 
lows on the certainty of failure to 
obtain the desired copper, is not 
more sublime and worthy of the 
study of a man of taste than the 
expression of grateful blessings ; 
and this, it has to be observed, is a 
rhetorical exhibition which can be 
had for nothing. 

I daresay you remember the alle- 
gory about the Eastern prince who 
was to be cured of his fit of de- 
spondency by wearing the shirt of 
a happy man ; and how, to give effect 
to this prescription, an ambassador 
was sent over the world, who, ever 
as each aspirant to the Happy passed 
before him, found some little shade 
or blot in his felicity, until he 
reached~ perfection in the Irishman 
rollicking through his holiday, but 
discovered that, though he had 
found the happy man, his mission 
was incomplete, since the one per- 
fectly happy man to be found in 
the world did not possess a shirt — 
the physical symbol necessary for 
communicating his elasticity of spi- 
rit to the melancholy prince. The 
aim of this allegory is at the won- 
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derfal flow of animal spirits which 
in the Milesian bubbles up through 
every pressure of external adver- 
sity. There are conditions, how- 
ever, With which even Ais animal 
spirits cannot contend, and among 
these are a long contest with hun- 
ger, and the additional ills that 
flesh inherits from passing repeated 
winters in rags. Of all the lands 
it ever happened to me to sojourn 
in, that inhabited by the easy, 
hearty, thoughtless sons of Erin was, 
during my peregrinations among 
them more than twelve years ago, 
the most dismal. The feeling with 
which it oppressed me was not 
merely that caused by the general 
squalor and hard struggle with the 
world which one feels in the sordid 
back slums of a great city. There, 
indeed, you see that the people 
have a hard fight for existence — 
that they may not in the end suc- 
ceed—and that if they do, the vi- 
tality they achieve is hampered with 
the condition of privation, of suffer- 
ings, and of a general exclusion from 
all the respectable amenities that 


make life enjoyable to the comfort- 


able classes, Still it is felt that 
these are people who will rub on, 
and that, though there will be ca- 
sualties among them — many more 
than those which statistics allow as 
the average meted to mankind in 
general —they are close to where 
the elements of comfort and happi- 
ness abound, and are not precluded 
from all chance of participation in 
them. But the Ireland of the time 
I allude to was so wide a sea of 
misery that it seemed shoreless and 
hopeless — a people, in tbe mass, 
absolutely losing all hold on the 
means of subsistence, and seeming 
likely, unless the whole social or- 
ganisation took a sharp turn, to rot, 
as it were, off the surface of the 
earth. 

The turn was taken, and the 
new road had been for years fol- 
lowed before my last visit. Hence 
it happened that, for all the 
Trishman’s reputation for carry- 
ing a light heart through every- 
thing, I found him a much more 
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agreeable fellow in prosperity than 
in adversity. Of all the peas- 
antry one comes in contact with in 
wandering through the world, he 
is about the most agreeable — so 
polite, so complimentary to all your 
tastes, so ready to admit all you say 
about the superiority of your own 
country to his that he even ex- 
presses a wish to accompany you 
home, And all these winning ways 
are quite natural to him; they are 
not put on, nor are they even quite 
superficial, but spring from a genial 
warmth of heart. . 

It will sound cynical beside such 
an admission, to acknowledge a 
preference for our northern crofter, 
with his hard features and hard 
broad dialect, who would as soon 
turn Papist as touch his hat to the 
well-dressed stranger, or call him 
“your honour,” in answer to a 
question tossed at him with a tour- 
ist’s insolence; yet that preference 
I cannot help entertaining, though 
its object chills one after the genial- 
ity of the peasantry in sister Ire- 
land. Hard and ungenial as the 
crofter peasant may be, he is of our 
own race—our own flesh and blood, 
as’ it were; while the other is a 
stranger, pleasant to meet in the 
journey through life, but not one 
with whom it is quite satisfactory 
to establish permanent relations ; 
and the serious part of the affair 
is, that he is equally an alien to 
his own countrymen of the. upper 
class. 

Yes, there it is; we are one people 
bere, some well off and others poor, 
and shifting up and down through- 
out, with no great gulf fixed in 
any part of our social system. But 
you cannot go through Ireland with- 
out feeling that there are two nations 
there; and the feeling is not an un- 
pleasant one to the tourist, if his 
own consequence and convenience 
are all he thinks of in the matter, 
for he belongs to the superior na- 
tion. Never do we feel the exist- 
ence of this division into two 
nations so distinctly as when Irish 
gentlemen speak in vindication of 
the Irish peasantry, in consequence, 
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perhaps, of some blunt expression 
of censure by an inhabitant of this 
island. No doubt, our tourists are 
insufferable dogs in the way they 
turn up their noses at all things 
not in precise conformity with their 
stereotyped existence, at home, or in 
well-adjusted touring districts. But 
none of their petulant insolence 
conveys the deep meaning imparted 
in an Irish gentleman’s rebuke of 
apy prejudicial remark they may 
happen to make on the Irish com- 
mon people. You feel at once that 
whatever you have said cannot 
possibly concern the Irish gentle- 
man, or his family, or his caste. If 
you have spoken in words of de- 
preciation, he may contradict you, 
but it would be with little more of 
kindred indignation than if you 
had attacked the scenery, the me- 
thod of farming, or the breed of 
cattle. I was going to have said 
that the Irish gentleman would de- 
fend the peasantry from your re- 
proaches much as an English or 
Scotch gentleman might his domes- 
tics; but that would not hit the 


epirit of the condition quite accu- 
rately, nor indeed can I expect it to 
be understood by one who has not 


some attention to it on his 
own part. So far, however, might 
@ comparison with our affluent 
householder defending his domes- 
tics from censorious charges apply, 
that to animadversions on the Irish 
peasantry all the vindications of- 
fered will be in the direction of 
certifying their docility as a sub- 
ordinate caste; that they are really 
not so bad when treated with con- 
sideration — that they do very well 
under judicious persons who know 
the way to manage them—tbat they 
are very susceptible to any attention 
they may receive—that they express 
themselves so appropriately when 
a kindness is conferred, and so 
forth, The leading consideration 
with benevolent Irish people, when 
they inquire about the social con- 
dition of other places, is to know 
whether the rich are kind to the 
poor, They are specially solicitous 
about the vital question, how the 


paid 
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landlords treat their tenantry; and 
it is not easy to get them to realise 
an agricultural system the boast of 
which is that the tenant is com- 
letely independent of the land- 
ord—that each is expected to make 
the best and the hardest bargain he 
can; while, if liberality in outlay 
and allowances be going, it is nearly 
as likely to come from a rich tenant 
dealing with a poor landlord, as 
from the other side. But things are 
changing rapidly, and the pbhra- 
seology which so completely subor- 
dinates one portion of the popula- 
tion to the other will pass with it. 
If the higher classes will then speak 
less kindly of the lower, they will 
speak more respectfully, as of those 
not so far off from the level of their 
own position, Already I have heard 
it favourably augured of the Irish 
peasantry, that they are beginning 
occasionally to exhibit discontent. 
This looks, no doubt, like a para- 
doxical blessing; but the term is 
not here used for the purpose of 
expressing the ira feeling of 
vague generic discontent brought 
in by long sufferings, and by hard- 
ships and inflictions for which there 
seems no specific remedy. The 
more wholesome discontent refer- 
red to is the parent of remedy — 
it is the protest against sitting 
down inertly in the midst of evils 
and imperfections which exertion 
can remedy. It does not excite the 
rustic to the burning of his neigh- 
bour’s ricks-or the shooting of the 
Jandlord, but it disinclines him to 
put up with a bad bargain, and 
makes him demand better drainage 
and improved outhouses. 

I have sometimes been inclined 
to attribute it to their great divi- 
sion into two nations or castes that 
a people naturally frank, hospitable, 
and open-handed, should often ap- 
pear to strangers suspicious and 
greedy. They seem as if they re- 
quired ever to be on their guard 
against some anticipated injury 
or injustice. Travellers remark 
that there is scarcely any country 
in Europe where it is so disagree- 
able to fall short of money in 
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a neighbourhood where one _hap- 

ps to have no personal friends, as 
Ireland. There is a want of reli- 
‘ance on man being just to man, and 
the stranger might probably find 
that it is still more conspicuous 
when the Irish transact with each 
other than in their dealings with 
himself, One observes it in the very 
reluctance that there is to pagt with 
apy purchased article of merchandise 
until the money is tabled, or is evi- 
dently just going to be so, Our 
friend the northern crofter, whose 
face and manner are as forbidding 
as his native mists and east winds, 
may probably begin to thaw a little 
to the stranger, especially if his in- 
quiries show that he bas orthodox 
views on eating off with turnips 
and the five-shift rotation. He may 
even be induced to leave the stilts, 
guide the stranger up the hill, 
and poiat out his course; and it is 
not impossible, if he observe some 
symptoms of regret concerning the 
distance of the nearest place of en- 
tertainment, that he may offer the 
wanderer a bannock and a bowl of 
milk. Should money, however, be 


proffered for such services, the red 
spot of anger will glow on his cheek, 
and he will return to more than his 


old hardness. One finds it other- 
wise in sister Ireland. I happened 
to have so miscalculated as to re- 
quire to wait till some hours past 
midnight for a train at a rather 
comfortable-looking village, which 
owned a small public-house. The 
amount of sympathy which I re- 
ceived among the inhabitants was 
touchingly extensive, and would 
have reconciled me to my position 
if sympathy alone were sufficient 
to do so. Among other symptoms 
which it exhibited, every farmer in 
the neighbourhood was,I perceived, 
devotedly prepared to sit up with 
me during the night, drinking in 
the public-house at my expense. 
The kind-hearted creatures would 
not endure the thought that I should 
walk to the train when there was 
such a thing as a vehicle to be had; 
and when it was brought up, the 
driver was so careful to disabuse 
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me of any notion of its being pro- 
vided gratuitously, that he took 
care, before I stepped in, to get 
possession of the fare, amounting 
to, I think, about four times that 
of a London cab. 

In noticing the symptoms of a 
sudden and rapid stride onwards 
in prosperity, one sees, or imagines 
that he sees, marks of its youth ina 
sort of feebleness and superficiality 
in which it is distinct from the deve- 
lopments of old-established wealth. 
Travellers remarked similar charac- 
teristics in Scotland, when our coun- 
try began to recover, in the middle of 
last century, from her long depres- 
sion, and it is sometimes said that we 
have not even yet entirely got over it. 
In shops, hotels, and other places of 
public traffic, the exterior tone of 
the wealthier country was assumed 
while as yet there was not sufficient 
realised capital to back it, and, in 
short, realities did not answer to ap- 
pearances. So I have thought that, 
to justify what tradesmen call “the 
dressing of the windows,” the stock 
within an Irish shop would gene- 
rally appear meagre. Wherever there 
is a concourse of tourists, sea-bathers, 
or other pleasure and bealth seekers 
of the upper orders in Ireland, hotels 
seem to abound; but he who seeks 
in them the ready supply of whole- 
some cheer to be found even in 
much less ambitious houses in Eng- 
land, will be grievously mistaken. 
In one of these fashionable pleasure 
towns, where was the Royal Hotel, 
the Victoria, the Crown, the Queen’s, 
the Prince’s, and a succession of the 
other next most dignified denomina- 
tions after all royal terms had been 
exhausted, it happened that, there 
being brief time before I started for 
a train, I plunged into each and 
asked if I could get a slice of cold 
meat. No. Indefinite supplies 
were offered in the shape of expec- 
tant cookery, and perbaps, if I had 
had a quarter of a year instead of a 
quarter of an hour to spend in the 
fashionable watering-place, I might 
have been made comfortable. Yet, 
though it was the height of the 
season, and a place full of visitors 
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who were there avowedly to spend 
surplus money, I convinced myself 
that in no one larder of any of the 
showy and regally-named hotels 
did there exist in the form of corned 
beef, ham, leg of mutton, or other 
variety, any one of the ordinary 
items which come under the generic 
designation, so well appreciated by 
travellers, of “cold meat.” On an- 
other little item of food, of import- 
ance to the wayfarer, I have also 
found a meagreness in Ireland. The 
village bakehouse, with its fresh 
biscuits, its rolls, and sometimes its 
varieties of gingerbread and’ other 
sweetened cakes, is unknown there, 
and it was only after long familiarity 
with the fact that the reason for it 
occurred to me. Ireland is the 
country of potato-eaters — not of 
bread-eaters. Perhaps the pheno- 
menon would not have struck me 
so forcibly as it did on my last 
visit had I not come fresh from 
Saxony — probably the  cakiest 
country in the world. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether beer, 
tobacco, or sweetcake is the great- 
est enemy to the health of the north- 
ern Germans. The difficulty there 
is to get possession of a morsel of 
simple bread or biscuit; for even 
when the baked commodity has the 
simplest and -plainest of aspects, its 
use will develop some red or yellow 
yolk of sweet stuff enclosed within 
the crust like a fossil. How pleasant 
it would be to casual wanderers if 
each town in Ireland possessed just 
one of the cakehouses of which 
some dozen will be found in every 
village in northern Germany. 

But these are very trifling mat- 
ters when one remembers that now 
in Ireland there is in progress one 
of the most portentous social experi- 
ments that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. In some countries the 
people govern themselves, or at 
least a considerable portion of them 
govern the whole by what is called 
@ constitution. In other countries 
everything is managed for the peo- 
ple through a centralised authority. 
Accident has made the Irish a por- 
tion of a population accomplishing 


self-government, and at the same 
time has shown that they are awk- 
ward hands at such an accomplish- 
ment, Race, of course, is the solu: 
tion of the difficulty. There is the 
self-governing race and the race 
that must have a master, and Ire- 
land belongs to the latter. The 
doctrine of the absolute qualities 
of raees is a rather seductive and 
dangerous one. It comes readily 
to hand whenever any act of oppres- 
sion or injustice has to be vindi- 
cated ; and though it is scarcely pos- 
sible to deny its influence, yet it is 
as well not to draw practical infer- 
ences of a very conclusive character 
from it. There remains ever the 
question how the race obtained its 
type, and whether this may have 
been created, or at least enhanced, 
by external influences arising out of 
conflicts with other races. 

The great social experiment I 
have referred to has for its object 
the removal of the characteristic 
defects of the Celtic race—in other 
words, the improvement of the 
breed. At other times, and in 
other countries, there have been 
mighty efforts to educate the peo- 
ple, and there have also been great 
social revolutions intended to ele 
vate their position, but often end- 


ing in the bitterest disappointment ° 


from their total inability to main- 
tain an elevated position. The 
work now going on in Ireland is 
different from both of these, and 
has so far an element of hopefal- 
ness in it, that it is not one of the 
schemes that have been tried and 
have failed. It is in reality a vast 
system of training rather than of 
education — of training in those 
common vulgar qualifications and 
capacities which are the means 
through which the inhabitants of 
this island make themselves com- 
fortable. 

So far as I could judge, nothing 
could be more skilfully adapted as 
a remedy for the special deficiencies 
of the Irish than this training, 80 
far as I saw it. We are apt to look 
at our neighbours’ defects as they 
exhibit themselves in turbulence, 
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restlessness, fickleness, and gene- 
ral antagonism to the law, without 
noting the minor disqualifications 
which place him in a false position. 
A want of the practical is ever the 
Irishman’s fault or misfortune. He 
js not a man of business. He does 
not know the best market in which 
to invest his labour, or whatever 
else he has to dispose of. When 
looking out for employment, he 
drifts towards some great public 
work with a gregarious band of his 
countrymen, none of them having 
thought how individually he can 
push his own fortunes by the best 
investment of his individual ca- 
pacities. Even when educated, he 
bas not that minute inquisitiveness 
about matters bearing close upon 
his personal interests. which dis- 
tinguishes the Englishman, and still 
more the Scotchman.. Upon the 
wages given by such a house or in 
such a trade—of the places where 
employment is desirable and un- 
desirable— upon all, in fact, that 
constitutes the thoughts and the 
talk of the ordinary British work- 
man, he is profougdly ignorant. He 
does not know places and names, 
and the individualising of the peo- 
ple he has to do business with by 
street and number is a mystery to 
him. 

In the national schools and else- 
where I could see the efforts to 
make the vast training system now 
in progress meet these special de- 
fects. Boys who would have to go 
into the world as mechanics, and 
girls who would have to seek situa- 
tions as domestics or in manufac- 
turing establishments, were taught 
how to address letters to different 
classes of persons, how to enter 
with them on the business on hand, 
with a number of other practical 
particulars adapted to helping peo- 
ple on in the world. Many of the 
school-books issued by the Board 
.of Education have an amount of 
the practical in them that appears 
a little ludicrous to us who are 
accustomed to the child obtaining 
all that sort of information at the 
domestic hearth, If the farming 
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of Ireland, as conducted by the 
rising generation, be not perfection, 
it will not be for want of teaching 
in the nature and uses of draining, 
maouring, rotation of crops, and, 
in short, the whole philosophy and 
practice of agriculture. Nor is 
this confined to precept and the 
school-room. It is a fine sight that 
at Glencree, in the heart of the 
Wicklow mountains, and far from 
the corrupting influence of their 
companions, where the young cri- 
minals —if criminal at their age 
they can be called—are passing on- 
ward, under the auspices of those 
good kindly souls, the brethren of St. 
Keverns, to a life so different from 
that they seemed to be fated to in 
the streets of Dublin. The estab- 
lishment itself is an epitome of 
working society; for although it is 
in the free open country, yet the 
boys are not all, or beyond a due 
proportion, trained to agricultural 
labour. Of those who are so, the 
cheerful fruits already rise around 
them in the conversion of the bleak 
brown wilderness into a wide stretch 
of corn and pasture—surely the 
most convincing evidence that can 
be brought home to the young 
vagabond of the beauty and value 
of labour. Others, again, are train- 
ed in carpentry, cabinet-making, 
and other mechanical trades; and 
though guided by religious brethren 
who have taken vows on certain 
points of asceticism, it is difficult 
to conceive @ better forecast of the 
busy world in which they will have 
to mix and fight their way than this 
community of industrious boys. 
Whether or not it is to place them 
on a level with the hard-headed, 
self-relying Saxon, the immediate 
benefit to their individual fortunés 
cannot admit of question. 

As a hard logical Protestant, I 
have little relish for the dark sha- 
dows and bright lights brought out 
by alternations of sin and penitence, 
of wrong and expiation. hese 
are the elements, no doubt, of a 
very picturesque life—such, for in- 
stance, as the careers of the Bor- 
gias, Joanne of Naples, and Mary 
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Queen of Scots. Yet for the hum- 
drum daily business of life I prefer 
your folk of fair average goodness, 
who do not go so far astray from 
the flock as to task the energies of 
the beneficent shepherd in search- 
ing for them over mountain and 
morass, and bringing them back ex- 
hausted and repentant to the fold. 
Since stray they will, however, it 
is difficult to realise a sight more 
richly endowed with all the attri- 
butes of moral beauty than the 
labours and watching of the Roman 
Catholic brotherhoods and _sister- 
hoods now devoted to the moral re- 
generation of Ireland. And should 
it be said that Romanism has 
caused the disease for which it 
‘now prescribes an imperfect re- 
medy, the blame thus _ inferred, 
at all events, does not attach to 
those who are now engaged in the 
good work. Whether caused by 
their predecessors or not, they found 
the disease deep-rooted, and soci- 
ety cannot thank them too heartily 
for their efforts to remove and 
ameliorate it. 

This is a fanetion of Romanism 
at which we Protestants make com- 
paratively poor work when we at- 
tempt to mimic it. We won’t sub- 
mit to the control of,.and therefore 
we cannot have the honour of, that 
spiritual supremacy of which it is 
the fruit. Look at that slim sis- 


ter, scarcely yet beyond girlhood, 
gliding about among brawny wo- 
men, whose lives outside have ap- 
proached as nearly as human beings’ 
can to that of the savage beast— 
who have committed every crime 


from murder downwards; yet she 
demeans herself as serenely among 
them as Una among her rugged 
companions. She not only fears 
no violence, but is safe from a jibe 
or an insolent cast of the eye; for 
so established is the religious su- 
premacy of the sisterhood that such 
an act would partake of the char- 
acter of blasphemy. 

The special competency of Ro- 
manism for this sort of work may 
be felt after afew hours in the con- 
vict refuge of Golden Bridge, where 
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convicts live while they are out 
on ticket of leave, being restrained 
by no other sanction than that, if 
they attempt to escape, the ticket or 
licence will be forfeited, and they 
must go back to the convict prison. 
Order, cleanliness, industry, and 
hope are triumphant here. All 
the special defects of the Irish 
seem to be defeated, or by some 
alembic inverted. There is no 
quarelling, no noise, no confasion, 
no filth; and with those who have 
the management and_ responsibility 
there is the strong conviction that 
in by far the ‘greater number —in 
all, indeed, with a few exceptions— 
reformation has taken solid root, 
and a life of useful virtue is to follow. 
Turn now to a refuge set up for Pro- 
testants, and administered as well 
as Protestant institutions permit. 
You feel at once that there is little 
reverence or obedience there, for 
there is no religious sanction to 
exact it. There is little hope also; 
in fact, the inmates are much more 
like our own convicts in this island 
of Great Britain—confirmed thieves, 
and hopelessly @incorrigible. Is 
there, then, im all this, no comfort 
for our Protestantism to fall back 
upon? Yes, I think, there is, and 
it lies here: the inmates of Golden 
Bridge, with its preponderance of 
hopefuls, I found to be between 
sixty and seventy—those of the 
meagre and unpromising Protestant 
establishment numbered five! 

While I am on this subject, let 
me give a hint to every Saxon de- 
sirous of settling anywhere near one 
of the large towns in the south of 
Ireland, to secure without delay a 
staff of approved convicts for ser-, 
vants, if he can be so fortunate as to 
obtain them. I assure you I am not 
jesting. I believe them to be the 
best domestics to be had in Ireland. 
For butlers and valets I cannot 
speak to their merits; but as farm- 
bailiffs, gardeners, and out-door 
workmen generally, I had high as- 
surances of their eligibility; while 
the women make skilful cooks, tidy 
attentive lady’s-maids, and kind 
nurses — being selected, of course, 
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in each instance, according to the 
specialties of their characteristics. 
One would not probably select a 
child-murderess for a nursery-maid 
to an infant; but from the other 
frailties that would render Brit- 
ish female convicts undesirable 
companions to one’s children, the 
Irish peasantry, including those 
who find their way to the convict 
risons, are peculiarly exempt. 
hen, as to the men, they may have 
a turn for shooting agents and 
breaking the heads of bailiffs; but 
these are specialties that may not 
apply to you, or import to you more 
danger than from the average peas- 
ant ; for the great advantage of a con- 
vict staff of servants remains to be 
told, that your household is under 
the vigilant supervision of that fine 
constabulary which so distinguishes 
Ireland from the rest of the empire. 
Even if, in looking into the ante- 
cedents of those to whom you pro- 
pose to commit the custody of your 
property, you should find in their 
testimonials such ugly words as lar- 
ceny or burglary, you are told that 
they may have taken a sheep, or a 
pig, or a flitch of bacon, from a 
neighbour not belonging to their 
own faction in the hard times; bat 
if you put them beyond want they 
will not repeat the offence, for they 
are not of the nature of the pro- 
fessional London thief. One reason 
given for Ireland being as free from 
professional thieves as from snakes 
and toads, is, that in Ireland there 
is nothing to steal. No doubt, here- 
tofore, those humble dwellings, 
stocked with the small wealth of a 
frugal under-middle class which 
forms the stock-in-trade of the pro- 
feesional thief, have been rare in 
Ireland ; but the bright day is dawn- 
ing, and soon, perhaps, that impo- 
verished country may owe his pre- 
sence, as well as that of other testi- 
monies, to wealth, progress, and hap- 
piness. The [Irish convicts are in 
fact models of docility and obedience, 
while they have received in prison 
such a training as by no other chance 
can fall to the lot of the Irish peas- 
ant: and. hence, among a people 
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whose mode of dealing with cause 
and effect is peculiar, one might ex- 
pect it to be sometimes a puzzling 
consideration with them, ‘whether 
it is not their duty to put their 
children in the way of crime, that 
they may receive the valuable. train- 
ing, and partake in the brilliant pros- 
pects so opened up. 

These remarks may perhaps serve 
as very minute items to swell the 
praise of the famous system of Irish 
convict discipline, Of that system I 
do not propose to detract from the 
ingenious structure and the won- 
derful results. I am content to 
contemplate it with silent awe, and 
call it “Irish,” no more arrogating 
a capacity to appreciate its merits 
than to measure those of many an- 
other Irish moral phenomenon — 
such as the reason why, on the 
Shannon shore, while the physical- 
force, otherwise blood-and-violence 
party, were taking tea quietly, like 
a set of old maids, the moral- 
force party should fall upon them, 
barn them out, and try to slay 
them. With my small British 
experience I can only look on 
the affair with silent wonder, as 
one does on Brahminism, Budhism, 
and other grand moral phenomena 
arising strange and mighty among 
Oriental tribes. This only I can 
perceive, that no practical man, in 
his sober senses, could think of in- 
troducing the system into Britain. 
It is, in fact, just a slice of despot- 
ism; and whether the Irish ought 
to stand it or not, our unrea- 
sonable people in this country will 
pot put up with despotism when 
they see it practically revealed, 
however much they may applaud 
it when described by some bewil- 
dered enthusiast, who colours it 
up for exhibition. That a convict 
should be detained until he has 
given satisfactory indications that 
he intends to behave well, has the 
sober rational sound that generally 
characterises the procedure of the 
kind of government called paternal ; 
but the carrying out this principle 
to the extent to which it is effected 
in Ireland, gives to a servant of 
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the Government acting in official 
privacy the power of deciding whe- 
ther a convict shall be released at 
the end of a certain term, or shall 
have some period, more or less, 
within the duration of five years 
of additional detention. We have 
an old prejudice in this country, 
that such power should only be 
vested in a judge and jury, with 
publicity over all. If we are to 
have a touch of arbitrary power, I 
am not sure that I could name any 
man in the world to whom I would 
more readily commit it than the 
genial and accomplished gentleman 
now at the head of the convict sys- 
tem of Ireland; but I would rather 
that he kept it there, since it is of 
far too paternal a nature for this self- 
willed unfilial country. No doubt it 
would greatly simplify matters to get 
rid of our ponderous Habeas Corpus 
and trial by jury, and have some be- 
neficent caliph or cadi sitting at the 
gate ‘administering prompt justice 
to all comers, with the whip and 
cord at hand for ready use; but we 
are a slow people, and likely to stick 
in the end to our old constitutional 
safeguards. Sometimes the gallant 
fellows who have spent the best of 
their days in the maintenance of our 
Eastern empire, and in the protec- 
tion of its inhabitants from: a cruel 
despotism, when they return to 
the native hearth are astonished 
at the slow-coachism of everything 
— the quantity of talk and delibera- 
tion — the requisitions, memorials, 
public meetings, reference to com- 
mittees — and so on in endless cir- 
cumlocution, and they can tell you 
how differently they go on with the 
black fellows; but even they, after 
they have been a time at home, be- 
gin to see that the paternal sway 
they have been accustomed to will 
not do among their old schoolfel- 
lows. 

As to our friends over the water, 
I never happened yet to have met 
with an Irishman of the humbler 
orders who had the slightest belief 
in the existence of any law or jus- 
tice in the world for people like 
himself. That a powerful friend, 
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or blarney, or abundant lying, will 
bring him through, an Irishman 
believes; but he has no faith in 
public justice doing anything for 
him. Perhaps there have been 
events in the history of his count 
only too likely to indurate sue 
a creed into its people; but in 
the mean time the effect is, that 
the Irishman takes with arrange- 
ments which would not be ep- 
dured among us. Since subjection 
to arbitrary authority is what he 
thinks his lot, he feels it to be 
much the same whether he is locked 
up at the will of a judge and jury 
or at the will of a jailer. 

By all means, however, let the 
stranger who has an opportunity of 
doing so, look at the phases of this 
social phenomenon; he will find 
them displaying themselves in high- 
ly curious and interesting scenes, 
An evening at the competitive ex- 
amination of the convicts in Smith- 
field Prison, with the renowned Mr. 
Organ standing in the midst of his 
interesting pupils and driving in- 
tellectual life into them, as if it 
were by imparting a portion of his 
own strong vitality, is a scene not 
easily to be forgotten. Were all 
the sound aphorisms in morals, 
political economy, and physiology, 
then bandied about from guilty lips, 
admitted into general practice, how 
changed a world it would be! how 
little would there be in it, not only 
of crime, but of debt and impru- 
dence! In answering the questions 
put to them by their instructor and 
by each other, these children of 
crime show how readily the Irish 
intellect acquires what is taught. 
I shall just give one instance. A 
question comes from one side of the 
house, “How were the crowns of 
England and Scotland united ?” 
Thereupon a_ buallet-headed mur- 
derous-looking ruffian rattles out 
from his bull-dog muzzle, as fast 
as the words can tumble, ‘“ Henry 
VII. left a son, Henry VIII., and a 
daughter, Margaret, who was mar- 
ried to James IV. of Scotland. 
Their son, James V., had a daugh- 
ter, Mary, who, by her. husband, 
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Darnley, had a son, James VI. 
of Scotland; and when the last 
child of Henry VIII. died without 
heirs, he succeeded to the throne 
of England as great-great-grandson 
of Henry VIIL” Garter King-at- 
Arms could not haye told the tale 
more distinctly or accurately. 

The Irish convict system has 
had the good fortune to have been 
wafted onward on the gale of na- 
tional prosperity. There has lately 
been a material increase to produc- 
tive labour in Ireland, giving em- 
ployment to the higher kinds of 
industry ; and here the training in 
the convict prisons has told, by giv- 
ing their inhabitants a hold on the 
labour market. Had such a system 
of training — and admirable train- 
ing it is— been developed at a less 
encouraging period, there might 
have been the rather painfal result 
that all the most lucrative indus- 
trial employments throughout the 
country would have fallen to the 
convicts, to the exclusion of the 
more slovenly, untrained, because 
unconvicted workers. Fortunately, 
however, there has been occupation 
for all comers, and so the Irish con- 
vict system is a success to every- 
body — only let it remain where it 
is. Not that we in this other island 
are unsusceptible of the influence 
of trade on crime. It must be a 
rather humiliating consideration for 
those who administer prison dis- 
cipline, that all they can accomplish 
seems to be but something like a 
percentage on what good or bad 
trade can do. Just now, the stag- 
nation of a portion of our industry 
by the war in America has put 
more criminals into prison than 
any system of discipline will keep 
out of it. This brings us back 
again to that specialty which casts 
sunshine over the whole picture — 
the recent rapid progress, the exist- 
ing substantial prosperity, of Ire- 
land. It is a matter from which in 


this country we should draw more 
than merely sentimental exultation. 
It has been well said that it may 
prove a misfortune to us, that our 
neighbour is rich ; it must be a mis- 
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fortune that he is poor. When, 
some twelve years ago, the troops 
of gaunt and tattered wayfarers 
from the west were spreading over 
our more fortunate soil, dispersing 
everywhere a certain touch and in- 
fluence of their misery, I could 
hardly join in the notion that this 
threw an unjust burden on our re- 


‘sources, which should be forcibly 


repressed, but rather thought it en- 
tered into the beneficent arrange- 
ment of the economy of the world, 
that in this way we, the vigorous, 
the enterprising, and the successful, 
should have practically and keenly 
brought home to us the woes of our 
poor, and, if you will, prodigal bro- 
ther, so that we might feel a sub- 
stantial interest in his welfare, and 
be influenced to bestow some por- 
tion of our energy in lifting him 
out of his miseries. 

The general aspect of cheerful 
prosperity brightens many things 
around, and, to my mind, removes 
a certain gloomy antithesis caused 
by contemplating the remains of 
very ancient affluence which abound 
in Ireland. That the early ecclesi- 
astics were affluent, for a northern 
church, we see in the jewelled 
shrines for relics, psalters, and 
bells, and in other ecclesiastical 
valuables. But many of the orna- 
ments of precious metal in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Society 
belonged to the lay aristocracy, 
who of course were also the posses- 
sors of the curious and costly wea- 
pons stored away there. The va- 
rious ancient devices for cookery, 
too, that have been rescued from 
the sod, the gigantic bronze kettles 
and the quaint drinking cups, point 
to a period when hospitality abound- 
ed in some class or other. I have 
been struck, especially in Kerry, 
with the number of old towers — 
almost as closely grouped as sub- 
urban villas, and far too crowded 
to be the fortalices of separate do- 
mains. Local antiquaries know all 
about them, of course ; but they re- 
minded me of such groups of lordly 
houses as one hears of in the eld 
Assyrian cities, where an assem- 
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blage of domestic establishments, 
each with large pleasure-grounds 
attached to it, was surrounded by a 
wide circuit of wall. 

Treland, if * she cannot match 
England in the number, the great- 
ness, and the perfect art of her 
Gothic buildings, excels the rest 
of the empire, in abundance of 
those mysterious and chaotic anti- 
quities, as to which we only know 
that they go back beyond the 
bounds. of recorded history, and 
cannot be attributed to any speci- 
fic age or people. I had set my 
heart, in my last ‘visit, on seeing 
the cairn of Newgrange — a struc- 
ture which one would call the 
embryo of an Egyptian pyramid, 
if such things grew. I succeeded, 
but not without some difficulty. I 
know no part of the world where, 
in general, antiquities are so widely 
known among the people as Ire- 
land — none where your steps will 
be directed in the right path to- 
wards them from a wider distance. 
I found it-quite the reverse of this 
about Newgrange, and I accounted 
for the phenomenon to my own 
satisfaction, by the consideration 
that the antiquities so well known 
to the peasantry are ecclesiastical, 
and that it is their sacred character, 
not their architecture, that makes 
them interesting and known. It 
was provoking to ‘find that, even 
when I was pretty certain that I had 
come within two miles of the spot, 
I could find no one who knew of it, 
even among well-dressed comfort- 
able-looking people of the farmer 
class. It brought up no recogni- 
tion that I showed them pictures of 
it, and said it was one of the won- 
ders of the world. Totally impreg- 
nable to the conviction that I was 
actually in search of a hole in the 
ground, I was repeatedly asked if I 
wanted to see Farmer Macguire ; 
and that they beheld before them a 
living man so far left in the bond 
of ignorance as}never to have heard 
of Farmer Macguire, was in their 
eyes a phenomenon at least as won- 
derful as their ignorance of the an- 
cient cairn was to me. It seemed, 
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somehow, as if there were some- 
thing akin to my. object in the re- 
peated references to Farmer Mac- 
guire. At length I found a long. 
coated peasant who had actually 
worked for that local magnate, and 
whom, after a leng series of cross- 
questions, I ran to earth, as it were, 
by eliciting a statement that, in 
search of lost poultry, he had once 
gone into a hole with big stones 
in it.. Of this bearer of good tid- 
ings, who was named after one of 
the archangels, I took care not to 
lose my hold until I beheld at a 
distance what I doubted not was 
the scrubby mound [I sought. A 
circle of stones of the kind called, 
because no one knows anything 
about them, Druidical, and the 
black square entrance, like g largish 
drain, leading into the bowels of the 
mound, confirmed the identification. 
By great good-look there was no 
prowler at hand to do the honours 
as guide. I had been so provident 
as to bring with me a candle and 
matches, and so was master of the 
situation. 

To understand the structure of 
this edifice, you must suppose a 
parcel of boys taking some stones 
as large as they can handle, and, 
without any idea of an arch or even 
of a wall, laying them tapering 
towards each other until they nearly 
meet at the top, dropping in a stone 
or two in the orifice left there, and 
others at interstices elsewhere, 
and then making them keep their 
position by the pressure of a heap 
of stones thrown over all. If you 
suppose a place big enough to hold 
a rat or a rabbit thus formed, the 
giant nature of this structure will 
be understood when it is known 
that it contains a chamber twenty 
feet high. It was a nice place to 
cool one’s self in after a hot walk. 
Taking the liberty of presuming it 
to be a chamber in which smoking 
was not prohibited, I drew aids for 
reflection from the breath of latakia, 
and bethought me that surely no- 
where else in the British dominions 
could one feel so thoroughly as if 
some spirit had swept one into the 
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subterranean temple .of some far 
Eastern land, where worships and 
superstitions carry themselves back 
endless centuries behind everything 
of which we have practical concep- 
tion ia this country. The imagin- 
ation is let loose without any prac- 
tical hold on it; you may suppose 
the stones or rocks rather, on 
which the candle glints to bave been 
placed there by giant fingers as 
easily as you could deposit so many 
bricks; and as to the two stone 
saucers or basins —which remain 
where they seem to have been care- 
lessly dropped, because it would 
require a piece of skilful engineer- 
ing to remove them—the idea natu- 
rally to be associated with them is, 
of course, that they were the recep- 
tacles for the blood of the victims 
offered up in human sacrifices, 

I wonder if the world is. ever to 
know anything about the age and 
use of those mysterious monuments 
and erections of shapeless stone, 
which, however they may differ, 
have so strong a rough family like- 
ness wherever they are found. If 
people ambitions of getting at their 
secret, instead of going off at a 
tangent among Druids, Brahmins, 
Badhists, Zoroasterists, worshippers 
of Baal, and suchlike out-ol-the 
way people, would carefully exa- 
mine, compare, and classify the ex- 
isting monuments, we might have a 
better chance of getting into some 
track. An interesting source of 
comparison has lately been brought 
out in the discovery of a rival to 
Newgrange, close by the stone cir- 
cle of Stennis in Shetland, which it- 
self is the rival of Stonehenge. A 
round mound, called Maes Howe, 
standing there conspicuous on the 
flat margin of a salt-water lake, was 
lately opened by some enterprising 
antiquaries, with curious results. 
The whole affair is set forth, accom- 
panied by sketches and transcripts, 
in a monogram called ‘ Notice of 
Runic Inscriptions discovered dur- 
ing recent Excavations made by 
James Parker, M.P.’ Like New- 
grange, Maes Howe is a cairn or 
mound containing a chamber. They 
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differ from each other greatly, how- 
ever, in the place each holds in that 
peculiar department of architectural 
art. The Orcadian edifice is a far 
more spruce and dapper affair than 
its Irish rival, to which it bears,-in- 
deed, something like the resem- 
blance of a ‘modern mansion to an 
old country-house. Its builders evi- 
dently did not know the arch, but 
they had found a structure nearly 
approaching to it. It is rectangular 
and formed by long stones, like beams 
of wood laid upon each other. In 
nearing the roof each successive 
stone is shortened a little, and leans 
in from that above it, until all meet, 
forming a sort of quadrangular 
dome. 

The excavators of Maes Howe were 
delighted to find that it contained 
Runie inscriptions. On these all 
the best learning that the world 
contains as to northern letters has 
been concentrated, but with no re- 
sult throwing light on the origin of 
the edifice. These inscriptions are, 
indeed, rather an illustration of the 
saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun, since they show that 
the practice, supposed to be almost 
peculiar to the Cockney race, of 
leaving their names and immediate 
subjects of contemplation cut in 
the wood or stone of remarkable 
places, by way of dropping their 
visiting cards, had been followed by 
our northern ancestors many hun- 
dreds of years ago. There are here 
such names as Orkason, Kolbains- 
son, Sigurthson, Goukr Traenaldson, 
and others—no doubt men of as 
great respectability “as ever scut- 
tled ship or cut a throat” ia their 
day. Some of them call themselves 
Jerusalemites, whence it is interred 
that they were Crusaders; and there 
are some cutting taunts about the 
pride of Ingiburg, the fair widow, 
from one who had perhaps bitter ex- 
perience of it. 

Ireland contains a rich and little- 
appreciated harvest of curious and 
uncommon types of ecclesiastical 
architecture. It is to be regretted 
that they are not more zealously 
sought out by artists and aati- 
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quaries, so so that the world may 
have the benefit, before they dis- 
appear, of whatever they can con- 
tribute to history or to art. At 
Mellifont, where I had to touch in 
endeavouring to find Newgrange, I 
knew there were some ruins, but had 
no reason, from anything I had heard 
about them, to suppose that they 
were of any note. Among them I 
observed a building so light and 
airy that at a distance I thought it 
must have been a garden-house of 
the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when the 
Italian was affected in such things ; 
but, on close approach, I found it to 
be one of the most exquisite speci- 
mens I bad almost ever seen of the 
slim decorated -Norman—the me- 
dieval architecture, in fact, in the 
first stage of its departure from 
tte old Roman, in which, curiously 
enough, it has a resemblance to the 
corresponding stage in the return 
of medieval architecture, back to the 
classic forms from the  inflaence 
of what is termed the Renaissance. 
I prefer, however, and that strongly, 
the specimens done on the way from 
the classic to the Gothic, over those 
through which the steps were cen- 
turies afterwards retraced. And 
this is natural; for the old Norman 
or Romanesque was a part of an 
original process through which the 
cold, correct, classic fancies passed 
gradually to the development of the 
rich and mellow Gothic, and con- 
sequently had all the vigour of ori- 
givality; while the way back was, 
of course, mere repetition, and mo- 
notonous, like the retracidg back- 
wards at eve of many a morning 
journey into new scenes. The 
building at Mellifont is octagonal 
—a chapter-house, or something of 
that sort, raised on a circular colon- 
nade, with light pillars and round 
arches. It stands in a neglected 
little corner of a glen, not abso- 
lutely left to wildness, but invaded 
by an establishment which seems 
half farm, half paper-mill; and, 
such edifices affording useful shelter 
for cattle, you find the octagon sur- 
rounded by the usual sights and 
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smells which oharacterise the habi- 
tatiuns of these useful quadrupeds, 

As there are thus in Ireland 
many antiquities turning up by 
chance in the wanderer’s path, and 
not surrounded by the reverence 
to which their merits entitle them; 
80, On the other hand, some seem 
unduly appreciated. I sawa_ build- 
ing lately brought iato reverence 
as St. Columba’s house at Kells, 
and, taking advantage of the right 
of private jadgment arrogated by 
us British subjects, I venture to 
question the high antiquity attri- 
buted to it. It seems to owe its 
venerable reputation to its similar. 
ity in external form to other build- 
ings in Ireland held to be older 
than the oldest of English Gothic, 
or Norman. But the antiquity at- 
tributed to them is inferred from 
their builders having been evidently 
ignorant of the structare of the arch, 
while St. Columba’s house is well 
arched, much after the manner of 
some outhouse or subordinate build- 
ing of a religious establishment of 
the fourteenth century. Its repute 
may have arisen from the odd posi- 
tion which local changes give it, 
making it, in fact, although a build- 
ing of ecclesiastical character, an 
actual dwelling-house in a street. 

The visit to Kells was not, how- 
ever, lost. I saw the sacred fountain 
of St. Kiarn welling close to the root 
of a gnarled oak, decorated with 
many rags and other offerings to 
the saint. Judging from the in- 
trinsic value of these gift, he must 
have been a moderate saint and 
easily propitiated ; yet he had the 
reputation of looking sharply after 
his own. He had some pet stone 
crosses which disappeared mysteri- 
ously one by one. Keeping watch 
one night, who should the saint see 
bat his rival, St. Columba, slioking 
away with one of the crosses over 
his shoulder! The injured saint 
gave chase, and St. Columba, un- 
able to get through the Black water, 
dropped the cross there, where it 
may still be seen, To hear all this 
solemnly told by an ancient St. 
Bernard-looking peasant, with seri- 
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ous, earnest eyes, which turned to 
the spot where, sure enough, in the 
middle of the rapid river you saw 
peeping over the water what seemed 
certainly to be the head of an Irish 
cross, had in it a sort of realisation 
of old old times. It would be per- 
haps attributing too much congru- 
ity to such legendary lore to connect 
it with the fact that Columba made 
himself many enemies in Ireland 
as a supporter of the Dalriadic, or 
Scotch branch of the Irish com- 
munity. I found something else 
worth notice at Kells—a sort of Old 
fortality discovering and _ resusci- 
tating at his own hands the remains 
of antiquity there. With the his- 
toricnl name of Latimer, he holds 
office as beadle or sexton of Kells, 
and enjoys in the corner of the 
churchyard an official residence not 
unlike a grave itself in narrowness, 
darkness, and mouldiness. I found 
him engaged, with some assistants, 
at what appeared to be an enor- 
mously heavy job for one not greatly 
endowed with worldly goods — the 
reerection of one of the stone 
crosses which had been buried 
since Cromwell's days, or some 
pretty remote period. He said it 
would, when erected, be the tallest 
cross in Ireland ; and it was certainly, 
where it lay, a huge mass of stone. 
The man himself reminded me 
somewhat of John Shanks, who ob- 
tained for himself a local reputa- 
tion by clearing away with his own 
hands the rubbish of the ruins of 
Elgin Cathedral, and revealing the 
outlines of its foundations, and 
whatever decorations, either in their 
own proper place or mixed up 
with the ruins, had yet been pre- 
served. It was almost inconceiv- 
able that one man’s hands should 
have accomplished all he did; but 
the fruit of long-continued ‘steady 
labour, directed year after year to 
one object, astonishes people when 
they see it in the bulk. I remember 
John when he was a venerable map, 
and had to rest from his labours; 
indeed he had completed them, and 
left nothing for the Woods and 
Forests to do when that sylvan 
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institution .undertook the protec- 
tion of our ruined churches, except 
to give a little aid in strengthening 
the walls. Standing dressed in his 
decent blue coat and small-clothes 
and long-ribbed stockings, he looked 
around with a well-earned air of 
genial satisfaction as the setting 
sun of a summer day—a good em- 
blem of himself in the bright benefi- 
cence of its day’s work — reddened 
the two great towers; but that is 
an old story now. 

I shall be anxious to find if his 
Irish representative has succeeded 
in re-erecting that enormous cross. 
As an acute friend observed to me, 
it reveals, in its existing condition, to 
some extent the method in which 
these crosses were sculptured. The 
tracery in it never was completed, 
an arm remaining a bare block. 
Thus it appears that the eculpture 
of these famous crosses was cut 
after they were erected. This is a 
practice which, in architectural de- 
coration, is reviving ; and there is 10 
doubt that, in the hands of a good 
artist, it has more capacity for fresh- 
ness, expression, and the full adap- 
tation of the decorations to the 
architectural structure and form of 
the edifice, than tracery cut upon 
the stones before they are put to- 
gether is likely to achieve. 

These Irish crosses are the master- 

ieces of a school of art with which 

r. Stuart’s wonderful book on ‘ The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland’ is 
beginning to make the inquiring 
world acquainted. The sculptor in- 
fluenced by the true catholic spirit 
of art might profit by the study 
of these achievements, since the 
methods in which beauty and symme- 
try struggle for development out of 
chaos in the hands of primitive 
artists must be more fruitful in sug- 
gestion than the works of those who 
are taught mechanically to follow 
approved models, And yet one 
would be frightened to fix too much 
attention on such new resources in 
this age of the eccentric and sensa- 
tional in art, lest they should tempt 
some ambitious sculptors to adopt 
the systemati¢ representation of 
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squalid and deformed monstrosities, 
and, giving them the name of 
Prepraxitelesism, or some — such, 
maintain that they are the way, the 
truth, and the light, for no better 
reason than that they discard all 
the elements of beauty and gran- 
deur, and all the facilities for afford- 
ing an accurate transcript of nature, 
which the genius of the great masters 
has from time to time brought within 
the domain of art. 

I conld put up with such a new 
school if it produced nothing worse 
than the small cross of Monaster- 
boice, which is a decided work of 
genius, and shows a command over 
grouping and anatomy as well as 
symmetrical decoration. In Mr. 
Wakeman’s ‘Handbook of Irish 
Antiquities’—a model for all such 
travellers’ mentors, since its useful 
directions are accompanied with 
scholarship and good taste —it is 
said: “The smaller cross is most 
eminently beautiful. The figures 
and ornaments with which its vari- 
ous sides are enriched appear to 
have been executed with an unnsual 
degree of care, and even of artistic 
skill. It has suffered but little 
from the effects of time. The sacri- 
legious hands which attempted the 
ruin of the others appear to have 
spared this; and it stands almost as 
perfect as when, nearly nine centuries 
ago, the artist, we may suppose, 
pronounced his work finished, and 
chiefs and abbots, bards, shanachies, 
warriors, ecclesiastics, and perhaps 
many a rival sculptor, crowded 
round this very spot, full of wonder 
and admiration for what they must 
have considered a truly glorious and 
perhaps unequalled work.” 

I had a second time to feel inter- 
nal thankfulness at escape from the 
pestilent presence of any guide when 
I stepped into the ancient grave- 
yard of Monasterboice. It was a 
calm, sunny day, with _ silence 
around, and all suitable conditions 
for a meditation among the tombs; 
and whatever amount of solemn and 
saddened thoughtfulness there may 
be in one’s nature, few scenes are 
better calculated to bging the whole 
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of it forth. Here, among the ruing 
and among the graves of countless 
generations of peasants, stood up 
those beautiful crosses, while over- 
head rose black against the esky 
their mysterious guardian, the huge 
round tower—a united testimony to 
the genius, the enterprise, and the 
wealth that flourished in that region 
in far far distant ages — recalling 
the strange and tragic history, the 
stormy wars and the ages of deso- 
lating misery which they have out- 
lasted, to see, let us hope, the coun- 
try revive, and raise around them 
the monuments of a new age of pros- 
perity. 

I believe that this is the tallest 
of the round towers, and a grand 
object it truly is. Mr. Petrie and 
his followers have cleared away a 
good deal of the mystery surrounding 
these remarkable Cendings and [ 
cannot say that they have less in- 
terest in my sight that they are 
practically connected with an inci- 
dental and important epoch in early 
Christianity, and that we hear no 
more of Phalic temples, fire-worship 
altars, Chaldean observatories, pro- 
vincial Babel towers, or pillars for 
followers of St. Simeon, with improved 
accommodation, calculated to mitigate 
the hardships of that school of an- 
chorites. ‘hey are Obristian edi- 
fices, connected with ecclesiastical 
establishments and rank in age 
with the earliest English churches. 
All that was epecial and inexplicable 
in their nature,—their great height, 
the doors a considerable distance 
from the ground, the absence of 
interior stairs or other means of 
ascent, and their existence without 
apy other edifices, such as churches 
or monastic buildings, attached to 
them,—can be shown to be pecu- 
liarities adapted to particular ob- 
jects. It is koown that, at the time 
when they were built, places of wor- 
ship were often constructed of wood, 
wattles, or turf. The question 
sometimes being, How the medns at 
the disposal of a community for 
building with stone could be best 
invested? the answer would be, In 
making a place of strength for secur- 
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ing the treasury of the establish- 
ment, and those relics and holy 
books which are beyond all price, 
from the rapacity of the heathen 
Northmen. It was the way of these 
unwelcome guests to run their gal- 
leys on any tolerably safe landing- 
place, scour the country for some 
distance, carry off whatever was 
both valuable and portable, and then 
scainper away to their galleys before 
a force had collected sufficient to 
trouble them. 

Suppose the dangers which a nest 
of peaceful monks have to meet 
from such an incarsion, and you will 
easily suppose their round tower 
to be a good investment of the 
funds available for building pur- 
poses. On hearing that the galleys 
have touched land, the brethren 
carefully collect their reliquaries, 
psulters, ecclesiastical robes, and 
other valuable things, and remove 
them from the sacred but fragile 
fane in which they worship to the 
top of the round tower, and then the 
bulk of the brethren take to their 
heels and get protection where they 
can. The tower, though untenanted, 
will protect its precious contents 
fora time ; but if some four or five 
of the brethren shall valorously re- 
main with them, whether trusting 
to the arm of the flesh or to the in- 
fluence of the sacred chattels in 
their charge, they may give a good 
deal of annoyance to the enemy. 
They have, of course, taken with 
them the ladders and temporary 
platforms by which. they have as- 


cended, and so they await their 
coming enemy. This latter let 
out a portion of their ferocious ex- 
citement in burning the church and 
the cells of the recluses. The little 
garrison perched a couple of hun- 
dred, feet up in the air, were they 
in @ condition to indulge in a sense 
of the ludicrous, might amuse them- 
selves with noting the perplexed 
councils of thei adversaries trying 
to solve the question how they are 
to be got att: Mo, undermine the 
tower, or batter mm lower courses 
so as to -® down, would, of 
course, bol »certainedestruction 
to those who: might ‘bring such an at- 
tempt to a suecessfal conclusion. If 
they should attempt to mount up 
by scaffolding and ladders inside, 
the brethren, waiting a judicious 
moment, may knock their whole ap- 
paratus to pieces by droppiog on it 
one of the stones abundantly at their 
disposal. An attempt to smoke them 
out would go for nothing, as they 
could easily shut out any draught 
from the interior, and breathe the 
pure air of heaven. As to starving 
them out, of course that would be 
possible bad the northern rovers 
time for such an operation, but, as 
professed ascetics, of course the 
garrison would have more than aver- 
age capacity for resistance in this 
direction. It would be difficult in- 
deed to design an edifice better fit- 
ted for the protection of what these 
recluses counted the most valuable 
of all temporal things, than these 
round towers. 
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‘6 Wy HAS NOT ITALY DONE MORE?” 


Ir is difficult to imagine anything 
less instructive than a House of 
Commons debate on the condition 
of Italy. An honourable gentle- 
man rises with a motion for the 
production of certain papers, or in 
pursuance of andimtention to ask 
for certain infor and at once 
launches out fistics, taxa- 
tion, prison Hi and press 
restrictions.. He to by a 
Minister, Orne supporter, 
by the a myou bring 
back the Bourbons, with all their 
cruelty, priesteraft, duplicity, and 
the rest of it?” The two parties at 
issue never face each other; indeed, 
they seem to stand back to back, 
and direct their blows at some un- 
seen antagonist in front of them. 

Session after session witnesses 


the same sham-fight. When cer- 
tain opponents of the Piedmontese 
party allege that there are gross 
abuses in the present government 


of Italy —that prisons are over- 
crowded, prisoners untried, the 
freedom of the press trammelied, and 
@ widespread corruption amongst 
the officials of the State — the an- 
swer invariably is, “ All the same 
vices existed under the Bourbons.” 
It is very much like an unsuccess- 
ful surgeon saying to his patient, 
“Tt is trae my operation has not 
cured you, but remember how much 
you used to suffer from your malady 
before I applied the knife.” This 
is the real condition of Italy. There 
were great evils under the old sys- 
tem, but the new one has not re- 
dressed them. It is easy enough 
for the sub-Alpine Italian, who has 
gained much and given up nothing, 
to uphold the present state of things. 
He belongs to a larger and more 
powerful kingdom, of which his 
own sovereign is the head, and, for 
the time at least, his own city the 
capital He sees grouped around 
him as provinces the former States 
of the peninsula—far more than 
his equals yesterday, and to-day his 


dependants and suppliants. From 
a city neither rich io traditions 
of the past, nor splendid in arsocia- 
tions of the present, be issues the 
mot d’ordre to the most renowned 
capitals of Europe, and it is natural 
enough that he should be vainglori- 
ous over the success of his United 


Italy. But think of the Tuscan , 


or the Neapolitan, who has sacri- 
ficed his whole national identity— 
who has given up his State to bea 
province, and bis splendid capital 
to be a town—who has surrendered 
all the power, pomp, and prestige 
of a metropolis, and sees in his ne- 
glected city, even already, the signs 
of decline and decay! Is it not 
reasonable that he should look for 
some return, some recompense, for 
all these forfeitures? He was told 
that there was one prize, which was 
cheap at them all; that there was 
in the charm of national indepen- 
dence a power that more than re- 
paid men for all the sacrifices they 
could make; that in elevating 
Italy into a nation, Italians would 
at once attain a moral status, for 
which all that they surrendered 
individually would be as nothing. 
It was a very attractive bribe, no 
doubt: it seduced many. ‘There 
were, in fact, only a few who dis- 
trusted its realisation or discredited 
its potency. Italy was to bea first- 
rate European power—a barrier at 
once against France and Austria, 
and a new guarantee for the peace 
of the Continent. Has she, I wuuld 
now ask—has she attained to this 
proud position, or is she even on 
the road to it? Was it ever the 
intention of France that Italy should 
be her rival? Was it ever French 
policy that she should be anything 
but a dependant? It is needless 
to deny—no one presumes to ques- 
tion it— that the world at large 
would bea gainer by a well-governed, 
peaceful, and prosperous Italy, whe- 
ther as one State, under ove head, 
or asa group of separate kingdoms, 
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Italy has many things — Italians 
have much — to contribute to the 
common stock of national charac- 
teristics which wuld benefit the 
world of Europe. They are a highly- 
endowed and richly-gifted race ; 
and they are the depositaries of 
conturies of civilisation, which have 
imparted to their habits an instine- 
tive refinement that would not ill 
combine with the more stern realism 
of northern nations. They are the 
great representatives of that Latin 
race whose civilisation claims to be 
the first in Europe. It has been 
most unfairly, most dishonestly 
urged against the Conservative 
party in England, that they have 
been unfriendly to Italy, and worse 
than indifferent to all her attempts 
at freedom. The Whig party have 
traded on this question, as they 
have done in numberless others, on 
certain cheap and easily-uttered ex- 
pressions in favour of Liberty; and 
they have by mere iteration, and 
the support ofa press by no means 
either well informed or _ wisely 
guided, established a sort of reputa- 
tion as the par excellence friends of 
Italy. Let it be borne, however, 
in mind, that it was the coldness of 
Lord Palmerston, and the firm as- 
surance that he was to expect no- 
thing but civil words from England, 
that drove Count Cavour into the 
French alliance. It was not the 
Derby Administration that refused 
their co-operation and encourage- 
ment to the war with Austria. It 
was the same Minister, one of whose 
claims to the popularity which sus- 
tains his Cabinet is no other than the 
pretence to be the friend of Italy. 
Lord Malmesbury, it is true, was op- 
posed to the war, whose issue must 
either be to establish an Austrian do- 
mination in Italy, or to supersede 
it bya French one. He wisely and 
well calculated that it is not thos 
astrong Italy could be formed. Of 
the liberty the Italians were to re- 
ceive from the hands of the allies, 
they must accept the amount and 
the form that might be offered 
them. They who witnessed the 
French army in Italy after the cam- 


paiga can alone tell to what indig- 
nities and insults the Italians were 
subjected. When the first French 
corps entered Milan at the outbreak 
of the war, popular enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. In that fervid grati- 
tude of a southern people there 
were displays which would alike 
shock the delicacy and wound the 
dignity ofa northern race ; and the 
exhibition of a Zouave soldier 
seated beside some grande dame of 
Milan io a splendid carriage, and 
triumphantly carried about from 
one public place to another, was an 
everyday spectacle in these days of 
boundless joy and bad taste, But 
when the time came for the recall 
of the force, and its withdrawal to 
France, so heart-sick and disgusted 
were the Italians with their guests 
that not only no demonstration of 
respect or regret followed their re- 
tiring steps, but the streets were 
deserted, the windows closed, no 
one was abroad, and the French 
marched out without an emblem or 
an adieu. So much for that tie 
which Louis Napoleon is so fond of 
alluding to as the sure link of sym- 
pathy between the two families of 
Latin blood, 

The day the armistice of Villa- 
franca was announced at Turin saw 
the portrait of Orsini in all the 
printshops side by side with that 
of the Emperor. The Italians saw 
then, and for the first time — what 
their vanity alone had blinded them 
to before — that the war was less for 
them than it was against Austria. 
That necessity for a campaign which 
Mr. Kinglake, with such perfect 
truth, assigns ag the ultimate reason 
of the Crimean war, was far more 
urgently felt by France in the spring 
of 1858. There was a personal ob- 
ligation, too, to take the field, of 
which the Emperor well knew the 
weight and the importavce, The 
nephew, who affected the traditions 
of his uncle, must show himself to 
be a soldier, It was this urgent call 
todo something. great and astonnd- 
ing — something that might savour 
of a grand act of noble self-devo- 
tion and a great fait d’armes to- 
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gether — that induced Cavour to turn 
to France. He very clearly saw 
that the Emperor’s necessity would 
be Italy’s opportunity. “If you 
want a battue,” said the Hungarian 
noble, “come and rid me of my 
wolves.” So well did the crafty 
Italian statesman understand the 
motives of the war, and so tho- 
roughly did he separate in his own 
mind the cause of Italy from the 
real political object of the Emperor, 
that he never, in the freedom of his 
confidential intercourse, hesitated 
to say that they had done as much 
for France as France for them, and 
though it was a case for much pro- 
fession, it was one for small grati- 
tude. 

There is, in vulgar phrase, no 
love lost between France and Italy ; 
there are precisely those close re- 
semblances between the two peoples 
which lead to rivalries, and not 
friendships ; which suggest compari- 
sons, but inspire no affection. There 


is, besides, an unconscious imitation 
of France throughout Itxly, which, 


to a Frenchman’s eyes, is the frank 
recognition of a superior from an 
inferior. The little that Italians 
read is French; their drama, their 
dress, their salon life, are all taken 
from France ; and yet there is a more 
firmly-rooted dislike to France 
throughout the peninsula than in 
apy other part of Europe. The in- 
sufferable pretension of a French- 
man is indeed a heayy infliction, 
and especially to those who are 
bound by the ties of deep obliga- 
tions, aud unable, by the debt of 
their gratitude, even to utter a word 
of protest against it. The debates 
in the Turin Chamber have more 
than once shown the awkwardness 
of even practised orators in a posi- 
tion of such difficulty, and minis- 
terial courtesy has often been sorely 
pushed by the indiscreet candour 
of some southern patriot asking 
whether the Emperor’s leave had 
been obtained for this or that 
project. When we bear in mind 
that the French came into Italy to 
curb the power of Austria and as- 
sert French supremacy over the 
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head of the Church, and not to 
make Italy a great or a united 
power, we have at once the key to 
all the failures and shortcomings 
with which Italian politicians have 
been reproached. 

Our English theory was, that 
France, in her unthinking, uprea- 
soping desire of military glory, was 
mainly contributing to create a rival 
to herself on the Continent ; that 
the French Emperor — that guileless, 
simple-minded child of nature — was, 
in the unsuspecting innocence of 
his trustful heart, erecting into a 
powerful State a kingdom, all 
whose sympathies and interests 
wou'd incline her to side with 
England,’ should England at any 
time be at war with France. We, 
of course, advocated the claims of 
a Free Italy on far higher grounds 
than these. Whig orators and 
statesmen have been for years sole 
patentees and proprietors of such 
phrases as civil and religious free- 
dom, universal toleration, and such 
like ; bat underneath, and not very 
deep underneath, these noble senti- 
ments, lay the pleasant assurance 
which they never omitted to record, 
“ Italy always will be with us when- 
ever there is anything to be done in 
the Mediterranean,” On whatever 
others points men might differ, on 
this one all were agreed. In fact, 
the incautious inquirer who might 
dare to ask for the grounds of this 
Opinion, was not always sure of an 
Over-courteous reply. It was a pro- 
positionso self-evident, it looked 
mere captiousness to discuss it, 
With all the responsibility of such 
a danger, I would still ask, Is this 
really true? Is Italy more likely to 
take part with England than with 
France in the event of a war be 
tween there States ? 

From which nation has she most 
to gain and to fear? Is it from 
England, who bas reiteratedly de- 
clared to her, We wage no wars 
for the sake of our sympathies ; we 
are a careful, thrifty, hard-working 
race, who, so far as what we believe 
to be oor own excellent example, 
and certain good precepts which 
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we are generous enough to throw 
in, have sincere pleasure in seeing 
other countries happy, free, and 
prosperous. Or is it from’ France, 
who stands fully armed and equip- 
ped on her frontier, as ready to in- 
vade as avenge her, whose daily 
task it is to study the map of 
Europe, as a general studies a 
battle-field, thinking what is de- 
fensible, what must be reinforeed— 
here I have so many battalions, and 
there so many squadrons ? 

No intelligent Italian ever feared 
that ill to his nation could come 
from England; there are tens of 
thousands who dread France and 
her designs on the peniusula, and 
this same dread has a potency to an 
Italian heart that cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

Cavour, indeed, in his moments 
of confidence, owned that he re- 
garded a war with France as the 
last necessity of Italian freedom. 
He speculated on the time when 
railroads would be able to convey, 
ata few hours’ warning, from thirty 
to fifty thousand men to the foot 
of each of the Alpine passes, relying 
fully, as perhaps he might, that 
England would take care of the 
seaboard ; but these were specula- 
tions which were to follow on the 
union of Rome and Venice to the 
kingdom,—an era remote in his 
own day, how mach more remote 
now ! 

It is to this contingency the 
French Emperor has ever looked, 
He has enoogh of the Italian in 
his nature to understand the cau- 
tious, patient game of his grateful 
allies. And had Oavour lived, there 
is every reason to believe he never 
would have vouchsafed that frank 
and outspoken recognition of the 
Italian kingdom which he gave so 
promptly after that statesman’s 
death. The Emperor over and over 
again declared that the only anta- 
gonist whose subtlety equalled his 
own was Oavour. ‘ There are but 
three men in Europe,” said he one 
day at Plombiéres, when talking to 
Count Cavour, ‘‘and two of them 
are tow in this room.” With 
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Cavour alive, and in the full 
vigour of his abilities, the Emperor 
would bave conceded nothing. It 
was in the insvlence of his con- 
tempt of those who were to follow 
him that Louis Napoleon said, 
“Play out your game how yon like, 
my cerds are on the table.” The 
consciousness that he is master of 
the situation oozes out in every act 
of the Emperor, and even points 
the very sarcasm of those affect- 
edly kind counsels to patience he 
from time to time administers 
to Italian statesmen. Have you 
not enough to do without Rome or 
Venice either? is the tone of these 
advices. Are there not internal 
reforms to engage you—the assimi- 
lation of your laws—your weights 
and measures—the construction of 
your railroads—the improvement in 
your prisons—-the development of 
various industries—the increase of 
your schools and colleges? Dvoubt- 
less bere are cares weighty enough 
for any statecraft ; but to engage in 
them with success one element is 
all-essential, and that is Confidence. 
Men must feel, above all things, 
that the nation is made, and can- 
not be unmade, There must be 
such an implicit faith in the future 
of Italy that men will sacrifice pre- 
sent and actual prosperity, the pride 
they have felt in the city of their 
birth, and the glorious traditions 
they have cherished from childhood ; 
they must be ready to surrender 
all these, not for any direct and 
papable advantage, but simply and 
solely on trust, that by sach sacri- 
fices a great Italy is to be made 
one day,a grand and united king- 
dom from the Alps to the Adriatic. 
Now, I would ask, is there such a 
trustfulness as this? Is afirm con- 
viction that Italy is made, the sen- 
timent that prevails in the penin- 
sula? Is there not the ever-pre- 
sent terror of a reaction? Do not 
men speculate every day how many 
hours — they are only hours! — of 
march lie between the battlements of 
Verona and the gates of Milan? Has 
not every rumour of a European 
convulsion its own especial fear for 
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an Italian heart? Are not the con- 
vulsive efforts of some half-starved 
highwaymen in the Abruzzi elevat- 
ed to the dignity of a Royalist plot? 
And, last and greatest of all, who is 
to guarantee them what the French 
Emperor may not already have 
decided as to their destiny? He 
has declared, ‘‘I never promised you 
Rome ;” but he has not said, “I 
never pledged myself that I would 
not take back Naples.” 

The very East threatens them 
with its complications. It was but 
the other day that the tone of the 
Italian journals on the subject of 
Turkey predicted a coldness of all 
their relations with England; and 
in their ardour for the success of 
the Suez Canal, they have long 
foreseen the possibility of a. breach 
with Great Britain. 

It is not that by the convulsions 
outside the frontier their foreign re- 
lations might be modified, and their 
peace endangered, for in this they 
would only be following the for- 
‘tunes of all other States; but that 
their whole internal condition, and 
their very existence as a nation, would 
be jeop»rdied by, events in which 
they had no close interest, and over 
whose course they could exercise no 
control, 

This is the uncertainty that hangs 
like a dark cloud over Italy; an 
uncertainty that paralyses the acti- 
vity of commerce, and dulls the 
zeal of the servant of the State, 
which takes from the soldier that 
faith in his flag which is like a re- 
ligion. It renders the _ politician 
hesitating and undecided, and im- 
parts even to the journals a shifting 
and evasive tone that may suit 
any turn of events, and “be equal 
to either furtune.” 

In this uncertainty Italy, like a 
becalmed ship, lies, “ without steer- 
age-way on her.” Men of capital 
think twice before they invest in a 
land of such insecurity. The mal- 
administration in all public works 
is notorious, Cheap contracts, un- 
der-let again and again, to finish in 
bankruptcy, is the history of all of 
them. The great harbour of Ancona 
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and the arsenal at Spezia are la- 
mentable exhibitions of incompe- 
tency, unskilfalness, and fraud, 
An ignorant jealousy of foreigners, 
the stupid fear that French or Eng- 
lishmen should make fortunes ont 
of Italian enterprises, have led to 
the employment of Italians who 
have neither the knowledge, nor the 
experience, nor the capital required 
for large undertakings. The very 
first condition imposed by the Gov- 
ernment is of itself such an obstacle 
as no one conversant with such 
enterprises would encounter. It 
is in this wise: All grants of pub- 
lic money have not merely as their 
object the accomplishment of some 
work of public utility or advantage, 
but are also to fulfil the service of 
being boons to the locality wherein 
they are to be expended; in fact, 
they are the price paid to a popula- 
tion to secure its adhesion to the Go- 
vernment, and its satisfaction with 
the present order of things. These 
“Yankee contracts” are rife in 
Italy, and with an amount of mal- 
versation and corruption that Yan- 
kees alone can rival. The first 
requirement from the contractor is, 
that he should purchase land at 
rates totally above all calculations 
of its value; the next is, the estab- 
lishment of a rate of wages so high 
that all private enterprise seems 
contemptible compared with the 
generous treatment of Government 
labour. What farmer besides, or 
builder, or other employer, can 
afford to pay three francs a-day for 
the commonest sort of labourer ? — 
an amount not only disproportion- 
ate to all the man’s ordinary wants, 
but out of all relation to the ser- 
vices he renders in return — five, 
if not six, such men never doing the 
same amount of work in one day 
as a single navvy in England! 

The system is precisely that which, 
in old days of corrupt elections, we 
used to see at home, the whole ques- 
tion resolving itself into this, We 
must secure popularity here, and 
to do so we must pay for it. Thus 
the nation at large is taxed, that in 
certain localities — such as Ancona, 
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Brindisi, and Spezia, where the 
governing powers were little liked 
—a more friendly feeling might 
obtain, and a certain popularity be 
secured. Contractors are very soon 
given to understand that, come 
what may, there must be no dis- 
missals of idle or refractory men, 
no stoppages—none of what, in the 
vernacular of the police, is called 
“discontent.” How public works 
are conducted under such a system, 
and what are the sort of accommo- 
dations by which these losses are 
repaired, the lamentable failures of 
some of the great banking-houses 
of Bologna and Parma well testify. 

It is needless to say that no gov- 
ernment, with any confidence in it- 
self, would stoop to such measures ; 
but this confidence is the element 
wanting on every side. The Min- 
isters do not trust the Parliament, 
the Parliament does not trust the 
pation. It was but the other day, 
and the whole country was divided 
as to whether Garibaldi had or had 
not the sanction of the Government 
in his expedition to Sicily. They 
knew how all the disclaimers of 
Cavour were sent post-haste over 
Europe after “the Thousand” had 
embarked, and they asked, Why 
may it not be the same now? Is 
Ratazzi more scrupulous or less 
crafty than his predecessor? Even 
when the proclamation appeared 
condemning the~ project, and warn- 
ing all loyal subjects against it, the 
cry was, “This is a mere blind. 
Ratazzi must make this pretence to 
satisfy the Emperor; but the Cuabi- 
net is with us, and so is the King.” 
It is very easy to believe that Gari- 
baldi thought so,—indeed, until he 
reached Catania, he never fully cre- 
dited that the measures to arrest 
his progress were real. What greater 
bane can there be to a State than 
this perpetual ‘distrust? Trust is to 
& question of politics what credit is 
to commerce; without faith either 
must die. The merchant can no 
more be always prepared to deal in 
ready money, than can the Minister 
answer for the success of a measure 
On the spot, A policy demands 
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time, and time requires faith. Now, 
in what or in whom has the Italian 
his trust? It is for the interest of 
a numerical majority that the old 
governments of Italy should not be 
restored — the probability, therefore, 
is, that they will not be restored ; 
but to whose advantage the new 
order of things may redound is an- 
other question. The party of action 
declare, and truthfully declare, that 
the idea of a united Italy was ori- 
ginally Mazzini’s. There is no dis- 
puting this fact, however imprac- 
ticable the means he proposed, or 
however Utopian the project he 
suggested. To Joseph Muzzini is 
due all the honour of the “ Italia 
Una.” -So much for the theory. 
What amount of fact has been 
realised is greatly owing to Gari- 
baldi. It remained for the craft of 
Cavour to absorb both these men, 
and turn them to more profitable 
account than they could ever have 
made of themselves; but what a 
spectacle is all this for the nation! 
This game of alternate theft and 
dixparagement is surely not the 
schooling by which a new people 
can be trained to a bigh estimate 
of their rulers. Why should there 
not be distrust—universul, all-per- 
vading distrust—in a commanity 
where such practices prevail? But 
distrust is an Italian instinct. ‘There 
is not an act or an incident of daily 
life that does not inspire it. The 
Minister recommends the construc- 
tion of a certain bridge or a break- 
water, and the whole world is at 
once in full ery to hunt out what 
personal or family objects he will 
gain by the enterprise. He sub- 
sidises a theatre, and every one asks 
if there be not some scandal about 
the prima donna? Let him grant 
the concession for a line of rail- 
road, and woe to him if, like Baron 
Ricasoli, the project enables him to 
sell an oak-wood to some advantage. 
The theory is, that every one turns 
the station he may chance to occupy 
to his own benefit ; and thut, though 
the Minister may serve tle State 
well, be always serves himself first. 

Italian unity was the idea of the 
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revolution. It was the invention 
of Mazzini, and its success depend- 
ed on that amount of popular 
energy which could be enlisted in 
its favour. They who first advo- 
cated it never meant that it should 
redound to the greatness of a mon- 
archy ; they never speculated on a 
triumph for the House of Savoy. 
It was through the ability of Cavour 
that this turn was given to the na- 
tional will. Cavour saw that the 
party of revolution included the 
great vitality of the nation. To 
employ this party for his purpose— 
to make them the means by which 
the national enthusiasm could be 
moved — was his first effort: his 
second was to restrain, and, when 
necessary, to crush them. I[t was 
in aiding him to curb the men of 
action that the Moderates in the 
Parlinment, and even the Right in 
the Chamber, rallied to the side of 
Cavour. 

Tbat Ratazzi intended to follow 
out the same line in the Garibal- 
dian expedition to Sarnico many 
still believe. Indeed, there is an 
impression abroad that it was by the 
interference of the French Govern- 
ment the expedition was arrested, 
Nothing is more certain than that 
Ratazzi had resolved on employing 
Garibaldi in some shape or other 
when he came last from Caprera to 
Turion. Like Cavour, he also saw 
that all that the nation possessed of 
daring and “go”™ lay in that party ; 
that the appeals of Parliament were 
coldly listened to, and ,the articles 
in the press read with apathy. If 
enthusiasm was to be evoked, it was 
the men of action alone. could do it. 
Now Ratazzi wanted the enthusi- 
asm; he needed it as a means of 
obtaining concessions from France ; 
but he never intended that it 
should have carried him into a 
forward movement, and_ involved 
him in a war. What he required 
was to be able to say to the Em- 
peror—“ You see how the popular 
feeling is excited ; you perceive that 
the nation is bent on obtaining 
Rome for a capital, and by further 
resistance that you expose us to 
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civil war.” The answer from 
France was—“If you have revo. 
lution, you must crush it; aad if 
you cannot, J will.” When, there- 
fore, he did interfere, and directed 
the whole. force of the Government 
against the Garibaldians, the French 
Minister congratulated him on the 
success by sardonically remarking 
that it was plain to see that the 
desire to obtain Rome was only on 
the part of the revolutionists, and 
the nation at large showed no sym- 
pathy whatever, with their designs, 
Thus is it that Italian statesmen 
are ever thwarted and embarrassed, 
Pressed for action on one side, and 
menaced by France on the other, 
every step they take is one of dan- 
ger. To assume even a show of 
independence they are forced to 
maintain an army almost on & war 
footing, at the ruin of their finances, 
Let any one compare the proud and 
haughty tone maintained by the 
little kingdom of Sardinia, with its 
four millions of subjects, to Aus 
tria, with the subservient and cra- 
ven langnage now observed by the 
Italian Government in all their re 
lations with France, and he will be 
astounded to perceive how little of 
independence has been achieved by 
greatness, 

When Talleyrand appeared at the 
Congress of Vienna to support the 
claim of the Restoration, he said, 
“Je vous apporte l’idée du Droit.” 
Was it that this same idée du Droit 
sustained the little kingdom in their 
bold defiance of the great Austrian 
Empire, and it is the absence of 
this conscious Right that now 
weakens, and invalidates Italy? 
Was it the sturdy consciousness of 
asserting no more than their own 
that made this little people able to 
confront one of the greatest mili- 
tary powers of Europe? Is it the 
knowing and feeling by what trick 
and artifice they have risen to great- 
ness that is now the source of their 
indecision and weakness ? 

The all-pervading, overwhelming 
influence of France it is that con- 
stitutes the present difficulty of 
Italy. It is through the proud 
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sense of a national independence 
that Italians should reap the fruits 
of all the sacrifices they have made; 
and yet how can this epirit consist 
with the submission their Ministers 
must show to the Imperial will! 

Italian patriotism was strong 
when it was banded against Austria. 
Now that it is diluted by fears of 
France, it is all but powerless. A 
Minister may from time to time ven- 
ture on a tone of haughty remon- 
strance or displeasure, but he is at 
once met by a sharp rebuke from 
the Tuileries ; and some future ex- 
tract from a French  blue-book 
shows “that the explanations eso 
tendered by the Italian Govern- 
ment have completely satisfied the 
Imperial Cabinet, and the ‘ incident’ 
has left no unpleasant memories 
behind it.” 

Here lay the wily statesman’s 
great success, that he could derive 
from each section in turn, no mat- 
ter how opposite their views or 
how diverse their intentions, the 
amount of support they were able 
to afford him, just as he made 
France the means of pressure on 
England, and England in turn the 
pressure upon France. The em- 
ployment of the Revolution was, 
however, so far perilous, that it 
always excited the fears and dis- 
pleasure of France, and upon each 
occasion did the Emperor manifest 
his anger at the policy. The an- 
nexation of the Duchies cost the 
peace of Villafranca; the expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi was followed by 
the demand for Niece and Savoy; 
and the invasion of the Pope’s do- 
minivus was replied to by the re- 
call of the French Minister from 
Tarin. 

Cavour had to pay the price of 
each success; his triumph was that 
he always made a good bargain. 

There is very little doubt that, 
in any scale of material value, the 
“Duchies” were cheaply purchased 
at the price of Nice and Savoy. Suill 
there were questions in that cession 
of territory that might have made a 
more sensitive Minister pause ere he 
signed his name to the treaty. The 
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cradle of that same proud House 
of Savoy was an old battlemented 
keep, that still held up its ragged 
head among the ruggeder rocks of 
that Alpine region. The king held 
fondly and _ affectionately to his 
birthplace ; he held, besides, to the 
glorious battalions of brave Savoy- 
ards who had stood around him 
like a wall at Novara and Magenta. 
They were the model infantry of 
the kingdom, as patient and un- 
murmuring on the march as they 
were daring in the day of battle. 
Where were such men to be m- 
placed? How their memory sur- 
vives them, let the fact proclaim, 
that the word “Savoia!” is the cry 
of the Italian army at the charge. 
Nice, too, was Garibaldi’s native 
town, and in the few affecting 
words of his farewell to it he 
touched the very heart of the na- 
tion. With all these “ sentiments,” 
if you will, M. Cavour liked his bar- 
gain, and felt all the stockbroker’s 
delight in an “excellent transac- 
tion.” It must, however, be borne 
in mind that all the national en- 
thusiasm — all that great popular 
rising which had placed the whole 
of North and Central Italy ready 
to take the field — bad its origin in 
a@ sentiment. It was the appeal 
of orators, and poets, and soldiers, 
and statesmen to a_ long-enslaved 
race, listened and responded to at 
last with a cry for vengeance. It 
was a@ very dangerous policy to dis- 
credit this fervour. It was a bold 
step to say to the nation, It is 
yours to struggle, and suffer, and 
toil, and fight, but it is for us, the 
men of intrigue and plot, to sit down 
and divide the spoil. Neither Savoy 
nor Nice were Italian, but their 
severance from Italy was a painful 
wound to the nation. 

It enabled, besides, the Mazzi- 
nians to say, You see of how little 
account are the affections and syw- 
pathies of a people where the in- 
terests of a dynasty enter: here 
are our countrymen, the comrades 
who fought beside us in a bundred 
fields, disposed of and bartered like 
a herd of cattle, all because it en- 
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ters into the scheme of an ambi- 
tious Minister to carve out a wider 
kingdom for his master. It may 
possibly have been the growing 
menace of Garibaldi against driv- 
ing him from his rock at Cuaprera 
that really saved the Island of Sar- 
dinia from being yielded up to 
France. Assuredly our English re- 
monstrances on the subject would 
have been no more heeded than the 
former ones aboat Nice and Savoy. 
The haughty indifference of tbe 
Emperor’s Cabinet to Lord John 
Rassell’s protest was the first de- 
claration of that policy which as- 
sumes as its right the control of the 
Italian peninsula. 

Like all young nations — for such, 
in every condition, must this coun- 
try rank — Italians overrate their 
strength and miscalculate their 
weight. Their army, all told, would 
not number two hundred and eighty 
thousand. Their fleet, on which 
they have expended immense sums, 
is In the most incomplete and disor- 
ganised condition. Their two iron- 
clads, the Formidabile and Terribile, 
are mere floating batteries, which 
would probably soon cease to float 
in a seaway. Their deficiency in 
revenue yearly increases. Taxation 
will no more be borne in Naples 
than the conscription in Sicily, 
Such is the incongruous condition 
of the law, that the Tuscan, tlie 
Lombard, the &milian, and the 
Neapolitan systems are different, 
and sometimes opposed. Here are 
some causes for anxiety, if not of 
despondency ; and yet the “ Value 
of our Alliance” is no uncommon 
heading in the columns of the daily 
press. 

M. Peruzzi, the Italian Minister 
of the Interior, in a speech mainly 
addressed to contradictions of the 
statements made by Lord Henry 
Lennox in the House, institutes a 
comparison between the LEoglish 
and the Italian revolutions, and 
asks, ‘‘ Was the condition of your 
own country so peacefal after the 
accession of William that you can 
afford to cast such heavy reproach 
upon us?’ Without entering upon 
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the broad question of the differences 
which progress and civilisation have 
implanted from that time to this, 
how much men have learned of to- 
lerance and of generosity in matters 
of opinion, we would simply declare 
that, to make the cases analugous, 
some few details are wanting. The 
miuvisters of William, for instance, 
should have been in close and 
friendly relations with the Cabinet 
of St. James’s. Amicable remon- 
strances as to the danger of this or 
that policy; friendly warnings as to 
the perils of opposing popular de- 
mands when pressed with force and 
vigour; wise counsels how to guide 
the States amidst the quicksands of 
revolution around ; and, lastly, as a 
lulling security against all present 
danger, hints about maritime con- 
ventions and commercial treaties, 
which should unite the two coun- 
tries in closer amity. The Datch 
Cavour should have done this, and 
more; he should have assured the 
English Cabinet that he was fully 
prepared to suppress all unautho- 
rised interference, all buccaneering 
expeditions; and that strict orders 
hid been given to some Dutch 
Persano to cruise off Cornwall and 
the Lizard, and suffer no suspicious 
craft to effect a landing. 

Had all these measures of high 
policy been taken; had the British 
army been corrupted, and the offi- 
cials of the State bribed over; 
had every General and every Min- 
ister — ay, even every  lord-in- 
waiting — been paid his price; had 
the King been left so isolated that 
not a man could be found to coun- 
sel him, and in his need it was 
to a Russian general, a chance tra- 
veller, he had to turn for advice 
upon a question of military import- 
ance ; — had all these wise and sala- 
tary precautions been taken, the 
resemblance between the fall of 
James in England and Francis II. 
in Naples would certainly have been 
closer. 

It might not be, had we the 
time for it, altogether unprofitable 
to speculate what, if such measures 
had really been taken, would have 
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been the course of our own Revolu- 
lion. It is fully possible that a 
change of dynasty, heralded by such 
frands as these, might not have ex- 
hibited us one whit better than 
our neighbours south of the Alps. 
Bribery and its offspring, a miser- 
able distrust, might have played 
its part with us as with them. Oar 
bold Covenanters might have figur- 
ed as brigands, and we might have 
found our first steps at reorganis- 
ing government and restoring so0- 
ciety met by all the difficulties 
which beset those who attempt to 
build up a right on the foundation 
of a wrong. 

How could you expect the Italians 
to have done more? is the question 
so often propounded; and our an- 
swer is: We are only astonished 
that they have done so much; that 
.is to say, that all the difficulties of 
their task have been quadrupled by 
the mode in which they undertook 
it, This spoliation of what was 
another’s was a bad beginning — 
even to the best of all possible 
issues; jast as it would be a sorry 
excuse for a burglary that it was 
intended to convert the house in- 
to an hospital! The one initial 
wrong entailed a whole catalogue 
of fulsehoods. What a mockery, 
for instance, a plebiscite in a popu- 
lation where the leaders had al- 
ready been bought over, and the 
whole public service bribed! What 
@ spectacle was the affectation of 
consulting the national will where 
all the springs of popalar sentiment 
had been pvisoned! fur, let it never 
be forgotten, the downfall, of the 
Neap»litan Bourbons was the work 
of Cavour far more than of Gari- 
baldi. 

Allusion has been already made 
to the accidental counsels given by 
a Russian general to the King of 
Naples. The circumstances were 
these—of their authenticity there 
is no doubt: When Garibaldi’s 
approach to Naples was known, the 
Royalists counselled the King to 
Stand faust and defend the capital. 
A Russian general, whose great 
Ihilitary fame had obtained for him 
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more than one audience of the King, 
reasoned otherwise. He argued, 
that in street-fighting an army was 
always at a disadvantage; that to 
take barricades you must also take 
the houses that flank them; that 
such warfare gives no advantage to 
disciplined forces, who are, besides, 
invariably outnumbered; men who 
get separated from their corps are 
never seen again; and all combined 
action, after a while, is utterly im- 
possible. His advice was, Draw the 
Garibaldians into the open — in front 
of Capua, for instance—and compel 
these raw levies to fight a real battle 
with disciplined troops. Make them 
take the field where an_ effective 
artillery can operate and a cavalry 
manceuvre, There, their soldierlike 
efficiency will be at once tested, and 
the result will show whether the 
brawling patriots of Genoa or the 
Picciotti of Palermo can really face 
the organised battalions of an army! 

The advice was unquestionably 
excellent, and little doubt is there 
that it would have succeeded, had 
not Cavour at once foreseen the 
threatening danger, and hastened 
to avert it. The Bersaglieri were 
despatched at speed to Naples, to 
be followed as quickly by a consi- 
derable force. There is not a ques- 
tion bat that for their opportune 
arrival Garibaldi would have been 
overwhelmed, and his forces anni- 
hilated. It is not to deplore the re- 
sult which ensued that this incident 
isrecorded. We are no apologists for 
Bourbon wrongs. We make no pre- 
tence to defend the faults and fol- 
lies of those who fancied they stood 
above not only the accidents of for- 
tune, but even the obligations of 
truthfulness. We simply narrate 
the story, to show that the mine 
which exploded the dynasty was 
not fired by a buccaneer, but by the 
practised hand of one who boasted, 
““T have been conspiring all my 
life.” Out of all these plots and 
machinations of Piedmont, where 
bribery abounded and corruption 
prevailed — where pensions were ac- 
corded to the unworthy, and deco- 
ratious and orders to the base— 
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where turbulence bad its price, and 
treachery to a former master its re- 
ward — it would be more than the 
most sanguine could expect a reign 
of order at once should issue. There 
were too many examples of success- 
ful iniquity abroad to make men 
believe that honesty could be even 
good policy. To begin a course of 
reforms at such a moment, and with 
the public mind so agitated, was a 
bold experiment ; and again we say, 
The wonder is, not that “ Italy has 
not done more, but that she has 
done so much.” 

Up to this day it has been the 
policy of the French Emperor to 
thwart the designs and arrest the 
progress of Italy. He may see good 
reason not to desire a strong king- 
dom in the peninsula— he may pre- 
fer a State over which he can exer- 
cise a haughty influence little short 
of a protectorate, and with which 
even in matters of treaty he can 
dictate his own terms, as was late- 
ly the case in that “ Cabotage,” or 
coasting convention, wherein he ob- 
tained the freedom to trade with 
eighteen hundred miles of coast, in 
exchange for six bundred on his 
own side! The Emperor may rea- 
sonably enongh suspect that the 
day of such treaties would end if 
Italy were a great and united power. 
There may be, besides, as others be- 
lieve, stragetic reasons for keeping 
a militery position at Rome — rea- 
sons which bear on questions that 
only can be settled in the Mediter- 
ranean; and not least of all, so long 
as France remains all-powerful. in 
Italy, so long will English influence 
be really secondary tbroughout the 
peninsula; for, with all respect be 


it spoken, we are,. both within and 
without the House of Commons, 
somewhat too vainglorious on the 
score of that “moral influence” we 
imagine we exercise over Italy. Hog- 
land is certainly liked —I am not 
sure Englishmen are — in Italy; 
that is to say, there is a certain re- 
spect and esteem entertained for a 
nation strong, powerful, rich and 
free; but no Italian forgets that we 
never sent them a soldier, nor took 
a shilling of the loan; that whea 
France contributed legions, we sent 
newspaper “leaders;” and kind 
wishes, however ingeniously  ex- 
pressed, are, after all, not the mate- 
rial which will hunt the Croats out 
of Verona, or the Zouaves out of 
Rome, 

It suits Italian politicians in the 
Turin Chamber to re-echo the boast- 
ful declarations of our own parlia- 
ment as to the moral weight of 
England, and the priceless value of 
the English alliance. It is a sort 
of touchstone of an Italian’s liberal- 
ism to laud England and her insti- 
tutions; but we deceive ourselves 
grossly if we imagine that we have 
any stronghold upon the affections 
of this people, least of all such 
hold as would render an alliance 
with a State at war with us a mat- 
ter of difficulty to a Government. 

In our judgments about Italy, 
we have all of us been too much 
disposed to partisanship, and con- 
sequently too prone to exaggerate 
the errors of one side, and palliate 
the faults of the other; the time is 
not really come when we could pro- 
nounce a fair verdict on the nation; 
and when it does come, she will in 
all probability not need it! 
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Tne year of the great Interna- 
tional Exhibition is past, and we 
are now left apparently just where 
we were before. It might per- 
haps have been anticipated that the 
grand pictures congregated at South 
Kensington would have added scale 
and dignity to the paintings pro- 
duced for the Academy in Trafal- 
gar Square. It might have been 
supposed that the master-works 
of European sculpture brought 
into competition with our English 
school would, in coming years, 
have given to our native artists 
some novelty of conception or in- 
creased strength in execution. And 
then, in architecture and the allied 
decorative arts, it were surely not 
wholly vain the hope that the mo- 
dern designs or products exhibited 
in the International building, and 
the medieval treasures contributed 
to the Kensington Museum, might 
have created a new epoch, and have 


imparted to ornamental art and art- 


manufactures an impetus which 
should have borne them onwards 
in steady if not rapid progression. 
Now, we do not say that these an- 
ticipations are doomed to entire 
and final disappointment. Move- 
ments the most momentous, and 
certainly among the most endar- 
ing, are often both silent and slow. 
The seed is sometimes sown for 
long years before the harvest is 
reaped. And so in this looked for 
growth—in this art-culture, where 
the germ may lie for a season dor- 
mant, and the early flowers prove 
frail, and the first fruit scanty and 
immature—much patient watching 
and tending may be wanted before 
our garners shall be filled with the 
promised store. And thus would 
We excuse any present shortcoming, 
and after this manner must we be 
content to explain the fact already 
stated, that, following upon a year 
of jubilee, art has this season again 
sunk to its former level. Yet 
though our painters, sculptors, ar- 
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chitects, and designers have failed to 
show signs of higher or faller inspir- 
ation, we may rejoice that the gene- 
ral public can scarcely revert to its 
previous position. In the conflax 
of nations, manufactures, and arts, 
our knowledge has been increased, 
our horizon extended, and, above 
all, the standards by which merit 
must be henceforth judged have, 
in the same degree, been elevated. 
And if we do not Jet slip from our 
grasp these undoubted gains, we 
may rest assured that the arts of 
our country cannot fail to rise with 
the advance in the taste of the peo- 
ple. Oar painters henceforward will 
have to paint not down but up to 
the level of the public mind; and 
while the demands thus made upon 
our artists may become more heavy, 
we hope that the aids and the re- 
wards which may be offered to la- 
bour and talent may grow greater 
and higher. Contact and competi- 
tion with foreign countries teach, 
among other lessons, that the State 
and the Church must be looked to 
for patronage of the noblest forms 
of art. In three directions, then, 
may we hope for amelioration in 
our national arts: first, as we have 
said, from improved culture of the 
public taste; secondly, from the 
growing conviction that Protestant- 
ism no less than Catholicism should 
make religion the perfection of 
beauty; and, thirdly, from the 
strengthened persuasion that our 
English government, following the 
example of foreign nations, must 
give to the arts, through academies, 
schools and commissions for great 
public works, efficient training and 
honourable reward. These agencies 
have already in some small degree 
come into operation. Revived Go- 
thic architecture has occasionally, 
as in the Church of All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, called to her aid the 
art of painting. The State has, 
for a series of years, given to our 
leading artists commissions for the 
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execution of frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament. The Government 
has, moreover, established at South 
Kensington and in the chief cities 
of the empire, schools for teaching 
the principles and the practice of 
art. Thus, in part through the ex- 
ample set by foreign nations, and 
in some measure by the lessons 
received in international competi- 
tions, we are little by little remov- 
ing the disabilities under which art 
and artists have long laboured in 
this country. And hence have we 
reason to hope that, as the products 
of each succeeding season fall under 
our review, we may have to rejoice 
over an art more thoughtful and 
studious—an art which, in its noble 
intent, shall respond to an intellect 
more aspiring, and an imagination 
more lofty. ; 

It cannot be denied that a grow- 
ing feeling exists that the Royal 
Academy has failed to fulfil its 
mission; and the present Exhibi- 
tion, disappointing public expecta- 
tion, certainly strengthens this im- 
pression. The want of important 
leading pictures, which for some 
years past has been painfully felt, 
leaves the Academy of this season 
again destitute of any marked at- 
traction. The rejection, moreover, 
of works of supposed merit, and 
the unfair hanging of the pictures 
accepted—grievances which long 
ago created discontent—have, in tHe 
arrangement of the present Exhi- 
bition, provoked bitter dissatisfac- 
tion. The injustice of the hanging 
is so patent to every eye that the 
abuse cannot much longer be en- 
dured. The fault, we gladly con- 
cede, is not so much in the indi- 
viduals to whom the arrangement 
of the Exhibition has been in- 
trusted, as in the constitution of 
the Academy itself, which calls for 
reformation. The prescriptive right 
possessed by the forty Acadernicians 
to the best places on the walls, what- 
ever be the merit or demerit of the 
works produced, necessarily inflicts 
an injustice on the thonsand and 
one artists beyond the pale, and al- 
most inevitably reduces the Exhi- 
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bition itself to mediocrity. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more melan- 
choly than to mark the tenacity with 
which certain veteran members, 
holding on to life, and all but hope- 
lessly struggling to maintain a re- 
putation, still persist, year after 
year, in gibbeting respectable im- 
becility in that foremost rank to 
which, by the laws of their Aca- 
demy, they are to the last entitled, 
This decrepitude of genius perhaps 
at its best never over strong, is a 
disaster which often threatens the 
vitality of bodies corporate grown 
venerable in age. Superannua- 
tion is the obvious remedy to 
apply; and for the administration 
of this and other strong but need- 
ful reforms, artists and the general 
public are now anxiously awaiting 
the Report of the Royal Comnfis- 
sion, and the consequent action of 
the Government thereon. 

But though the Academy of the 
season is far below the standard 


which a great nation such as Eng- 
land has a right to expect, we need 
scarcely say that it contains some 


important, and very many most 
pleasing works, and that thus the 
Exhibition maintains its accustomed 
supremacy over all competing col- 
lections. It is true that we have to 
deplore the absence of painters in 
whom the strength of the Academy 
has in former seasons been found, 
Eastlake, Maclise, Landseer, Dyce, 
and Mulready are wholly unrepre- 
sented on the walls, and therefore 
the burden has fallen the heavier 
on younger shoulders, whereon, let 
us hope, the rewards of labour will 
rest. The Academicians and Asso- 
ciates to whom the year is most 
indebted are Elmore, Ward, Phillip, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, Hook, 
Cook, Millais, Goodall,—a limited 
number assuredly, out of a list of 
sixty. But. other artists are press- 
ing forward to fill the gaps. Mr. 
Leighton has gone far to retrieve a 
reputation he had all but lost; Mrs. 
E. M. Ward takes rank upon the 
line as a painter of history; and 
Calderon, Princep, Hicks, Stone, 
Yeames, and Sandys, each gives pro- 
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mise to the fature of the English 
school, Thus is this pleasing but not 
illustrious Exhibition compounded, 
Of the 1205 works contributed, 
we shall attempt individual de- 
scription of but a small percentage. 
Commencing, as usual, with his- 
tory, we are glad to find that the 
chronicling of great events has not 
failed to impart to several pictures 
a corresponding dignity of intent. 
‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ by A. Elmore, 
R.A., is a concentrated composi- 
tion, of much power in purpose, 
and of great elaboration in execu- 
tion. Lucrezia, the daughter of a 
pope, the sister of Cmsar Borgia 
the cardinal, herseif the wife of 
three husbands, one of whom had 
been disposed of by an assassin’s 
hand even at the great door of St. 
Peter's, is here seen plotting with 
an accomplice one of those mur- 
ders of jealousy or revenge with 
which Rome was in those days 


‘ rife Her brother, the Duke of 


Gandia, had been thrown one night 
into the Tiber, and the boatman, 
who was a witness, afterwards ex- 
eusel himself for not having re- 
vealed the deed, because “he had 
seen in his time a hundred dead 
bodies thrown into the river at the 
same place without any inquiry 
being made respecting them, and 
that he had not therefore considered 
it as a matter of any importance!” 
Such are the historic associations 
which this picture by Mr. Elmore 
awakens, The composition is sim- 
ple: it consists of two figures, and 
no more—Lucrezia and her bravo, 
The lady is of that type of south- 
ern beauty which not unfrequently 
unites brilliant talent with blackest 
crime. The features are finely 
formed, as if sensitive to the charms 
of poetry and of art, but the brow 
is knit with desperate resolve, and 
the lip curled by passion, Mr. El- 
more has thrown into his work rich 
colour and masterly execution. 

The picture by J. R. Herbert, 
R.A., also a tragedy, may be noticed 
next, ‘Judith,’ a commanding 
figure, gorgeously robed, one hand 
grasping the sword, the other reach- 
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ing to the bed on which her victim 
sleeps, bas nerved resolution to 
strike the blow. This work is not 
among the most favourable exam- 
ples of that school in which Mr. 
Herbert stands as a leader—a 
school severe in drawing, studied 
in drapery, elaborate in expression, 
but abstemious in colour—a school 
which, keeping austerely aloof from 
the sympathies of the multitude, is 
content with the suffrages of a 
select and cultured few. In this 
figure of ‘Judith’ the colour of the 
flesh might certainly with adven- 
tage have been warmer, the ouwt- 
lines softer, and the modelling 
more round. ‘The Return of the 
Holy Family from Egypt to Naza- 
reth,’ by W. ©. T. Dobson, A., one 
of the very few religious pictures 
in the Exhibition, is, by style no 
less than in subject, a contrast to 
the work of Mr, Herbert. Mr. Dob- 
son ever treats Scripture narrative 
with a gentleness of spirit, and his 
forms, not over firm, blend with 
chastened colour into soft con- 
cord. The incident here chosen is 
novel, and has scarcely indeed been 
touched upon in those Biblical 
series of the middle ages which were 
devoted to the life of the Saviour. 
The New Testament narrative tells 
us that the Lord had appeared “in 
a dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying, 
Arise and take the young child and 
his mother, and go into the land of 
Israel;” but when Joseph heard 
that Archelaus reigned in Judea, he 
was afraid, and turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee, “‘and he came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth.” 
The Holy Fawily, after their long 
and weary journey, have just reached 
their resting-place. The people of 
the town look kindly, and an air 
of peace seems to circle the new 
abode, In the distance rise the 
hills of the wilderness, where in a 
few years St. John was to preach 
repentance. The picture is marked 
by great care, and its well-balanced 
composition fits it for engraving, to 
which it is destined. 

The largest and the most ambi- 
tious work taken from sacred story is 
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preduced by Mr. Leighton, an artist 
whose genius of late years has fal- 
len into chaos, but who now rises 
once again into the sphere of well- 
ordered creation, Of the pictorial 
sobriety or sanity of the picture of 
‘Peacocks,’ we cannot say much in 
apology. ‘The Girl with a Basket 
of Fruit,’ belonging to the) same 
dreamy style, falls more within 
pictorial moderation: the draw- 
ing is indeed subtle, and the forin 
most lovely. After a wholly dif- 
ferent manner — robust, strongly 
marked in expression, and altoge- 
ther admirable—is ‘ An Italian Cross- 
bowman, 8 work, indeed, which 
might have been designed by Man- 
tegna, or any one of the more 
naturalistic and severe among the 
great masters of the olden time. 
But the picture which demands our 
deliberate attention is a life-size 
rendering of ‘Jezebel and Ahab 
met by Elijah the Tishbite.’ Na- 
both had been put to death, and 
Ahab and Jezebel thereupon went 
to take possession of his vineyard. 
“And the word of the Lord caine 
to Elijah the Tishbite, saying, Arise, 
go down to meet Ahab, king of 
Israel.” The painter represents the 
prophet entering the vineyard at 
open dvor, where he meets the 
king and the guilty Jezebel. And 
the man of God spake unto the 
king, saying, “Thus saith the Lord, 
In the place where dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine.” “And of 
Jezebel also spake the Lord, saying, 
The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the 
wall of Jezreel.” Ahab is bowed 
down; for we are told that he rent 
his clothes and bumbled himself; 
bat his guilty wife raises herself 
with proud disdain. This remark- 
able picture is not wholly satis- 
factory—at any rate, from the na- 
ture of thé subject, it is very far 
froin being agreeable. Yet let us 
frankly admit, that not for many 

ars has issued from our English 
school a work which so nearly ac- 
cords with the conditions imposed 
on the high historic style. Our 
English artists are accustomed to 


paint history as the French do 
genre. We scarcely have among us 
at the present time the man who 
can idealise his model into such 
noble types of humanity as have 
come down to us from Greece and 
Italy of the middle age. Onur 
painters go to Wardour Street, and 
know nothing of the Vatican, and 
care, it is to be feared, but little 
even for the master-works in our 
own National Gallery. The grand 
style and the mode of study upon 
which Reyaolds insisted so earnestly 
in his Discourses, have wholly died 
out; and thus even the chief works 
which are honoured by a position 
in our Royal Academy, possess 
usually the characteristics, and in- 
dulge in the blandishments, of mere 
costume-painting. Mr. Armitage, 
in his picture, ‘The Burial of a 
Christian Martyr in the time of 
Nero,’ forms to this lower mode of 
treatment a notable exception. This 
arduous walk of art, forsaken by 
our painters, and unpopular among 
our people, deserves, in the at- 
tempt, whenever honestly made, 
even though not absolutely success- 
ful, all possible encouragement. 
The great schools of the Continent, 
unlike to our own, are prolific in 
these products of labour and of 
knowledge; and if the Royal Aca- 
demy in this country had not been 
guilty of dereliction of the duties for 
which it was instituted, we should 
not now have to deplore the ex- 
tinction of high art among its mem- 
bers. The country is in need of 
great sacred and historic works for 
the decoration. of our churches, 
senate-houses, municipal and other 
public buildings. We believe, could 
artists be found in whom patrons 
might safely repose confidence, the 
precedents set by the mural deco- 
rations in Italy would be followed 
in our own land, But our painters 
at present, as testified by the current 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
lack the needful training. 

_ ‘The House of Commons, 1860,’ 
by J. Phillip, R.A., is a picture 
which has naturally awakened great 
personal interest. A subject of pro- 
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verbial difficulty, portraits of grave 
darkly dressed senators, has been 
here mastered with unusual picto- 
rial tact. Titian might have given 
greater dignity, Veronese more ¢)- 
Jour, Raphael a subtler reading of 
thought and character, but taken 
for all in all, we could scarcely ex- 
pect in the present day a more 
satisfactory rendering of the fea- 
tures of our leading orators and 
statesmen—Disraeli, Stanley, Bul- 
wer, Lytton, Palmerston, Russell, 
Graham, Cornewal! Lewis, with the 
Speaker presiding in his chair. Mr. 
Phillip never fails in breadth, power, 
and effect; more finished detail, 
however, would have improved this 
picture as a work of art, added to 
the accuracy of the heads, and thas 
have enhanced the value of what, 
in a few years, will stand as a his- 
toric record. Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., 
has painted an interesting page 
from the annals of last century, 
‘The Visit of the Foundlings to the 
Studio of Hogarth,’ to view the 
just finished picture of their good 
benefactor, Captain Coram, who de- 
voted his fortune to the fostering 
and providing for these deserted 
children. The portrait is on the 
easel, the artist and the Captain 
join in a talk, anc a bevy of found- 
lings gaze in wondering admiration 
at the picture. The telling subject 
is treated with power and verisimi- 
litude. We think, however, the 
effect of this popular composition 
had been rendered more pleasing 
by greater fusion of outline and de- 
tail, whereby a unity less distracted 
had been maintained. ‘The British 
Embassy in Paris on the day of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ by 
P. H. Calderon, is a thoughtful 
work—the thonght being mani- 
fest by intention thrown into each 
character and purpose which pro- 
nounces the attitudes and marks 
the incidents. We are sorry that 
we cannot congratulate Mr. Calde- 
ron as the recipient of the honour 
which has been his due. For rea- 
sons which are only known and 
appreciated by close corporations, 
the ciaim of Mr. Oalderon to elec- 
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tion as Associate was overruled, and 
a mistake committed, which, at this 
moment, when the deeds of the 
Academy are under severe scrutiny, 
must be regarded as peculiarly un- 
fortunete. ‘ The Meeting of Sir Tho- 
mas More and his Daughter after 
Sentence to Death,’ by W. F. Yeames, 
another among our younger artists 
of coming fame, is worthy of ho- 
nourable mention; and in the same 
category we may place M. Stone’s 
‘Napoleon on the road from We- 
terloo,’ notwithstanding its uneven 
execution. Lastly, one of the most 
commendable of historic pictures, 
is Mrs. E. M. Ward’s ‘ Episode in the 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots,’ a sub- 
ject of never-failing interest, treated 
with good taste, and painted with 
skill, 

The poet who apostrophised a 
thing of beauty as a joy for ever, 
has obtained, through some mis- 
taken perversity, an interpretation 
by tbe rules of contrary! ‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes’ is known as one 
of Keats’s loveliest compositions ; 
but ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ as 


painted by Mr. Millais, will be re- 
membered with ‘The Vale of Rest,’ 
and ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford,’ as 
among the artist's most cherished 


personifications of the repulsive. 
Keats describes fair ‘ Madeline,’ 
by the help of two metaphors: 
under the one she is the “ angel 
newly drest, save wings, for hea- 
ven;” by the other, “a mermaid 
in seaweed.” Mr, Millais has 
chosen, the latter simile: “ Full on 
the casement shone the wintry 
moon,”—“ On Madeline’s fair 
breast :” 


“ Her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees,” 


The painter has seized upon this 
moment for his marvellous picture, 
which, let us once for all admit, 
bears undoubted marks of genius. 
But to pursue the story, Madeline 
bad heard old dames declare how 
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upon St. Agnes’s Eve, “ young vir- 
gins might have visions of delight,” 
and “full of this whim,” we here 
see the maiden standing in a flood 
of silvery moonlight, “soon to 
tremble in her soft and chilly nest, 
in sort of wakeful swoon.” The se- 
quel to the prelude, which Mr. Mil- 
lais has painted, was, that Madeline 
did dream of St. Agnes; but awoke 
to find her lover Porphyro on his 
knees, The wind beats wildly at 
the window, but “they glide like 
phantoms into the wide hall,” “ and 
they are gone: aye, ages long ago 
these lovers fled away into the 
storm!” This is the romanc?; and 
we cannot but think it a pity that 
instead of a figure lovely as a bride, 
we have here in this picture a form 
shrouded as it were for death and 
burial. The painting thus becomes 
positively painful, and in the words 
of Keats in his ‘Endymion,’ we 
would seek as relief, though in this 
canvas, alas, in vain, for “some 
shape of beauty to move away the 
pall from our darkened spirits.” If 


a ghost had appeared on the walls 


of the Academy, it could scarcely 
have created more dismay than this 
figure of Madeline! ‘St. Agnes’s 
Eve’ is from the land of sleep and 
dreams; the other two pictures by 
Mr. Millais, ‘ My First Sermon,’ and 
‘The Wolf’s Den,’ are from the 
world of reality. The conception of 
the ‘St. Agnes’ is as unsvbstantial 
as a shadow—a mere freak of ge- 
nius; the painting of the two latter 
pictures, portraits of the artist's own 
children, is solid as flesh and blood. 
The school to which Mr. Millais 
belongs is strong just in proportion 
as it is naturalistic; and accordingly 
* My First Sermon’ and ‘The Wolf’s 
Den’ are among this artisw’s chief 
successes, 

We shall not attempt a detailed 
criticism of the portraits, because 
in number they are beyond all rea- 
sonable limits, and for treatment 
and quality present no express no- 
velty or attraction. Three heads, 
however, may be taken as excep- 
tions. One is the likeness of * Ma- 
dame Hartmann,’ by H. Lehmann, 
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a Parisian painter, conspicuous for 
qualities wholly foreign to our Bri- 
tish school. In the presence of this 
highly finished product, surrounding 
heads look like the rude work of na- 
ture’s journeymen. The flesh is of 
pearly purity, soft as satin, and the 
drapery lustrous in reflected light. 
The other two portraits, the one of 
‘Dr. Lushington,’ by Holman Haunt, 
the second of ‘Mrs. Susanna Rose,’ 
by F. Sandys, belong to the manner 
of the German Denner, literal in 
the transcript of every care-worn 
line, as if each passing thought had 
traced a furrow on the brow. The 
truth and the force thus attained 
are marvellous, yet in the head of 
Dr. Lushington the general effect 
fails of being agreeable. Oontrasted 
with this literal manner of Denner 
here revived, which may be taken 
almost as the antitype of the pho- 
tographic portrait, was the style of 
Vandyke, upon which since and 
indeed before the time of Rey- 
nolds our English school has been 
moulded. The competition which 
has set in between painting and 
photography, coupled with — the 
growing tendency to detail in 
every branch of art, will probably 
bring into vogue a_ portraiture 
less generalised and more indivi- 
dual than heretofore. Yet this 
Denner-like dotting of detail is so 
severe a tax upon the labour of the 
painter and the patience of the sitter, 
that such feats of the pencil will pro- 
bably remain few and far between. 
In corttrast with this German daguer- 
reotyping, the Venetian school of co- 
lour, as represented by Mr. Wells, this 
year far from bis best, will ever pos- 
sess fascinations not only in an Exhi- 
bition, but for every well-furnished 
house and home, where pictures are 
expected to give warmth and to look. 
cheerful. 

The school of Scotland, or rather 
of Edinburgh—the school of Wilkie 
and of Raeburn—is in the pre- 
sent Exhibition represented, in por- 
traitare, by Sir Watson Gordon, 
R.A.; in pictorial architecture, by 
David Roberts, R.A.; and in do- 
mestic subjects, after the spirit of 
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the poet Barns, by Thomas Faed, A. 
J. Faed, and Alexander Johnston. 
There is altogether about this style 
of the north a vigour and manii- 
ness as if the keen air of the High- 
lands had braced the nerves—a 
simplicity and downright truth and 
closely-knit domestic affection, such 
as might grow up in clans, and be 
found among peasants nestling un- 
der hills or gathering round a cot- 
tage hearth. The portraits by Sir 
Jobn Watson Gordon of *‘ Mr. George 
Baird,’ ‘Mr. Archibald Bennet,’ and 
‘R. W. Blencowe,’ are broadly 
marked and _ strongly moulded 
into individual character. The 
pictures by David Roberts, how- 
ever grand may be the subject—and 
he has seldom painted an interior 
more glorious than that of ‘ Milan 
Cathedral’ in the present Exhibi- 
tion—are always kept within limits 
of sober moderation by sound judg- 
ment and common sense. His 
manner is large, his treatment 
intelligible, his effects scenic and 
even poetic. Mr. T. Faed, by his 
reading of the old proverb, ‘ Train 
up a Child, gives us one more 
chapter, though far from as thrill- 
ing as that of his ‘ Dawn to Sunset’ 
of a previous year, in those annals 
of the pour, in the narrative of 
which he has shown both truth 
and pathos. Upon these homely 
records of peasant life after the 
Wilkie manner, Mr. T. Faed be- 
stows more than accustomed force, 
and even more than usual charac- 
ter. To attain Mr, Faed’s_ profi- 
ciency were difficult; but to imi- 
tate second-hand and in second-rate 
sort what he and Wilkie and Web- 
ster have done before is compara- 
tively easy, as may be judged by 
the increasing multitude of works 
from low life little calculated to add 
dignity to the rooms of the Aca- 
demy, or to refine the tastes of the 
people. From apy sach censure, 
however, must be excepted two 
admirable pictures, the one, ‘A 
Travelling Tinker,’ by Mr. J. Burr; 
the other, ‘A Scene from Dora,’ 
by Mr. A. H. Barr, both of which 
have fairly won their honourable 
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position on the line. Two subjects 
painted with graphic character by Mr. 
A. Johnston, ‘The Land o’ the Leal,’ 
and ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ 
are thoroughly in the spirit of Barns 
and the rational ballad-writers of 
Scotland. It is cause for regret 
that this year’s Academy has not 
the advantage of a single work by 
Mr. Noel Paton, certainly the poet 
of Scottish painters, Occasionally 
Mr. Paton, it is true, has been be- 
trayed, as in ‘The Bluidy Tryste,’ 
into a weakness for Preraphaelite 
littleness of detail, which is assur- 
edly in nowise akin to the genius 
of his brethren of the north. For 
this Preraphaelite predilection is 
more of a Oockney caprice, some- 
thing like the fashion, for Datch 
gardening, prim, precise, and pre- 
posterous; to all of which vagaries 
nature, as found free, untamed, and 
at large on Scottish loch or moor, 
is wholly abhorrent, It is under- 
stood that certain Preraphaclite 
landseapes of the more ultra sort 
have received severe justice at the 
hands of the Hanging Committee; 
or, in plainer terms, have been re- 
jected. When a young artist may 
have expended the labour of one, 
two, or even of three years upon a 
study, in the success of which all 
his hopes seem for the time to 
centre, this fate is hard indeed. 
Yet we cannot but think that this 
severe lesson should be taken as a 
warning that the enterprise upon 
which these painters of the new: 
school are intent is not only thank- 
less, but impracticable. This last 
catastrophe which has fallen upon 
the Preraphaelite cause is but a 
more practical expression of an 
opinion long entertained by the 
opponents of the system, that the 
greater pretended truth of this 
school, the worse the inflicted libel 
upon.nature | 

Yet, on the other hand, we must 
say that we do not think the hang- 
ers have been fortunate in the land- 
scapes they have chosen to admit, 
or we should rather say which have 
been forced upon their hands by 
the vested rights of the Academi- 
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cians and Associates, The walls of 
the Academy, indeed, would bear 
out the verdict pronounced by Con- 
stable, had we not evidence else- 
where to the contrary, that “the art 
will go out, and that there will be 
no genuine painting in England in 
thirty years.’ The art, certainly, 
of Claude, Gasper Poussin, Wilson, 
and even of Oonstable, has gone 
out. The high stately style of the 
old masters is extinct, and a radical 
change has come, even within living 
memory, upon the manner of our 
modern men. Indications, indeed, 
are not wanting that the landscape 
art of the future will assume a char- 
acter which shall be intermediate 
between the old high, dry, and grand 
school of the past, and the Pre- 
raphaelite apprenticeship to labo- 
rious detail which is still on its 
trial. Signs of this transformation 
are apparent on the walls of the 
Academy. Even Creswick is grow- 
ing more minute, and many passages 
of his pictures are evidently painted 
out of doors. On the other hand, 


the studies of MacCallum, of Leader, 
and of Hulme will probably settle 


down into a manner of greater 
breadth, which shall reconcile what 
often appears incompatible—gran- 
deur of effect with minutest detail. 
One landscape in the Exhibition, 
and that the greatest, Mr. Cooke’s 
‘Catalan Bay, Rock of Gibraltar,’ is 
little short of positive proof that the 
progress of our English school will 
be for the future in this direction. 
Mr. Cooke’s master-work, moreover, 
serves to establish yet another, but 
not wholly distinct position—the 
relation of science to art, and the 
benefits which may accrue from the 
union. Mr. Hamerton, in his ‘ Paint- 
ers’ Camp,’ bas justly observed, “ that 
the progressive element in our art 
is the scientific element, not the 
poetic.” And this landscape by Mr. 
Cooke is, indeed, true to the science 
of geology, and accords with the 
laws whereby the strata of the giant 
rock have been first laid down and 
then upheaved: true to the science 
of statics, by which vast bodies rest 
in repose: true to the science of 
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dynamics, by which every wave of 
the ocean moves in cadence. Such 
is the science of nature, which be- 
comes the science‘of art, and in turn 
is transfused into poetry: and in this 
science, known and fitly applied, is 
the progress of our landscape school 
made sure. 

As an incident of the London Art 
Season, and a sign of the times, we 
may record the sale of a renowned 
collection of English pictures. The 
late Mr. Bicknell, a discriminating 
patron, had during his life pur- 
chased from the studios of our most 
distinguished artists many of their 
choicest works. These oil pictures 
and drawings, with a few statues, 
were brought to the hammer in 
April last, and realised the enor- 
mous sum of £74,380. An analysis 
of the prices obtained by certain 
famed pictures cf favourite artists 
brings out interesting results. The 
‘ Interior of the Church of St. Go- 
mar,’ by David Roberts, realised 
1370 guineas; the ‘Pic dn Midi, 
by ©. Stanfield, reached 2550 gui- 
neas; ‘The Highland Shepherd,’ by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, fetched 22380 
guineas; ‘Antwerp,’ by J. M. W. 
Turner, was knocked down amid 
applause at 2510 guineas; and ‘ An 
English Landscape,’ by Sir A. W. 
Caleott, with cattle by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, attained the astounding 
price of 2950 guineas. These re- 
sults in hard cash, in a public sale- 
room, show more forcibly than writ- 
ten words the worth and the merit 
of pictures executed by the leaders 
of our English school. Perhaps, 
however, the most remarkable point 
remains yet to be noted—the extra- 
ordinary increase in the market- 
price of these and other like paint- 
ings of high order, which has taken 
place of late years. This rise, the 
sure test of an artist’s growing or 
established reputation, cannot be 
brought into more strong relief than 
by the following comparative state- 
ments :—Four pictures painted by 
Mr. David Roberts were purchased 
by Mr. Bicknell for £640, and realised 
2885 guineas ; four paintings by Mr. 
Stanfield were bought at 1250 gui- 
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neas, and sold for 6100 guineas; three 
works by Sir Edwin Landseer, cost 
£1050, and obtained 6330 guineas; 
and seven masterpieces by Turner, 
urchased at £2048, now reached 
£18,850. Thus these’ eighteen 
works, by four painters, which had 


cost Mr. Bicknell £4988, realised in- 


the hands of his executors 28,665 
guineas, showing a rise of five hun- 
dred per cent.; or, in other words, 
the proceeds being six times the 
original cost. Comment upon these 
figures is scarcely called for. We 
may, however, just indicate the 
causes which have brought about 
this state of the picture - market. 
We have already said that these 
prices are commensurate with the 
augmented fame of the artists, and 
are doubtless further enhanced by 
the conviction that the number of 
like first-class works from the same 
hands cannot be greatly added to. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that pictures by the old 
masters, save such as may reach to 
very exceptional merit, have, for 
the moment at least, fallen to a dis- 
count; while, at the same time, 
public favour has set in strongly 
on the side of our modern English 
school. And then again, lastly, with 
the growing intelligence and refine- 
ment and the increased wealth of 
our people, the number of patrons 
and purchasers is each day aug- 
mented, so that the money bid for 
pictures coveted transcends all pre- 
vious bounds. In all art matters, 
it is true, caprice and fashion hold 
inordinate sway; and whether the 
prices which now role the market 
will be maintained, of course may 
admit of reasonable question. But 
that no immediate collapse need be 
dreaded, is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that, in the Bicknell sale, 
some of the highest prices were bid 
by dealers whose only object is to 
sell again at a profit. 

The criticisms we have been ac- 
customed to write in former seasons 
on the Water-Colour, the French, 
and other Exhibitions, may serve 
to indicate the general character of 
masters and of works that do not 


greatly change from year to year. 
These various collections of oil-pic- 
tures and drawings possess accus- 
tomed merit; but the styles of the 
artists who take their habitaal posi- 
tion in these several galleries are 
by this time so well known that the 
remaining space at our command 
may with advantage be devoted to 
topics recommended by some posi- 
tive novelty. 

Certain collections or museums, 
permanent in existence, and there- 
fore in some sense not annual, main- 
tain a yearly progress which materi- 
ally affects the welfare of the arts. 
Of snch public institutions the 
National Gallery is one of the most 
important. It is now some years 
since we reviewed in these pages 
the project, which then provoked 
some hostility, of forming a chrono- 
logical collection of paintings, espe- 
cially including the works of the 
earlier Italian masters. That 
scheme, which was decried at the 
time in Parliament, has since, from 
year to year, been carried out with 
quiet perseverance, till at length the 
possession of one of the best-selected 
collections in Europe has silenced 
opposition. In the course of the last 
few years have been added to the 
Gallery master-works by Fra Ange- 
lico, Filippino Lippi, Pietro della 
Francesca, Mantegna, Ghirlandajo, 
Perugino, Borgognone, and Roma- 
nino—pictares which would do hon- 
our to the galleries of Florence, or to 
any Museum in Europe. And during 
the present season even has’ been 
hung, among other recent purchases, 
a magnificent example of Crivelli, 
probably the finest work by this 
rare painter to be found north of 
Milan. Crivelli was born at Venice 
in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, and is consequently in 
date, as in style, Preraphaelite. This 
individual painting may therefore 
be studied with advantage, as an 
exemplification of the special qua- 
lities which our English Prera- 
phaelites at one time affected to 
imitate. Its manner is severe, hard, 
quaint, and even fantastic. It is 
remarkable for elaboration of de- 








































































































































































































































































ail, And as a further character- 
istic of the school, or rather of the 
individual master, should be ob- 
served the introduction of gold not 
only in the background, but ex- 
tending even to the gilding of the 
dress and the illumination of the 
hair. Making allowance for the 
period when painted, this is truly 
a glorious work; but to revive this 
obsolete style, as attempted in 
Germany and England, except, per- 
haps, for strict architectural deco- 
ration, were certainly a monstrous 
mistake, of which we imagine our 
artists are by this time thoroughly 
convinced. The uses to which a 
national gallery may be put by the 
institution of comparisons between 
different schools, epochs, and styles, 
is each year becoming more ap- 
parent. Do we wish to test a pro- 
blem of colour? the appeal here lies 
to the practice of Titian or Vero- 
nese. Is it a question of drawing 
or expression? we may turn to the 
masters of Florence and Rome, 
Should a debate arise as to the de- 
velopments or applications of which 
the religious arts are capable, here 
are examples of what the Christian 
painters of the middle ages were 
able to accomplish, And all these 
questionings, which strike at the 
foundation and soar to the summit 
of a truly national art, are each year 
becoming more urgent. We gladly 
believe that these benefits conferred 
are more and more appreciated. We 
are informed by Mr. Wornum, in 
the thirty-seventh edition of _ his 
admirable descriptive and __histo- 
ric catalogue, published during the 
present season, that “the number 
of visitors to the National Gallery 
has, with one or two exceptions, 
annually increased from the date of 
its opening up to the present time. 
It has already been visited in a 
single year by upwards of one 
million persons,” 

The Arundel Society, which in 
years of difficulty obtained our 
notice, ranks now, in the time of its 
prosperity, as among the most po- 
tent of the many projects whereby 
it is sought to bring high and cor- 
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rect art to the knowledge and with- 
in the reach of the general publig, 
We have spoken of the uses of the 
National Gallery. By the chromo- 
lithographs published by this So- 
ciety, from Italian frescoes, country 
gentlemen, and persons possessed 
of comparatively limited means in 
town and the provinces, may form 
within their own homes a collection 
which shall subserve in private the 
good purposes of culture and en- 
joyment, for which the National 
Gallery of old masters is designed 
for the people at large. The Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the 
Council, dated May last, paints a 
bright picture for the future. The 
publications announced for 1863 
consist of an engraving from one of 
the frescoes by Fra Angelico, in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas in the Vati- 
can, and of five chromolithographs 
from the famed mural paintings b 
Masaccio, in the Brancacci Chapel, 
Florence. As occasional publica- 
tions will be issued during the 
present year. illuminated letters 
from choral books in Florence and 
Sienna, also chromolithographs of 
a masterpicce by Mantegna in Pa- 
dua, and of a well-known picture, 
‘The Annunciation, painted by 
Fra Angelico, in the Convent of St. 
Mark, Florence. We trust that tho 
extent of surface thus covered by 
the operations of the Society may 
not so distract the attention of the 
Council as to impair the quality of 
the numerous works on which they 
are engaged. Under the pressure 
of either rapid or of too extended 
production, inferior artists have, 
we fear, in the execution of certain 
chromo drawings, been employed. 
The high general character, how- 
ever, waintained by the publica- 
tions of this Society, and the good 
service thus rendered to the art- 
education of the country, have re 
ceived well-merited recognition. 


We are glad to quote from the . 


Jurors’ Report on the Educational 
Works in the late International 
Exhibition the following testimony 
to this effect: “The Jury thought 
that the praiseworthy efforts of the 
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Arundel Society to rescue from ob- 
livion many of the masterpieces of 
early Italian art, and to familiarise 
the English public with forms of 
‘peauty hitherto little known, de- 
served the highest honour that it 
was io their power to give. The 
fidelity with which this Society has 
reproduced in chromolithography 
some of the best frescoes of Gi- 
otto, Fra Angelico, Masaccio, &c., 
is very remarkable; and the effect 
of the general diffusion of such 
works in purifying the national 
taste is scarcely second in import- 
ance to the more direct and didactic 
forms of art-education. Some of 
these publications might very pro- 
perly find a place on the walls of 
schools and colleges in lieu of the 
inferior prints too often found 
there.” 

The Trustees of the National Por- 
trait-Gallery, in their Sixth Report, 
are, we are glad to see, able to re- 
cord the growth of the collection. 
During the past year they have 
added to the Gallery, among other 
donations and purchases, a terra- 
cotta bust of John Hampden, a 
bronze bust of John Kemble, and 
portraits of Henry VIIL, Bishop 
Burnet, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
and Sir Richard Steele. But the 
paragraphs in the recent reports 
which chiefly call for comment are 
those which contain the urgent de- 
mand of the Trustees for additional 
space. This petition pvints to the 
settlement of a question which can- 
not much longer be delayed. So 
many of our metrcpolitan institu- 
tions, including especially the Na- 
tional Gallery, find themselves in 
the same need of extended room, 
that a common call for relief will 
demand from the Government some 
well-devised and  widely-inclusive 
Scheme, which shall secure to over- 
crowded collections space commen- 
surate with present exigencies, und 
adequate to meet the demands 
likely to arise from future develop- 
ments. We shall again refer to this 
topic. 

The Royal Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts have issued their Thir- 
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teenth Report, with which we are 
sorry to learn their labours will 
close. This Commission, it will be 
remembered, was issued for the 
purpose of inguiring whether ad- 
vantage might not be taken of the 
rebuilding of the Palace of West- 
minster for the purpose of promot- 
ing aud encouraging the fine arts 
of the United Kingdom. Upwards 
of twenty years have elapsed since 
the nomination of the Commis- 
sioners, and in the mean time their 
ranks have been thinned by the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, Sir James 
Grabam, Henry Hallam, Samuel 
Rogers, Lord Macaulay, and, lastly, 
of their Chairman, the late Prince 
Consort. Fortunately, the surviv- 
ing Commissioners are able to re- 
port that the whole scheme of the 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment has been considered and de- 
cided on, Thus, trusting that the 
series of works now in progress will 
be carried to completion, no evil, 
we may hope, is likely to ensue 
from the termination of labours 
which hitherto have been essential 
to the success of a great national 
undertaking. 

A year ago we were able to re- 
port on the successful completion, 
under the authority of the Royal 
Commissioners, of a large wal!-paint- 
ing, forty-five feet in length, repre- 
senting the meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher on the field of Water- 
loo—a work executed by Daniel 
Maclise, R.A., in the Royal Gallery 
of the Palace of Westminster, after 
a new method derived from Ger- 
many, called “ water-glass.” The 
corresponding painting, * The 
Death of Nelson,’ intrusted to the 
saine artist, is now in progress, A 
series of subjects taken from the 
legend of King Arthur have for 
several years been intrusted to Wil- 
liam Dyce, R.A., but even the first 
of these works is still incomplete. 
In justice to Mr. Dyce, however, 
we may state that he has published 
a letter, in which he promises that 
five of the seven pictures for which 
he has received commission will 
be finished by the end of the year. 
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Mr. Dyce, it is understood, still 
adheres to the practice of fresco- 
painting, which, however, he does 
not hesitate to pronounce as “a 
most patience-exhausting art, which 
everybody but himself has aban- 
doned.” J. R. Herbert, R.A., has 
long been employed on cartoons 
designed to manifest “Justice on 
Earth, and its Development in Law 
and Judgment.’ The first of these 
compositions, * Moses bringing 
down the Tables of the Law to the 
Israelites,’ is nearly completed on 
the walls of the Peers’ Robing- 
room. The explanation given by 
the artist himself of the delay 
which has taken place in the exe- 
cution of this and its companion 
works is not only interesting in 
itself but at the present moment 
becomes specially significant. Mr. 
Herbert tells us that the eight sub- 
jects intrusted to him being from 
Holy Writ, much research was ne- 
cessary, and that a number of 
sketches and drawings, together 
with studies in oil, had to be made. 
He assures us that he laboured dili- 
gently, and “ produced of finished 
work as much as would have covered 
446 square feet of wall.” “It is 
true,” continues Mr. Herbert, “ that 
I destroyed all this work, which 
represented to me a large sum; but 
I felt that I could improve upon it, 
and that it was due to the subjects, 
to the place, and to my art, that 
I should not consider the loss or 
the labour.” “ Having, for many 
reasons, come to the conclusion 
that fresco ought to be abandoned, 
it was necessary to adopt and ac- 
quire another process. I may add 
that this change was sanctioned, 
and the new material suggested, 
by that accomplished Prince who 
watched with so much interest and 
sympathy the art-labours carried on 
in this Palace.” Mr. Maclise, we 
have seen, has likewise espoused 
the new process of water-glass, and 
three years ago he actually con- 
demned, in writing, fresco as a me- 
dium in which art is but the slave 
to the means; “for,” says Mr, Mac- 
lise, “ whatever be the style of sub- 
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ject to be treated:in fresco, and 
however simple in its design it 
may appear, the obstacles to be 
overcome are still in such obstrue- 
tive force as to be positively repel- 
Jant to the artist.” We are given, 
accordingly, to understand that the 
new German invention or disco. 
very of wasser-glas, or water-glass, 
is in future works to find favour, 
Thus we are bound, however unwill- 
lingly, to arrive at the conclusion 
that the process of fresco, in which 
the great middle-age artists of Ita- 
ly laboured rejoicingly—a method 
which has been deemed specially 
suited for the expression of noble 
thought—a style in which the 
greatest conceptions of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo have been handed 
down to the present generation ;— 
that this method, in short, which, 
after deliberate inquiry, obtained 
the sanction and won even the en- 
comium of the Royal Commission- 
ers, has positively failed in the 
hands of our British painters, and 
actually broken down in this Eng- 
land of boasted science and art. The 
whole question is certainly at pre- 
sent involved in a perplexed myste 

which we would wish to see solved. 
The decay which has fallen upon 
certain of the frescoes, especial 
those in the Upper Waiting-Hal 
induced the Royal Commissioners 
to appoint in the year 1860 a dis- 
tinct committee “to inquire into 
the causes of their de‘erioration.” 
The Commissioners state in this their 
Thirteenth Report, that “ the mem- 
bers of that committee, assisted b 
an able chemist, after careful an 

repeated inspections of the paint- 
ings not only in the Upper Waiting- 
Hall but throughout the building, 
have examined various artists and 
other competent witnesses, but u 
to this time they have not been able 
to arrive at any satisfactory result.” 
It is thus painfally evident that, 
notwithstanding all the light which 
the Commissioners have thrown 
upon the ancient and now appar- 
ently extinct process of fresco- 
painting, our artists have been, and 
probably still are, working in the 
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dark. This is the reverse of satis- 
factory. We cannot but again ex- 
press our regret that the labours of 
the Commissioners have now come 
to a close. The thirteen reports 
jssned by this body are a record of 
deliberations carried through with 
more than accustomed knowledge 
and wisdom, and it is but fair that 
the public should be informed to 
whom the wor!d is signally indebted 
for the judicious conduct of these 
difficult and often delicate .investi- 
gations. “We cannot cohclude,” 
write the Commissioners, ‘ this 
our final Report withowt desir- 
ing to offer our testimony to the 
professional skill, as well as the 
activity, the zeal, and the upright- 
ness, with which our Secretary, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, has, during a 
period of twenty-one years, fulfilled 
an important and sometimes an in- 
vidious task. We know that Sir 
Charles LEastlake’s services were 
fully appreciated by His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, and 
we venture to hope that some re- 
gard may be shown to those long 
and meritorious services,” 

We may just mention in passing 
that Westminster Abbey, which 
forms, with the adjacent palace of the 
British Parliament, one of the most 
effective architectural groups in Eu- 
rope, has received careful and detail- 
ed elucidation in the second and 
enlarged edition of a work by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, aided by Messrs, 
Bargess, Parker, and Willis, with 
other able coadjutors. The _illus- 
trations, executed by Mr. Jewitt, 
who has also been intrusted with 
the woodcuts to “Murray’g Hand- 
book of the English Cathedrals,’ 
are admirable, and the text gives 
the last and most reliable results 
of those untiring archeological in- 
quiries, which not only disinter the 
relics of past ages, but often suc- 
ceed in clothing old bones in life 
and beauty. 

The competition designs for the 
Prince Consort Memorial were pub- 
licly exhibited in the Royal Gal- 
lery of the Houses of Parliament. 
The following architects took part 
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in this contest:—James Penne- 
thorne, Philip C. Hardwick, Tho- 
mas L. Donaldson, George Gilbert 
Scott, M. Digby Wyatt, Charles 
Barry, and Edward M. Barry; and 
in the plans displayed by these 
well-known men, were fought out 
onee again the great battle of the 
styles. Classic and Gothic, with a 
mongrel which was neither one nor 
the other, each sought for victory. 
Classic temples, monuments sug- 
gestive of the Mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassus; canopies, crosses, build- 
ings not unlike the Baptistry of 
Florence; statues, cascades, flights 
of steps, a * Medieval Fountain of 
National Science,’ and a ‘Classic 
Fountain of National Art,’—such 
were the varied and prolific concep- 
tions which these seven architects 
submitted to the approval of the 
Committee and the public at large. 
The genius displayed by these works, 
with one or two exceptions, was of 
that quality which may be fairly 
designated as sinking, on the one 
hand, into the simply feeble, or 
rising, on the other, to the boldly 
extravagant. If the noble art prac- 
tised by the architect have in this 
country witnessed a revival—a pro- 
position which we do not dispute 
—certainly evidence of the great 
renaissance was wanting in the 
late competition, But one excep- 
tion at least to this sweeping judg- 
ment must be made in favour of 
the design executed by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott. This “magnificent design,” 
to quote the words of the Commit- 
tee, has been by some persons 
termed an Eleanor Cross; by others 
it has been likened to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Monument in Edinburgh; 
and again we have been told that 
the original type is to be found in 
ecclesiastical Baldichini—the grand- 
est of which, for example, a design 
by Bernini, canopies the high altar 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. To each of 
these well-known forms Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s conception bears some re- 
semblance, yet does it differ from 
all by virtue of an originality of its 
own, The central or chief idea of 
this Memorial is a statue of the late 
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Prince, to which the architectural 
structure comes as a protecting taber- 
nacle and a crowning pinnacle. The 
next motive in the des'gn, we are 
told by the architect himself, was 
that this overshadowing structure 
should have the character of a vast 
shrine, enriched with all the arts by 
which the idea of “preciousness” 
could be imparted to the object pro- 
tected. In the centre, as we have 
said, is placed the statue of the 
Prince Consort, seated in attitude 
of repose and dignity, and around, 
on pedestals and in niches, or on 
pinnacles, are grotips of sculpture 
illustrating the arts and the sciences 
which the late Prince fostered, or 
commemorative of those great un- 
dertakings which he originated. 
The whole structure is crowned by 
a lofty spire of ornate tabernacle- 
work, gilt and enamelled, terminat- 
ing in a cross at the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the surrounding ground. 
The entire edifice, decorated to ut- 
most splendour, may indeed be said 
to shine in the full light of “the 
lamp of sacrifice.” The materials, 
if the finances’ at command should 
be found adequate, are little short 
of sumptuous. The white marble 
of which the work will chiefly be 
composed, it is intended, shall 
be inlaid with granite, porphyry, 
crystals, and cornelians, thus im- 
parting to the architectural com- 
position the polychromatic _bril- 
liancy known to the buildings of 
Lombardy. The gables or pedi- 
ments will be filled with mosaic 
pictures; the vaulted roof of the 
canopy beautified with the enamels 
or mosaics revived by Salviati in 
Venice, and displayed, it may be 
remembered, at a stall in the nave 
of the late International Exhibi- 
tion. Thus can we well under- 
stand that this design—which cer- 
tainly promises, should it ever be 
completed, to be one of the most 
elaborate and ornate architectural 
edifices which this country and cen- 
tury have witnessed—will possess 
the merit of uniting within itself 
those decorative arts to the forma- 
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tion of which the late Prince was go 
zealously devoted. A fatality, we 
are sorry to be reminded as we turn 
to all sides of the metropolis, has at- 
tended nearly every one of our pub- 
lic monuments. We trast that this 
the last and the greatest, will prove 
an honourable exception. The very 
magnificence of the enterprise has 
alone, however, filled some minds 
with misgivings as to the ultimate 
issue. The voluntary subscriptions, 
we know, reach close upon £60,000; 
and the State has augmenred the 
sum to a total of £110,000. We 
feel assufed, too, that if further 
subsidies be wanted, Parliament 
will meet the requirement, when- 
ever it may arise, in a liberal spirit, 
In this Memorial, designed by 
Mr. Scott, we witness Gothic ar- 
chitecture in its glory. On the 
other hand, in the proposal put 
forth for decorating the interior of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, we trust we 
may yet see the honour of the Re- 
naissance retrieved. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren intended that the nave, 
the choir, and-~ transepts of this 
his masterpiece should receive the 
adorning of sculpture and paint- 
ing, and that the vault of the dome 
should be made resplendent with 
mosaics. Dean Milman, we trust, 
may live to see his great City Ca- 
thedral thus completed after the 
architect’s original intent. The 
plan now proposed, which has in- 
deed already secured part perfor- 
mance, consists in filling eleven 
windows with painted glass, in de- 
corating the roof and the dome with 
mosaics, aud in introducing colour 
throughowt all other portions of the 
present void interior by the use of 
gold and of tinted marbles. It must 
be admitted that the nakedness 
and the poverty in which one of the 
grandest of -architectural conce 
tions has been so long relentlessly 
left, is little short of disgraceful to 
our country and our national Church. 
Still we are not without fear for the 
possible issue of the present peril- 
ous experiment. There is some- 
thing venerable even in the black 
shadows and the dirt and the dust 
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of ages. The gaudy glare of gold, 
and the unveiled brightness of pris- 
matic colour, will, if greatest caution 
be not used in the balance and the 
blending, sadly shock the sobriety 
and the religious sense of our people. 
For ourselves, we always rejoice 
over every triumph of Art in the 
service of Religion. Only in this 
case we would say to the authori- 
ties, ““Remember that the English 
sky is sombre, the sentiment of our 
people serious : London is not Rome, 
and St Paul’s must not be made St 
Peter’s.” The mere want of funds, 
however, will probably impose mo- 
deration. 

Two of the chief metropolitan 
art-centres—Trafalgar Square and 
Westiminster—have already fallen 
under our notice, A _ third—that 
of South Kensington—might claim 
greater space than remains at our 
command. The Kensington Gore 
Estate, purchased by the commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
furnishes the site for the Schools 
and the Museum of Art, for the 
building of the late International 
Exhibition, and likewise space for 
the gardens of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, all thus brought to 
afocus at the extreme west of the 
metropolis. These separate enter- 
prises have severally become cen- 
tres of distinct activity, each as yet 
but in the infancy of a future and 
wide development. Firstly, the 
gardens, the conservatory, and the 
arcades of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, deserve here passing notice 
for a pleasing and every way praise- 
worthy exhibition of modern sculp- 
ture. The works collected have 
not, with few exceptions, express 
novelty, yet, artists being permit- 
ted to send figures previously 
exhibited, some of the best works 
from the studios of our leading 
sculpters have naturally been se- 
lected. This alone has given to 
the Exhibition a distinctive charac- 
ter. Then again there is novelty 
In the mere contrast between the 
“Biack Hole” to which British 
sculpture has hitherto been con- 
demned in Trafalgar Square, and 
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the ample space and flood’ng light 
obtained at Kensington. The effect 
gained in these gardens is indeed 
quite scenic and picturesque, Sta- 
tuary on & lawn, set off by trees as a 
background, or exhibited in a con- 
servatory in the midst of luxuriant, 
and even, it may be, of tropical vege- 
tation, is almost magical in light 
and shade and pictorial perspective, 
taking the visitor, as it were, into a 
visionary and fairy land altogether 
pleasant to dwell in. Such, indeed, 
is the charm of many a famed villa 
in Italy; and notwithstanding the 
diversity of climate, England, at 
least in summer months, may pos- 
sibly yet make for herself a garden 
of the Medici. 

The Department of Science and 
Art assumes at Kensington bodily 
form in the Schools and the Mnu- 
seum, each of which has, or ought 
to have, a history and progression 
from year to year. The Schools, it 
is well known, were established 
primarily for the purpose of im- 
proving our national manufactures, 
and for transfusing into our native 
industries the symmetry and the 
colour of art. Upwards of eighty 
of these educational institutions, to 
which the establishment at South 
Kensington is the Normal School, 
are now labouring in furtherance of 
this good work in London and the 
chief cities of the provinces. The 
Jurors, in their Reports on the late 
International Exhibition, bear re- 
peated testimony to the advance 
made during the last ten years in 
the art-manufactures, not only of 
the United Kingdom, but of the 
entire world. And this result, which 
it is the very object of interna- 
tional competitions to bring about, 
they ascribe mainly to the increased 
efforis made during the decade, 
both by governments and peoples, 
to diffuse among artists, artisans, and 
even patrons, the true principles 
and the correct practice of artistic 
decoration. Much, doubtless, es- 
pecially in this country, still re- 
mains to be accomplished. Our 
manufacturers complain, for ex- 
ample, that the pupils sent out 
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from the Government Schools are 
wanting in the practical knowledge 
required in designs which are * not 
to remain merely as school exer- 
cises on paper, but which .must be 
executed in the actual material of 
iron, or wood, or clay. And the 
truth of this charge is, we think, 
borne out by the fact, that not 
English but foreign designers still 
continue for the most part in the 
employ of our staple manufacturers: 
The Committee of Council on, Edu- 
cation, coming as they do to the 
country for supplies, will certainly 
have to show in answer to these 
objections, practical benefits con- 
ferred. The Schools of Art, then, 
let it be admitted, have not accom- 
plished all that was anticipated. 
On the other hand, it is difficult 
to conjecture where this country 
would have been in international 
competition, without these educa- 
tional appliances. This at least is 
certain, that the importance of art- 
culture to a people presuming to 
high civilisation is so manifest, 
that these establishments must be 
maintained, and that in utmost 
efficiency. No person acquainted 
with the exigency of the case can 
for one moment urge their abolition. 
The only question is, how best to 
augment their usefulness. 

So mach for the Schools. We 
will now give a word to the Museum. 
This Museum is indeed as a studio 
to the Schools; the two, therefore, 
are united in one purpose. The 
idea of the art collections is, that 
the principles inculcated in the 
class-room shall find illustration in 
the halls and galleries of the Mu- 
seum., For this end have been pur- 
chased by the nation, and here dis- 
played, first-rate examples of various 
art-manufactures both ancient and 
modern—such as carving in wood 
and ivory, glass paintings, énamels, 
pottery, glass, metal-work, jewellery, 
furniture, and textile fabrics, We 
are not aware that to this section 
of the Museum any very important 
additions have been made during 
the year. We may, however, call 
to remembrance a ticket attached 
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to many of the choicest products 
of art-manofacture in the late In- 
ternational Exhibition, announcing 
that the object was “ purchased for 
the South Kensington Museum.” 
These purchases, placed side by side 
with similar acquisitions from the 
Exhibition of 1851, and the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, will serve to 
show the progress effected in art 
and manufacture during the periods 
and in the countries over which they 
extend, We ay notice, also, a for- 
ward movement in the literary 
department of the Museum,—the 
completion of critical and descrip- 
tive catalogues—works we need not 
say essential to accurate study, and 
requisite even to guide the artist in 
the practice of a strict historic style, 
Of all such catalogues, that on ‘ The 
Italian Sculpture of the Middle 
Ages,’ by Mr. J. ©. Robinson, is 
the most matare. The author, in- 
deed, here describes objects which 
his own zeal and knowledge have 
served to acquire for the country. 
In illustration of this volume has 
since been published a handsome 
folio of photographs taken from 
master-works in the Museum. Of 
this collection, a bust of ‘St. Ceci- 
lia’ by Donatello, an ‘ Adoration 
of the Magi’ and ‘The Angelic 
Salutation’ by Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia, a terra-cotta bust of a 
member of the Capponi family by 
a Florentine sculptor of the fifteent 
century, a statue of ‘QOupid’ by 
Michael Angelo, and a profile bust 
of the ‘Emperor Rudolph II.’ by 
Andrian Fries, are especially worthy 
of note. We are sorry to have heard 
& rumour concerning a rupture 
among the heads of the Museum 
and Schools. On the merits of any 
possible disagreement, which at one 
time threatened to be serious, we 
cannot pronounce a judgment, not 
having been in personal communi- 
cation with any of the parties con- 
cerned. We would only express 
the hope that, in the interests of an 
institution which we believe has 
been most ably served by one and 
all of the leading officers engaged, 
any little passing difficulty may 
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be adjusted and forgotten. As for 
the author of the critical catalogue 


just mentioned, there can be. no 


question of his fidelity and ability. 
On the publication of the Parlia- 
mentary Report on the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1860, we well 
remember the handsome testimony 
paid by Mr. Cole to the manner in 
which Mr. Robinson had performed 
the arduous duties of his office. 

“Tt is an office,” said Mr. Cole, 
in answer to a question put by the 
chairman, the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, “ which requires the actual 
experience of an artist, with a most 
extensive archsological knowledge 
of objects of art, and a very keen 
appreciation of the value of them. 
There is not a collector of any note 
in Paris or London who would not 
trust Mr. Robinson’s judgment as 
much as they do that of any of the 
existing dealers, and he being an 
artist also, they would trust it the 
more. I believe that in all pur- 
chases he has made, he could have 
sold them again at once, at a very 
increased profit, owing to his keen- 
ness and jadgment.” 

The new courts of the South 
Kensington Museum have in the 
course of the year been turned to 
good and frequent account. Dur- 
ing the Great Exhibition they were 
used for soirées, later in the autumn 
for the reception of the “ Loan Col- 
lection,” and, more recently, for 
the display of the “ Wedding Pre- 
sents.” Of the merits of the Loan 
Exhibition, now again brought 
to our notice by a magnificent 
series of photographs, only one 
Opinion can be entertained. By 
common consent the collection far 
exceeded all previous gatherings 
of a like description, whether for 
rarity, for beauty, or for historic 
association. Among other well- 
selected objects in the photographic 
work published by Oolnaghi, now 
before us, we may specially signalise 
‘The Gothic Processional,’ the pro- 
perty of the Duke d’Aumale; ‘ The 
Shrine of St. Monachan,’ Irish work 
of the twelfth century, contributed 
by the Bishop of Kilduff; ‘ A Ewer 
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or Aiguiére ,in Henri-deux ware,’ 
belonging to Sir Anthony de Roths- 
child; A Ewer in Sardonyx, 
mounted in enamelled gold, and 
set with jewels, lent by Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope; ‘A Binding in crim- 
son leather of a Manuscript which 
belonged to St. Cuthbert,’ a work of 
the seventh century, from Stoney- 
hurst College; and a colossal bast 
in terra-cotta of ‘ Lorenzo de Me- 
dici,’ the contribution of Lord 
Taunton. An exhibition of such 
works as these, comprising the art- 
wealth of England, a country per- 
haps the richest’ in Europe in trea- 
sures rescued from the wrecks of 
nations, the trophies of the world’s 
art-epochs—an exhibition, we say, 
such as that now put on permanent 
record in this published series of 
fifty photographs, serves to bring 
archeology out from the shadow 
of the dead past into the light of 
our modern life. Arts have been 
lost, and now truly the time has 
come when forgotten mysteries are 
found, remembered, and revived. 
Products of this. rare beauty not 
only bear testimony to the genins 
and the pervading taste of ancient 
eras, but they show us how we our- 
selves may clothe our present life 
in the array of loveliness. The 
church, the palace, and even more 
humble dwellings, were once, and 
shall yet again be, persuasive in 
those forms of beauty—chalices and 
caskets and jewels and cabinets— 
which workmen alone can fashion 
who are imbued with the taste and 
possessed of the skill of trained 
artists. To give this knowledge to 
our artisans is the mission of South 
Kensington in its Museum and 
Schools. Far is the task, we fear, 
from being yet accomplished. Let 
us, however, labour, and trusting 
wait. Our present survey even of 
on: season assuredly gives promise of 
harvest. 

The crowning act of the Art Sea- 
son, at the moment we are now writ- 
ing, is the probable purchase by the 
Government of the “ International 
Building.” This “large shed,” as 
it is sometimes called, alias “ Cap- 
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tain Fowkes’s enormity,” has the 
honour of being the ugliest and the 
best-abused building in Europe. 
“© Art, what atrocities have been 
committed in thy name!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, in parody of a 
well-known apostrophe. The capa- 
cities, however, of this gigantic 
monstrosity are, it must be admit- 
ted, by no means despicable. What 
is wanted, said the Oommissioners 
of 1851, when they purchased the 
Gore Estate—what was wanted is 
ample space. The Department of 
Science and Art, to use the words 
of Lord Elcho, has been “suffering 
from chronic congestion.” And we 
learn from the official statement 
made by Lord Palinerston, jaunty, 
witty, and winning as usual, that 
more ample room is needed for the 
expansion of the collective Sciences 
and Arts; that, moreover, three 
acres of ground are wanted for the 
uses of the Patent Museum; that 
five acres in addition are required 
for the Natural History collections 
from the British Museum, includ- 


ing, it is understood, a handsome 
mileage for Professor Owen’s mag- 
nificent collection of whales; and, 


finally, that the Portrait-Gallery 
deserves and demands a better 
and a larger housing. Now Oaptain 
Fowkes’s shed or barn has cer- 
tainly, in its capacity for provid- 
ing for these necessities, manifest 
qualifications. Its external wall- 
ing alone stretches over an extent 
of surface ample enough to re- 
ceive a field of ' stucco  three-quar- 
ters of a mile in length! Its two 
glass domes, or umbrellas, otherwise 
cucumber-covers, may easily be con- 
verted into brick roofings, weather- 
tight and fireproof, made a little 
cheerful by one or two garret sky- 
lights! And so, to use the words of 
Mr. Gregory, we have at once ready 
made for our use “a city of refuge 
for all the houseless and destitute 
collections and institutions of the 
metropolis!” It was shown by the 
Government that the nation had 
got a bargain indeed—a bargain 
which the Ministry could not let 
slip. And so we might fondly believe 
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that we had secured an ugly thing 
cheap. We should, there can be little 
doubt, possess a couple of domes as 
remarkable, after their kind, as the 
famed pepper-boxes of the National 
Gallery, for a figure at which, it may 
be supposed, even a Joseph Hume 
would not have grumbled. Bat 
even this assumed economy we 
should venture to question, simply , 
on the principle, that a bad article is 
dear at any price. Such transactions 
manifest, indeed, just that penny wis- 
dom by which the House of Com- 
mons, the guardian of the pockets of 
the people, has ever, in the notorions 
failure of almost every public mona- 
ment, outraged and betrayed the na- 
tional tastes. “The finest situation 
in Europe,” Trafalgar Square, was 
ruined, and now a great opportunity 
for adorning the capital of the em- 
pire with a grand gallery and mu- 
seum dedicated to the Arts is likely 
to be lost. Think of what scorn 
would curl the lip of the sneering 
Frenchman, proud of his Paris 
Louvre, as he paced along a mile 
of stucco, or reposed, after a survey 
of sixteen acres, beneath a dome of 
brick pierced by a skylight. Such 
was the architectural consummation 
which Lord Palmerston, as art-dicta- 
tor, pronounced handsome, ornamen- 
tal, and pleasing to the eye! 

The arts, it will be inferred, are 
on the eve of vast “ developments,” 
We can only express the hope that 
the new growth may be of a quality 
commensurate with its promised 
extent. The Government have ob- 
tained space, they will doubtless take 
to themselves time, and we trust they 
may in the end fill the void over 
which they reign with something 
better ordered than chaos, We have 
seen that the national frescoes have 
failed—we all know that the Royal 
Academy, for its proverbial inefii- 
ciency, is undergoing the ordeal of 
public scrutiny. Other of our insti- 
tutions are in a state barely saved 
from anarchy, A master mind would 
soon set this disorder right. Par- 
liament, we fear, wanting the head 
to lead, will commit itself to a pateh- 
ing hand, 
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Under the Limes. 


UNDER THE LIMES. 


PEN-AND-INK PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BERLIN, 


Lives are pleasant things enough, 
whether as fruit, in combination 
with ice and Manzanilla, on a tor- 
rid day in Andalusia, or as trees, in 
a more northern latitude, casting, 
with fragrant and refreshing rustle, 
a broad shaglow over the noontide 
wayfarer. But the limes of Berlin 
do not depend for fame upon their 
intrinsic qualities; they are but in- 
different specimens of their kind, 
as might be expected of trees 
cramped 
amongst paving-stones, and over 
whose roots carriage-wheels contin- 
ually do roll, Their celebrity is 
due to their name being borne by 
a street, of European note, in which 
Berlin is supposed to be centralised, 
as Paris is in the Boulevards, Ma- 
drid in the Puerta del Sol, Rome 
in the Corso, In reality, Unter den 
Linden is at one extremity of the 
city, and can be considered as the 
centre only of its elegant and best- 
inhabited portion. It is the main 
artery of the western section of 
Berlin, leading up to Paris Square 
—composed of some of the best 
houses of this capital—and to that 
very handsome gate which is sur- 
mounted by the famous statue of 
Victory, conveyed to Paris, appro- 
priately enough, by the French in 
1807, and brought back, with equal 
poetical justice, by the Prussians 
in 1814, The Brandenburg Gate 
is undeniably one of the finest in 
the world; of pure Greek design, 
with five distinct roads passing un- 
der it, whereof two for carriages, 
two for pedestrians, and the central 
and widest one for the Oourt. The 
view from under this gate is very 
remarkable: townwards one looks 
up the broad avenue of the Linden, 
formed by double rows of limes, 
amongst which some _ chestnuts 
have intruded, to Rauch’s masterly 
monument of Frederick the Great 
(striking contrast to the scriptural 


monstrosities to be met with in 
certain London squares); and, past 
that, over the spacious square in 
front of the opera and arsenal, by 
the university and classic mainguard 
house, across the Palace Bridge, with 
its groups of sculpture, into the 
island of the Spree and the pleasure- 
garden hard by the royal palace. 
In the other direction, extending to 
Charlottenburg, you have the long 
straight road through the Thier- 
garten, enclosed by masses of foli- 
age. Much may be said of the dis- 
advantages of Berlin as a residence. 
Its situation and soil — its flat, 
sandy, and uninteresting environs— 
the dead level of its streets—griey- 
ous deficiency of drainage, and con- 
seqnent evil smells—its climate al- 
ternately excessively cold and op- 
pressively hot—and also, it may be 
added with truth, the somewhat un- 
genial character of its inhabitants 
(rade in the lower classes; stiff, 
formal, and exclusive, in the higher 
ones),—do not recommend it, and it 
does not stand high in the books of 
tourists generally. There are cities 
to which foreigners resort for their 
own sakes, and others that are 
visited merely because they lie on 
the highroad to metai more attrac- 
tive. Berlin can hardly be said to 
come within either of the two classes ; 
for it is on the road to no important 
place save St. Petersburg (which 
not many inhabitants of Western 
and Southern Europe think worth 
the long and weary journey neces- 
sary to get to it), and as to its own 
attractions, they certainly are not 
reputed great. Of the foreign visi- 
tors who find their way hither, many 
are bound for Vienna, and deviate 
thus far from the direct route in 
order to visit Dresden and explore 
Saxon Switzerland. For Berlin’s 
own undivided sake few tourists 
come to it, although the city itself 
has both buildings and collections 
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well worthy of a view; whilst Pots- 
dam, close at hand, with its charm- 
ing gardens and its abundant relics 
and associations with the Great 
Frederick, is alone worth a day’s 
journey. As it is, the most frequent 
English visitors to the Prussian 
capital are merchants bound for St. 
Petersburg, and the members of that 
hard-worked and ubiquitous corps, 
Her Majesty’s Foreign Service Mes- 
sengers. As regards the general as- 
pect, althongh the perfect ‘flatness 
of Berlin and the adjacent country is 
wearisomely monotonous, there is an 
openness, airiness, lightness, and 
abundance of space, which impart a 
certain cheerful air to a city other- 
wise decidedly dull; there are plenty 
of broad streets and large squares, 
and nowhere is one shocked by the 
examples of bad taste and abortive 
conception, only too cemmon in at 
least one capital which shall not 
here be named. The environs are, 
by foreigners, generally voted ex- 
tremely ugly, but they are far from 
appearing so to your thoroughbred 
Brandenbargher, who gazes compla- 
cently over his level plain and tells 
you that he prefers it to scenery 
more picturesque, which he finds 
artificial and theatrical, When he 
says this, however, he is probably 
merely making game of himself—a 
diversion to which the Berliners are 
repated prone. In reality he heart- 
ily enjoys the scenery that most 
contrasts with that of his native 
district. Ask the mountain guides 
of the Tyrol, or those of the nearer 
Saxon Switzerland or Harz, and 
they will tell you that none are 
greater lovers of Alpine rambles and 
views than the natives of flat sandy 
Brandenbarg. 

The Berlin Boulevard, as the Lin- 
den may best be called, combines 
the requisites and qualities of a 
promenade and of a street of great 
traffic. Spacious private residences, 
handsome hotels, cafés, restaurants, 
and some of the best shops, border 
the footpaths. Then come two 
paved roads for vehicles, then two 
alleys for equestrians, and then 
two parallel lines of iron railing, 
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enclosing between them a broad 
gravelled walk, well supplied with 
benches, and to some extent shaded 
by the trees that grow along its 
edges. Although dissimilar in as. 
pect, the Linden may be called the 
Piccadilly of Berlin, as being con- 
tiguous to many of its best streets, 
adjacent to the Thiergarten, the 
very agreeable Hyde Park of the 
Prussian capital, and also because its 
extremity is the exit from Berlin 
proper, whilst beyond it, southwards, 
lies a Belgravia, a fashionable and 
daily-increasing suburb, 

Let us sit down on this beneli, 
“under the Limes,” on this fine 
May morning, and observe ‘what 
passes by and around us. Sum 
has not yet begun in northern Ge 
many, but yet the sun is bright in’ 
cloudless sky, and the weather fs 
very hot, as is not unfrequent about 
this time; although such premature 
glows are often succeeded by cold 
winds and rain before the warm 
season really sets in. Our station 
is near the centre of the Linden, just 
where it is traversed at right angles 
by Frederick Street, level and straight 
and nearly three miles long, crossing 
the whole of western Berlin from 
north to south, and being in its tum 
cut through by most of the streets 
of that division of the @apital. A 
great omnibus line, it largely cor 
tributes to the traffic of the Linden, 
and the point of intersection of the 
two thoroughfares is the most 
bustling focus in Berlin—the only 
one where the pedestrian may often, 
owing to the stream of vehicle, 
have to wait a few moments for 
an opportunity of crossing. Here, 
at the corner, is the Tortoni of 
Berlin, the most celebrated iceshop 
of this city, with a raised perron 
or platform in front, on which stand 
chairs and tables—a place of great 
resort, much frequented by stran- 
gers and by officers of the Guards. 
Refreshment of a commoner kind 
may be had near at hand; for 
here, right under the Linden, at 8 
corner of tle central promenade, is 
a little house, or rather one 
room, of painted wood, the upper 
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part of whose front is open. Behind 
a narrow dresser stand two trim 
damsels, reigning supreme over 
rows of glittering tumblers, and 
over two brightly polished spouts, 
whilst bottles of coloured syrups 
stand conveniently at hand. They 
are the presiding nymphs of the 
fountains of soda and _— selzer; 
draughts that can hardly be said 
either to cheer or inebriate, and 
which do most decidedly refresh, 
and are consequently in great fa- 
your with the Berliners, of whose 
city these soda-shops are quite a 
feature, found in every square 
and street of much passage during 
the warm and dusty season, sup- 
posed to begin on the Ist of May, 
and which, so far as dust goes, com- 
mences a great deal earlier. At the 
opposite corner to that at which the 
sodalisques (as the Berliners have 
rather wittily nicknamed them) are 
just now pumping out sparkling 
tumblers, gilt pine-apples, adorning 
the roof of another wooden kiosk, 
intimate to the public that fruit 
may be had below. No fruits of 
this year’s growth as yet in this 
northerly clime, but the remnants 
of the last orange and apple crops, 
and a few strawberry plants, with 
reddening berries, set in pots. The 
ruddy-faeed, grey-haired old pro- 
prietor seems to have a notion that 
the busy time for him is not yet 
come, for he has made himself com- 
fortable on a bench outside his es- 
tablishment and smokes his pipe 
with all the gravity and apathy of 
& Stamboul tradesman, -cross-legged 
before his store in the bazaar. 

It is about ten in the forenoon: 
the sun is already hot: a high but 
warm wind blows, the dust flies 
in clouds—quite Berlin weather. 
From far up Frederick Street, in 
the direction of the Halle Gate, 
where Rauch’s statue of Victory 
stands on one foot, with a wreath 
in her hand, on the top of the 
Peace Column in the centre of Belle 
Alliance Square, the sound of mili- 
tary music is heard. Troops are re- 
turning from one of the freqnent 
reviews held at this season on 
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Hare’s Heath—a convenient exer- 
cise-ground ata short distance from 
the city. A march of soldiers through 
Berlin’s streets is far too common 
an occurrence to attract much no- 
tice; and so the column advances, 
begirt with a halo of dust, attended 


dor sole escort by a troop of boys, 


who —_ up with the very credit- 
able band which leads the regiment 
briskly along to the favourite na- 
tional air of ‘Ich hin Preusse!’ 
Moving with an erectness and per- 
fect regularity which look stiff when 
compared with the easy undulating 
swing of crack French infantry, the 
Grenadiers of the Prussian Guard 
stride across the Linden—certain! 

a very fine body of stalwart, well- 
drilled young soldiers. They are 
a favourable specimen of the army 
which, at no distant period, accord- 
ing to the belief of many, will have 
to measure itself with veteran 
legions, bearing on their colours 
Crimea and Italy, Africa and Mex- 
ico. Until quite lately, thousands 
thought that 1863 would not expire 
without the occurrenee of such en- 
counter; now, the majority post- 
pone it until next year; whilst 
nearly all admit that, sooner or 
later, it must come. The general 
belief in Prussia is that the Freneh 
Emperor, so long as he lives and 
reigns, will find periodical wars in- 
dispensable to avert internal com- 
motions. With the help of Eng- 
land he has humbled and weakened 
Russia; with the aid of revolution- 
ary Italy he has wrenched a fair 
province from Austria—to exchange 
it with Piedmont for others that 
suited him better. Prossia’s turn 
is the next, they say in Berlin; and 
in France it will be the most pop- 
ular of the three campaigns, beeause 
the actual gain expected will be the 
greatest. The Rhine frontier is a 
war-cry that will unite all parties 
in France, at least for a time. It 
is the dream of every Frenchman ; 
and, moreover, to all parties of the 
Opposition, whether Republican, 
Bourbonist, or Orleanist—to all (and 
those are millions) who abhor the 
Bonaparte regimen and desire its 
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overthrow—a great war will always 
be welcome, since, if successful, it 
gives increase to France, whilst, 
disastrous, it would be the ruin of 
the Empire. 

Such are the opinions prevailing 
in’ many Continental countries, and 
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them in a first campaign against the 
French; and this is also the opin. 
ion of German civilians, who, with- 
out depreciating their own troops, 
are less disposed to overrate them 
than those who wear the epanlet, 
“They would probably be worsted 


in Prussia, at the present time, theyg in a first campaign,” one com. 
are decidedly those of a majority of monly hears it said, “but they 


the reflecting classes. If we may 
credit the echoes that reach us from 
the mess-rooms of the Prussian 
Guards, there is at least one class 
of men most comfortably confident 
as to the issue of a contest with 
France, and those are the officers 
of the army. Entertaining a high 
opinion of their soldiers, and a yet 
higher one of themselves, they by 
no means think that Prussian troops 
mnst be beaten by the French be- 
cause the Austrians were; and they 
not only feel sanguine of the repulse 
of an invading army, but cherish 
delightful visions of a campaign in 
France and triumphal entrance into 
Paris. The merits of their men 


one does not feel disposed to call 
in question, whilst watching the 


march of the Grenadiers—strong, 
big-boned young fellows of reso- 
lute mien, who are likely to do 
their duty gallantly against any 
troops in the world. There is no 
reason to think meanly of the pro- 
fessional attainments of the officers, 
although these of course are found- 
ed, except ina very few exceptional 
instances, upon theory, and one is 
sometimes puzzled to account for 
the numerous decorations on the 
breasts of certain members of an 
army which bas taken part in no 
campaign worth the naming since 
1815. It is believed, however, that 
in the event of a war, Prussia would 
be much at a loss for competent 
generals, and also that her troops 
would be greatly excelled in rapid- 
ity of movements by those of France 
—of which a large proportion would 
likewise have the very important 
additional advantage of experience 
of war. Whatever Prussian officers 
may think, military men of other 
nations will very generally consider 
the chances to be vastly against 


would redeem their losses in 9 
second,” It might prove so; but 
it must be borne in mind that, 
thanks to railways and rifled guns, 
a short campaign may now have 
all the results which a long war 
used to be necessary to attain, 
and that the most successful 
and aggressive conqueror of the 
present day has twice shown that 
he knows how to. content himself 
with moderate gains, and to leave 
off whilst the gameis good. The real 
probabilities are—supposing Prus- 
sia, unsupported, to be attacked by 
France—a short, sharp, campaign, 
followed by a peace involving some 
loss of territory, but which this 
country would yet be driven to 
make by the severity of the blows 
struck or the imminence of further 
disaster. After a time, it is possi- 
ble there would be a second war, 
in which not Prussia alone, but all 
Germany, would march to retrieve 
its reverses and reconquer, its soil, 
This supposes great changes to 
have taken place in the interval— 
changes which it would be pre 
sumptuous to attempt exactly to 
define, but of whose general nature 
some idea may be formed. The 
numerous and intelligent German 
nation will not for ever submit to 
have its power, its prosperity, and 
its liberties frittered away for the 
profit and pleasure of some score 
and a half of petty princes, or to 
leave its influence, as a great whole, 
committed to the keeping of that 
most obstructive and pedantic of 
assemblies, the Frankfort Diet. The 
Germans aré commonly reproached 
with apathy under misgovernment; 
and it is certain that, although 
quite capable of energetic efforts, 
they have hitherto shown them- 
selves wanting in that tenacious 
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perseverance whose sustained force 
has achieved such great things in 
the history of some nations. But 
they daily get more ashamed of 
their present condition, and more 
resolved on self-emancipation; and 
in Prussia, at least, the events of 
the last twelve months sufficiently 
prove the determination that exists 
to resist the encroachments in a 
retrograde sense which a feeble and 
misled sovereign has been induced 
to attempt. 

But our march with the Grena- 
diers has led us far away from the 
Linden, and on our way back we 
diverge into the Friedrichsstadt, 
the south-western and most aristo- 
cratic quarter of Berlin, including 
the principal public offices and the 
residences of numerous princes, 
ambassadors, and ministers. We 
pause upon William Square, a large 
open place with a pleasant garden 
in the middle, not for the exclusive 
use of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
but free to the public. Frederick 
the Great adorned it with marble 
statues of several of his lieutenants ; 
but the marble proved less durable 
than the reputation of the heroes 
it represented, and the battered, 
discoloured, and in some_ cases 
noseless, array was lately swept 
away and replaced by exact metal 
copies of the originals. There stand 
Seydlitz, and Schwerin, and Win- 
terfeldt, and Keith, and the grim 
old Dessauer,* and, best of all, 
Ziethen the dour hussar, eager and 
fierce, peering into the adjacent 
square, which bears his name, with 
the very same look he wears in a 
well-known picture of him as he 
leads his horsemen, in the first grey 
glimmer of morning, through brush 
and thicket, to waken a foe with 
the sabre’s edge. On his left hand, 
forming one side of the Wilhelm’s 
Platz, is a building of almost pala- 
tial proportions, through some of 
whose windows are seen the richly- 


gilt balustrades of a spacious stair- 
case, whilst others, lined with old 
painted glass, are those of an ar- 
moury containing some curious anti- 
quities. Before the entrance to the 
mansion two sentinels are posted. 
With the stiffness and immobility of 
thoroughly-drilled Prussian soldiers 
they are just now presenting arms, 
It may be observed, en passant, 
that the extent to which the prac- 
tice of saluting is carried in the 
Prussian service at first surprises 
and very much amuses foreigners. 
One frequently, when passing near 
a sentry who has brought his wea- 
pon to the “carry” or “present,” 
looks @bout for a time in vain for 
the officer to whom he can be ren- 
dering this mark of respect, and 
whom one perhaps ends by discov- 
ering at a distance which might 
well exempt any but the very 
sharpest-sighted soldiers from no- 
ticing him at all. The chief busi- 
ness of a Prussian sentry seems to 
be to keep the brightest possible 
look-out for an opportunity to sa- 
lute, for which ceremonial the most 
far-off glimpse of an officer’s helmet 
or epaulet is considered to suffice. 
No officers ever pass each other in 
the street without exchanging sa- 
lutes, and they even carry the mili- 
tary style into drawing-rooms, bring- 
ing their heels smartly together as 
by word of command. The constant 
wearing of uniform is also very 
strictly enforced in the Prussian 
service. 

The building before which the 
two sentries stand motionless, as if 
carved out of wood, in the attitude 
of the “ present,” was formerly the 
palace of the Order of St. John, 
but has been for many years in- 
habited by the foremost of a group 
of officers now riding towards it 
along William Street, and whose 
uniforms, loaded with dust, show 
that they too have been at the re- 
view. He is a rather sinister-look- 





* The statues of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, who died in 1747, and of 
General Ziethéen, who died 1786, are the work of Schadow, the well-known Ger- 
man sculptor, and were set up, the first by Friedrich-William IIT. in 1800, and 


the latter by his predecessor in 1797. 
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ing man, about sixty years of age, 
dressed in a general’s uniform, and 
bearing a strong family likeness to 
the King of Prussia, but with a far 
less pleasant expression of counte- 
nance. This is Prince Charles of 
Prussia, Grandmaster in Branden- 
burg of the Hospitallers of St. Joln 
of Jerusalem, chief of the Prussian 
Ordnance, colonel of regiments in 
the Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
services, and still better known as 
an active chief of the Russian and 
retrograde party in this country. 
To his counsels and influence is in 
great measure attributed the un- 
pleasant turn political affairs have 
taken in Prussia since the com- 
mencement of last year. As brother 
of the King, he of course has un- 
limited opportunities of impressing 
upon him the danger his throne 
and country are in from the con- 
stitutional party, whom he would 
naturally designate as democrats 
and red republicans; and he is one 
of a small clique—inclauding the 
Queen-widow and Generals Alvens- 
leben and Manteuffel—which is con- 
sidered to have done most of the 
mischief that lately has here come 
to pass. His great unpopularity is 
due not only to his political views 
and mancuvres, but also to the 
charges brought against his private 
character. At the present time one 
hears him little spoken of. Like the 
mole, his labour is in darkness; but 
there is no doubt of the influence 
he exercises over his weak-minded 
relative, of whom, at one critical 
period within the last few months, 
he seemed scarcely ever to lose 
sight, accompanying him  every- 
where—to drives, reviews, and 
theatres,—by which three things a 
very large part of His ro ah 
time is taken up. It was said that, 
when prevented“from being with 
the King, he generally contrived to 
sabstitute for his own presence near 
the royal person his son Prince Fre- 
derick-Oharles, the chubby, heavy- 
looking young man in hussar uniform 
who now rides beside him. 

Noon strikes as we quit William 
Square, and once more make for the 


Linden. As we pass the Foreign 
Office, a rather tall man comes ont 
of the door and precedes us down 
the street. He takes off his hat 
to a passing royal carriage, and we 
observe his peculiarly-shaped head, 
rising vonaably high above the 
ear. He is very bald; round the 
back and sides of his head is a 


feeble fringe of brown hair; his 


face is shaved, with the exception 
of a long mustache, growing down 
over the corners of his mouth; it 
is om | pale, but is liable to 
occasional partial rednesses, the 
result probably of physical irrita- 
tion. It is not a handsome or 4 
pleasant face, but neither is it silly 
or repulsive. On it the physiogno- 
mist may read, without much effort 
of imagination, arrogance, audacity, 
tenacity of purpose. He may also 
think that he discerns traces left by 
indulged passions and hard living 
—something of what French novel- 
ists designate as a figure ravagée, 
generally supposed to be the result 
of a vie orageuse, Mr. Von Bismark, 
of Schéuhausen, was not always the 
care-laden politician, ardent in the 
breach, fighting the battles of 4 
faction gainst a whole House of 
Commons, burling scorn at the 
Opposition and defiance at the 
Speaker, and cynically maintain- 
ing, by dint of stentorian inso- 
lence, rights which he unwarrant- 
ably assumed. He was once (we 
need not inquire how long ago) of 
the flower of the gay young Prus- 
sian aristocracy, a member of the 
jeunesse dorée, eager in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasant things of this 
life, by devotion to which, it is 
here reported, he impaired a patri- 
mony never very large. In society 
he can be pleasant enough; more 
amusing than discreet, however, he 
has more than once, since assumi 

his present high office, indul 

in unguarded conversations, which 
were afterwards repeated to his 
disadvantage, and even cited in 
the journals and referred to in the 
Chamber. Those indiscretions are 
known to have done him harm in 
the highest quarter, and indeed 
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they might have led to his down- 
fall under ordinary circumstances, 
bot Mr. Von Bismark had already 
succeeded in getting ,things into 
such a state that nobody was will- 
ing to accept his charge and carry 
on his policy. By no means defi- 
cient in good opinion of himself, 
he buoyantly rode over his blun- 
ders, kept in bis place by the fact 
that he had rendered it too dis- 
creditable for anybody else to oc- 
cupy it on the same conditions, 
It is open to a doubt whether he 
himself considers that he shines 
more in general society or in his 
seat at the ministerial table, whence 
he has been wont to sneer and 
storm at the representatives of the 
nation. Bygpature pugnacious, ag- 
gressive, and’ overbearing, his inso- 
lence to the Chamber daring the 
session now just concluded defies 
description. His words may be 
set down, but his tones and ges- 
tures, and the disdainful and cyni- 
cal latitude of his attitudes, must 
be left to the caricaturist’s pencil, 
since justice cannot be done to 
them by the pen. Affecting to 
despise the sarcasms of his adver- 
saries, he steadily persisted in his 
plan of constantly insulting the 
Chamber, in the hope of rendering 
it contemptible in the eyes of the 
nation; and, although he did not 
sneceed in this, either by bis lan- 
guage or by the efforts of the few 
journals that support him, nor yet 
by putting an end to the session 
before the most important of its 
business bad been transacted, it is 
due to him to say that he did his 
best to attain his end. Unforta- 
nately for him, the more he did 
the more detested he became in 
the country, and the more firmly 
and approvingly did the nation 
cling to its deputies, whom it be- 
held fighting a good fight with 
greditable prudence, temper, and 
moderation. 

Bat I promised you photographs, 
and I am giving you politics. In 
trath, the two are just now almost 
inseparable in Berlin—as the shop- 
Windows testify, where the more 
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prominent members of the Cham- 
ber divide the space with the mem- 
bers of the Roya] family, with popu- 
lar actresses and Polish insurgent 
leaders—especially Langiewicz and 
the young lady with an unpro- 
nounceable name, who shared his 
fortunes and his perils in the field. 
The chiefs of the Liberal party in 
the Lower House are evidently in 
much favour with the public, for 
one sees their likenesses every- 
where. Here is Mr. Grabow, the 
President or Speaker of the Cham- 
ber, an old gentleman in a brown 
wig, with a countenance expressive 
of umour and shrewdness. 
He-## not a man of brilliant parts, 
but he is much respected and well 
qualified for the post he occupies. 
Earnest and sincere in his political 
convictions, he has borne himself 
with dignity in the late struggle 
with the Government, and has more 
than once proved that he knew 
well how to say the right word at 
the right time. The brief exhorta- 
tion wherewith he closed the last 
session, urging the nation to do all 
in its power to resist arbitrary en- 
croachments on its constitutional 
right, was eloquent and impressive 
in its simplicity, and in its solemn 
concluding words—“ May God "pre- 
serve our country!” to which the 
critical circnmstances of the time 
gave unusual jmport and pathos. 
Hard by Grabow we find one of the 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Bockum Dolffs 
whom the photographer has placed 
in juxtaposition with his late anta- 
gonist, General Roon, Minister of 
War, a dogged soldier of moderate 
abilities, whose violence of speech 
and intemperate refusal to recognise 
the presidential authority and the 
rules of the House as binding upon 
him, led to the scene in which the 
Government found a pretext for 
getting rid of a representative as- 
sembly it was impossible either to 
cajole or to intimidate. Here is a 
group of Opposition deputies, ‘be- 
longing artly to the Radical Left 


of the Chamber, and partly to the 
more moderate section with which 
—their differences being mote in 
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questions of detail than in general 
principles—it has maintained a cor- 
dial alliance during the two sessions 
through which the present Prus- 
sian Parliament has run, This tall, 
meagre, erect old man, with a deep- 
ly furrowed countenance, a good 
deal of white hair, and a collar of 
white whisker round his face, is 
Waldesk, a Roman Catholic, and 
one of the most Radical deputies in 
the Chamber. As a veteran in the 
political fight, and also by reason of 
his recognised honesty of purpose, 
he is much respected even by 
some who do not share all his 
views. As a speaker he is uncer- 
tain, sometimes happy and effec- 
tive, at others losing himself in the 
advocacy of extreme theories which 
make the sarcastic lip of Vincke 
ironically to curl, as he sits like an 
old lion deposed from the almost 
sovereignty he once enjoyed in this 
Prussian Chamber, Poe. tabi and 
surly on the benches of the Centre. 
Vincke has been left far behind by 
the progress of Liberal opinions in 
this country; and, after his power, 
his popularity also left him, sacri- 
ficed chiefly by his bitter and un- 
handsome tongue, and having re- 
ceived the finishing stroke from the 
manper in which, during the pre- 
sent session, he has shown a disposi- 
tion to support former enemies out 
of spite against quondam friends. 
Here are the dark, keen, expressive 
features of Dr. Virchow, a physician, 
a Professor at the Berlin Univer- 
sity, and a man of distinguished 
abilities, as well as of consider- 
able eloquence and pvuwer of 
sarcasm. He is a leading mem- 
ber of the Party of Progress, as 
the Left of the Chamber is called, 
and none, during the present ses- 
sion, have made keener and more 
telling onslaughts upon the Govern- 
ment, Not far from him, although 
belonging to the less thorough-go- 
ing party of the Left Centre—at 
whose head he has lately marched 
as chief, in company with Mr. 
Gneist—we recognise the intelli- 
gent physiognomy of Von Sybel, the 
well-known professor and historian, 


who only very lately has emerged 
from a stndent’s retreat to share 
in the busy strife of the great poli- 
tical arena. His pale face and 
weak eyes téll the tale of long assi- 
duons studies, and of midnight oil 
consumed, During the session of 
1862 he rather disappointed _ his 
friends, who had expected great 
things from him; but probably he 
was only examining bis ground 
and preparing for the combat, and 
this year he fully redeemed himself, 
His speeches have been amongst the 
most remarkable of the session, per- 
haps the most brilliant that have 
been made in its course; at any 
rate, the name of no deputy occurs 
to me in connection with so many 
speeches that bave begn enthusias- 
tically received, both the Cham- 
ber and by the public The chief 
fault found with them is that which 
was addressed to a famous English 
historian and orator—namely, that 
they smell of the lamp; and this is 
doubtless the case, but the odour 
does not exist to such an extent as 
to impair the effect produced by 
the orator. Of course the practice, 
when it implies a necessity on the 
part of the speaker, has its serious 
disadvantages; and he who is com- 
pelled to resort to it may achieve 
fame as the maker of set speeches, 
but can hardly hope for the repata- 
tion of a quick and ready debater, 
This latter class does not abound 
in the Prussian Parliament, which 
is still in its infancy; although, 
considering how few years of exist- 
ence it numbers, it must be admit- 
ted to have borne itself well and 
bravely, and even to have displayed 
some of the best qualities of 4a 
maturer age. 

But we are disturbed in our pho- 
tographic contemplations at the shop- 
window by the noise of wheels more 
rapid than the usual jogtrot of Ber- 
lin vehicles. There comes along th 
Linden a low open carriage and pair 
the coachman in Russian costume, 
and driving in Russian fashion, with 
both arms extended before him, 
Or the box beside him is a plumed 
chasseur; in the vehicle, which is 
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meant for two persons, there sits a 
general officer alone. A light grey 
cloak partially protects his uniform 
from the dust; on his head he 
wears the well-known Prussian hel- 
met. He sits erect, and is evidently 
still fresh and vigorous in his old 
age. His countenance is by no 
means unpleasing, although — the 
slightly Oalmuck cast of feature 
deprives it of any claim to beauty. 
But there is a geniality in its gene- 
ral expression which rather prepos- 
sesses one in its owner’s favour. 
That expression is now dashed and 
saddened (surely no preconceived 
fancy dictates the thought) by a 
look of care, almost of pain, com- 
bined with a half-mistrastfal, half- 
defiant clang. It is the look. of 
one who, ough not too certain 
of the justice of his cause, is still 
obstinate in its defence, and keeps 
the door closed wagainst conviction ; 
who also bas been irritated uatil 
his habitual attitade is that of re- 
sistance to attack. We are re- 
minded of the saying of a very 
quicksighted female observer, who, 
after passing an evening in this 
officer’s society, declared that he 
left her the impression of some 
wounded denizen of the forest, 
apprebensive of hurt from every 
creature that approached it. As 
the carriage drives along the Lin- 
den, officers and soldiers draw up 
and respectfully salute; a few 
civilians do the same, some of 
them fronting to the road and re- 
maining hat in hand until the 
vehicle has completely. passed them. 
Of these latter, some may be per- 
sonally known to the personage to 
whom they thus profoundly make 
obeisancs ; the others, we may be 
pretty sure, are chiefly public fune- 
tionaries, in some way or other con- 
nected with the Government or in 
the service of the State. The major- 
ity of the people in the street do not 
appear to see the carriage, whose oc- 
cupant seems punctiliously prompt 
in his acknowledgment of the sa- 
lutes offered to him, The sleek, 
spirited pair of horses need no urg- 
ing to bear him quickly through 
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the most bustling part of the Lin- 
den; towards the further end the 
street is comparatively empty, and 
be is spared the trouble of raising 
his finger to the peak of his hel- 
met. The guard, however, at the 
Brandenburg Gate is all turned 
out, with presented arms and drums 
beating, to do honour to the King 
of Prussia as he quits the city for 
a drive in the Thiergarten, or per- 
haps for Charlottenburg to visit his 
widowed sister-in-law. 

Time was, and it is not yet dis- 
tant, althongh it unfortunately is 
much to be doubted whether it 
ever will return, that King William 
had ,mét to depend for greeting, 
when he went abroad, on soidiers 
and courtiers, on clerks in public 
offices, and on the purveyors of the 
royal household. Time was that 
every head was quickly and cheer- 
fully uncovered when the Sove- 
reign showed himself on the street. 
A sad change has taken place, due 
to the. King’s weakness, to his pre- 
jadices, and to his accessibility to 
evil counsels, It is‘ a thousand 
pities. There is much to like in 
the King personally. . Naturally 
affable, courteous, and kind, he was 
intended for a popular constitu- 
tional sovereign; but education 
and baneful influences have turned 
him into an impracticable despot, 
and have completely lost him the 
love and respect of his subjects, the 
majority of whom now only desire 
his resignation or bis death, in 
order that his son, from whom they 
are warranted in hoping better 
things, may reign in his stead. 
The fine soldierly old gentleman, 
who has passed his life in a uni- 
form, and whose affections are di- 
vided between the parade-ground 


and the ballet, once lay, when heir 
to the crown, under the suspicion 
of Liberal tendencies; but he has 
since abundantly cleared himself 
from any such imputation, and has 
proved even a greater stickler for 
the divine right of kings than his 


brother and predecessor, Surround- 
ed by veterans whose services have 
been for the most part limited to 
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the barrack-yard, and whose poli- 
tical wisdom is on a par with their 
military experience, he has a bro- 
ther who ranks amongst the steadi- 
est upholders of combined pipeclay 
and prerogative, who is Russian in 
sentiments and sympathies, and 
whose influence over him has been 
constantly exerted for evil, Then 
there is an old field-marshal, ridi- 
culously vain and in some respects 
little better than half-witted, on 
whom it is the fashion to father 
bad jokes, and for whom the street- 
boys form an escort when he walks 
abroad in Berlin. This personage 
is also amongst those to whom the 
King listens; and silly though he 
be in some respects, he has a good 
deal of cunning, and it is all exerted 
in behalf of a despotic military gov- 
ernment. There are also habitually 
in His Majesty’s vicinity a certain 
number of generals, all of them, 
doubtless, most gallant and honour- 
able, but whose views are of the 
narrowest, and for whose ability, 
for any duties beyond those cor- 
responding with their professional 
rank, very little can be said. They 
are supported by a large portion of 
the body of Prussian officers, and 
especially those of the Guard, who 
natorally uphold a system tending 
to make the army the paramount 
institution in the country. Also 


we have at hand, ever ready, by its 
votes and its speeches, farther to 
stimulate the King on the path of 
retrogression, that worse than use- 
less assembly, the Prussian House 
of Lords. There are no elements 
in this country for a House of Peers 
such as we have in England, 
There is not, as with us, an aristo- 
cracy which takes a lead in the 
eountry, not only by virtue of its 
rank and wealth, but also as a con- 
sequence of its eminent qualities, 
which win for it high consideration 
and ready deference from a people 
with whom it sympathises and is 
intimately connected. The Pras- 
sian nobility, although ludicrously 
haughty and exorbitantly preten- 
tious, is altogether e of the 
last in Europe. Wh the Chris- 
tian knights of other great Enuro- 
pean countries were winning, at 
the Crusades, hon@urs which their 
descendants still proudly exhibit on 
their seutcheons, the unknown an- 
cestors of the Prussian aristocracy 
were wallowing in paganism.* You 
seek in vain, in the roll of Prussian 
Peers, for those great names, the 
very sound of which falls upon the 
ear like a trumpet-note in a tournay, 
and which of themselves fill a page 
in Europe’s history, or illustrate 
one of the brighest records.of chi- 
valry. The absence of such here- 





* See the earlier chapters of Carlyle’s strange ‘ History of Friedrich II. of Prus- 
sia’—often long drawn out, but still singularly attractive, especially to readers who 
have seen something of the Prussian country and people—for corroboration of this 
statement. ‘The Brandenburg countries,” he says, “ till they became related to 
the Hohenzollern family, which now rules there, have no history that has proved 
memorable to mankind.” “Shaggy Wends, who have the task of taming the 
jungles and keeping down the otters and wolves. Wends lately in a waning con- 
dition, much beaten upon. by Charlemagne and others, but never yet-beaten out. 
And go it has to last, century after century ; Wends, wolves, wild swine, all alike 
dumb to us.” In his peculiar dialect, he tells what a “ vehemently heathen coun- 
try” Preussen was, its inhabitants of “ uncertain miscellaneous breed, figured to us 
as an inarticulate, heavy-footed, rather iracund people, their knowledge of Chris- 
tianity trifling, their aversion to knowing anything of it great,” and that at a time 
when Poland and the neighbours to the south were already Christian, and even the 
Bohemian Czechs were mostly converted. In vain did Adalbert, bishop of Prague, 
“devote himself to converting those Prussian heathen, who, across the frontiers, 
were living in euch savagery and express bondage to the devil, worshipping mere 
stocks and stones.” He was much ill-treated by “armed heathen devil’s ser- 
vants”—was set upon in his sleep, and, as his biographers relate, his “ beautiful 
bowels (pulchra viscera) were run through with seven spears.” Long after this, 
however, Brandenburg was again and again a prey to the Wends, who slew priests, 
burned churches, overran the country, and worshipped their god Triglaph, a mon- 
strous idol with three heads, It is highly probable that some of the present Pras- 
sian aristocracy may claim descent from individuals who bowed down before this 
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ditary distinction, it may justly be 
urged, would matter little, were the 
nobility enlightened and patriotic, 
and solicitous to find the best way 
of promoting the greatness of their 
country and the happiness of their 
fellow-subjects. But this is not 
the ease. The Prussian aristocracy 
forms a distinct caste, connected 
only with the court and the army, 
and having no sympathy with the 
people, whose progress it jealously 
opposes out of a selfish regard for 
what it imagines to be its own in- 
terests. There are wanting the 
materials of an Upper Chamber, like 
the English House of Lords; the 
most that should be aspired to is a 
senate like that of Belgium, Mean- 
while the Herrenhaus, as it is eall- 
ed, gives its thoroughgoipg support 
to every reactionary measure, and 
withia its walls are heard speeches 
worthy of the middle ages. The 
small Liberal minority is perfectly 
powerless against the avalanche of 
rabid absolutist doctrines; whilst 
the majority, by its veto, is able at 
any time to neutralise the com- 
bined efforts of a Liberal King of 
Prussia (supposing such a one up- 
on the throne) and of the majority 
of the Lower House. This was re- 
peatedly proved in the time of the 
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rately Liberal administration car- 
ried through .the Deputies were re- 
jected by the Peers, whose principle 
is to set their faces against every 
improvement. By pursuing this 
course, they have incurred . the 
hatred of the nation; and a reform 
of the Upper House must be one 
of the first measures taken when a 
sovereign more enlightened than 
the present one shall, for the hap- 
piness of the country, ascend the 
Prussian throne. To effect such 
reforms, perfectly legal means are 
to be found; but it would lead me 
too far to set them forth in the pre- 
sent letter. 

Between the King, his military 
clique or camarilla, his reckless 
cabinet, and the House of Lords, on 
the one band, and the Chamber, the 
press, and the great bulk of the 
nation on the other, there stand, 
somewhat aloof, and occapying a 
difficult and painful position, a few 
personal friends of the sovereiga, 
including his own son, who deplore 
the course he is bent on following, 
but know not how to turn him from 
it. Once, at least, it is perfectly 
well known the Orown Prince has 
stood between his father and abdi- 
cation. Doubtless it was the act 
of a dutiful and prudent son, but it 


Schwerin ministry. Most of the 


may be questioned whether a beng- 
measures which that very mode- 


fit was thereby conferred upon the 





Cerberian graven image, but the best of them would find it difficult to prove a eru- 
sading ancestor, or to esteblish a right to the smallest seallop-shell. None have 
left their mark on the roll either of statesmen or warriors, until quite within mo- 
dern times, and then not mal 

In 1226 we find the titular Bishop of Prussia, a bishop in partibus, urging the at- 


tention of Christian knights, crusading being over in the East, to the state of things 
iv his pagan diocese. “ What use,” he says, “in crusading far off in the East, when 
heathenism and the kingdom of Satan hangs on our own borders, close at hand, 


in the North? Let the Jeutsch order come to Preussen—head a crusade there.” 
“The Prussians,” says Carlyle, “ were a fierce aighting people, fanatically anti- 
christian ;” and we find crusade after crusade proclaimed against them in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and kings and dukes of Bohemia and Austria join- 
ing in them. The Teuton knights were a great scourge to Prussian heathenism, and 
brought it very low in the course of little more than fifty years, but another ceutury 
elapsed before it ceased to struggle and break out again. 

To one of the crusaders in the heathen province now known as Brandenburg, 
Berlin owes its origin. Margrave Ascanier is related to have made it a “ German 
Burg and inhabited outpost in those parts: the very name, some think, means 
‘Little Rampart’ ( Wehrlin), built there, on the, banks of the Spree, against the 
Wends, and peopled with Dutch; of which latter fact, it seems, the old dialect of the 
place yields traces. How it rose afterwards to be chosen for metropolis, one cannot 
say, except that it had a central situation for the now widened principalities of 

randenburg : the place otherwise is sandy by nature, sand and swamp the consti- 
tuents of it; and stands on a sluggish river, the colour of oil.”—Carlyle, i, 136. 
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country. Whatever the opinions 
—and these are various—held in 
Prussia with respect to his capacity 
for government, the nation would 
be too happy to receive him in the 
place of the present monarch, The 
declaration he lately took an oppor- 
tunity of making at Dantzic, and 
by which he plainly implied his 
disapproval of the unconstitutional 
ordinances against the press, has 
won him the good will and suffrages 
of many who previously unwillingly 
entertained doubts as to his real 
political tendencies. Doubtless, in 
the tour he is now making in Eastern 
Prussia, he will have received: many 
testimonies—not in the way of ex- 
uberant rejoicings, of illuminations, 
and fireworks, for which’ the time 
is ill suited when the whole country 
is lamenting his father’s misgovern- 
ment, but in other ways quite as 
significant and  anmistakable—of 
the goodwill of the people over 
whom he is one day to reign. 


Loyal as the Prussians unquestion- 
ably are, it has only been after long 


provocation, and with a bitter fcel- 
ing of regret, that they have at last 
withdrawn from their sovereign 
their affection and respect; and 
those feelings which he has forfeit- 
ed they gladly find grounds to fix 
upon his heir. Oecertainly Prince 
Frederick William is not the less 
favourably looked upon by his fu- 
ture subjects because they see con- 
stantly by his side the Princess of 
that country where constitutional 
liberty pre-eminently _ flourishes, 
The daughter of the Queen of Eng- 
land has won many friends in Prus- 
sia, as well as a high reputation for 
some of the best qualities that can 
adorn one destined to share a 
throne, and probably to exercise 
no inconsiderable inflaence on the 
destinies of a great country. The 
intelligent classes here entertain a 
high opinion of her abilities; the 
Liberals speak of her with the most 
kindly esteem, because they are 
convinced that, so far as her will 
and power go, their constitutional 
rights run no risk at the hands of 
an English Princess, And truly it 
is pleasant to an English eye to see 
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how well this Royal Rose of Bri- 
tain blooms, transplanted to these 
arid sands of Brandenburg. It is 
the rich and kindly nature of the 
plant that has overcome the as 
perity of the soil. Not without 
regret, or at least a tender sad- 
ness, does the daughter of England 
think of her native land—still hers 
though Germany now claims her for 
its own. “I was jealous,” she was 
heard to say, not long after her re- 
turn from Italy, “to see so many 
English at Rome, and to think how 
few come to Berlin.” There will 
always beat, we may be sure, under 
the ermine of Prussia’s fature Queen, 
a warm heart for England. One 
has only to observe the Prince’s 
countenance and pleasant smile— 
as they really are, and not as they 
are misrepresented in prints and 
photographs, of which I scarcely 
ever saw one that did him justice 
—to feel sure that he is neither of 
an evil disposition nor an uokind 
husband. In her marriage, in her 
children, and in the truly maternal 
affection of her mother-in-law, the 
excellent Queen Augusta, the Prin- 
cess has found domestic happiness 
such as falls not to the lot of the 
majority of persons in her high 
position. With connections less 
close the sympathy may be less, 
and diversity of political views may 
at times cast a shadow over rela- 
tions otherwise friendly, but such 
are minor sources of care, and can 
hardly be said materially to affect 
happiness, 

Since this letter was commenced 
we have got deep into the month of 
June, and Berlin is now deserted 
by nearly all to whom escape. is 
possible. The two Chambers scat- 
tered far and wide as soon a8 an 
end had been put to the session, 
the Upper House having for a long 
time previously sat but rarely, and 
been bat scantily represented in the 
capital. Good society has betaken 
itself to its country houses, or to 
the various baths; diplomacy flits 
to and fro, still rather wing-tied, 
perhaps, by the recent crisis and 
by Polish complications; few pri- 
vate carriages are seen in the streets 
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and promenades, and indeed of such 
vehicles Berlin is never, even in the 
height of the season, very affluent. 
The King, after passing a short time 
at bis pleasant country villa of Ba- 
belsburg, left his capital yesterday 
morning for Oarlsbad. he hot 
weather had, for some time previ- 
ously, put an end to his favourite 
diversion of field-days and parades, 
although one still beard occasionally 
of his having inspected a few com- 
panies of Landwehr, or some other 
minute fraction of that overgrown 
army, whose maintenance has been 
one of the chief grounds of dis- 
cord between his government and 
his people. The half million or 
more of individuals who remain in 
Berlin now that everybody has 
gone away, gasp for fresh sir and 
swallow much dust, throng the 
Thiergarten of evenings in quest of 
cool breezes which they seldom find, 
consume inordinate quantities of 


thin beer in the gardens and guwin- 
guettes that surround the city, and 
make excursions into the vicinity 


to feast on crawfish and asparagus, 
the chief delicacies of the district. 
In a gastronomical point of view, 
Berlin is by no means celebrated. 
The epicure about to proceed thi- 
ther should be warned that he will 
hardly get a good dinner there, ex- 
cept in some few private houses. 
Restaurants abound, but it would 
be hard to name one of them to 
which a Ohristian man possessed of 
a palate at all refined, and having 
a proper respect for the comfort of 
his stomach, would gladly very often 
repair. There exist, under the Lin- 
den and elsewhere, eating-houses, 
which seek, by the adoption of for- 
eign names and attributes, to en- 
snare the unwary; but the promises 
of their ambitious bills of fare are ill 
carried out except in the matter of 
payment. Most of the hotels have 
copious tables @hite, and, at an ex- 
tremely low price, cover the board 
with the semblance of a good dinner ; 
bat the cheapness probably com- 
pels resort to the baser stratagems 
and devices of the culinary art, for, 
although they may pass muster well 
enough fur a short time, few per- 
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sons whose digestive organs are 
habituated to plain wholesome food 
will long endure, without detriment, 
those composite dishes and suspici- 
ous condiments. The two great 
faults of German cookery, a pro- 
fusion of grease and a superabun- 
dance of acid, are here carried to 
an extreme highly obnoxious to for- 
eigners; and the really magnificent 
asparagus, white and tender from 
root to tip, which their environs 
yield, is spoiled, for an Englishman, 
by ‘the melted butter, transparent 
as oil, and of gross flavour, with 
which it is held indispensable to 
combine it. Good cooks are ex- 
tremely rare here, even according 
to the Prussian estimate, and are 
quickly canght up when discov- 
ered; but a great many persons, 
the talents of whose domestic artist 
do not reach beyond everyday re- 
quirements, employ when they 
give a dinner, cooks who have es- 
tablishments of their own, extensive 
kitchens, where they prepare a re- 
past, which is then sent to the house 
of their customer, when the last 
touches, the final heating and sauc- 
ing, are given to it. We should 
think this an ansatisfactory way of 
doing things in England, at least as 
a general practice, but here it is 
found to answer pretty well, and 
thus are many houses, even very 
great ones, supplied, whether the 
case be one for a great banquet or 
for a neat dinner to a select party. 
The dinner-hour is generally very 
early in Berlin. Few persons sit 
down to table later than three 
o'clock, and the burgher class dine 
at one or two. The King and royal 
family frequently dine at three, and 
five is considered a very late hour, 
beyond which no Berliner, that I 
ever heard of, waits for his princi- 
pal meal. Some of the diplomat- 
ists retain their foreign habits and 
dine at the hours common in Paris 
and London. It would be an omis- 
sion to talk of dinners in Berlin, 
without mentioning one singular 
custom that prevails—a custom I 
have met with in no other part of 
Germany, and which | believe to be 
confined to this capital, or at least 
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to be unknown beyond a very limit- 
ed district of Prussia. When, the 
meal being at an end, the diners 
rise from table and pass into an- 
- other room, they turn.to each other 
and go through a set form of bowing 
and salutation. Everybody bows 
to everybody; the ladies curtsy, 
as Prussian ladies are apt to curtsy, 
with an elaborate grace and for- 
mality, worthy of the days of the 
minuet; I think I do not err when 
I say that I have seen some men 
shake hands and women even kiss 
each other; but if this took place it 
probably was only after some re- 
markably good dinner. Occasion- 
ally you hear something murmured 
by the persons bowing to you, but 
as to whether there be any set form 
of speech appropriated to the cere- 
mony, 1 confess my ignorance. The 
intention is doubtless a friendly 
one; that, namely, of desiring to 
you a good digestion,—which real- 
ly, considering. the composition of 
many Berlin dinners, is no super- 
finous wish. It is, in another form 
the “Buen . provechs!”—may it 
profit you—of the courteous Span- 
iard when he finds you at a meal. 
As to the rise of the practice, it is 
difficult to speak—whether it be an 
ancient Wendish usage, handed down 
through centuries, or a modern in- 
novation, first suggested by tough 
viands and an anti-gastric style of 
cookery. If it be borrowed from 
any other country it has doubtless 
died out in the land of its origin. 
I have remarked that some Berlin- 
- ers seemed rather ashamed of it, as 
of something old-fashioned, or ont 
of date, that must seem ridiculous 
to. foreigners; but in truth there is 
nothing objectionable in the custom, 
which is a cordial and courteous 
one, although strangers may be apt 
to stare a little when, for the first 
time, immediately after dinner, they 
behold the entire company bowiug 
in. pairs, and then facing to the 
right about to renew the perform- 
ance with somebody else, aud so on 
until they have got through the 
whole party. 

Upon the whole, foreigners are 


not generally particularly charmed 
with Berlin society, even with the 
best, but find it stiff and ungenial, 
Of course there are exceptions, espe. 
cially in the case of those natives 
whom foreign travel has weaned 
from home prejadices and from ex- 
aggerated estimates. of self. As to 
the lower orders, they are simply 
boors—a definition which may justly 
be extended to all classes except 
those better ones which in all coun- 
tries have more or less of the polish 
given by superiority of education 
and associations. Berlin is noted in 
Germany and in Prussia for the bad 
manners of its inhabitants, the gross- 
ness and brutality of its lower orders, 
who render the streets positively 
unpleasant, especially for ladies, by 
their shambling mete of walking, 
their carelessness of which side of 
the path they take, their propensity 
to push agai: st the passengers, and 
their rude practice of staring fixedly 
at persons in whose appearance apy- 
thing strikes them as in the slightest 
degree different from what they are 
used to see amongst themselves. Go 
down southwards, and as soon as 
you pass the Saxon frontier, you 
mark the difference in the people; 
and at Dresden you are struck with 
the contrast to the overgrown pro- 
vincial town which the Berliners 
pretentiously style the Athens on 
the Spree. Gladly would I conduct 
you, at this pleasant season of the 
year, to the Saxon capital and its 
cheerful promenades, its picturesque 
environs, its treasures of art, its civil, 
good-natured inhabitants—so LEng- 
lish in. appearance, especially the 
women, that one recognises kin- 
dred, and almost fancies one’s self 
at home—and then on to Saxon 
Switzerland to enjoy the delightful 
prospect from the Baste, visit the 
curiosities of Konigstein, and inhale 
the pure breezes that blow over 
those wooded hills. But for the 
present I must abstain, and con- 
clude this letter, already full long, 
from him who is, at one and. the 
same time, your attached and de- 
tached VEDETTE. 
5, Bern, 20th June, 1863. 
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Chronicles of Carlingford. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD} THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


PART II,——-CHAPTER IV, 


Mr. WeENTWoRTH’s sermon on 
Easter Sunday was one which he 
himself long remembered, though 
it, is doubtful whether any of his 
congregation had memories as faith- 
fal, To tell the truth, the young 
man put a black cross upon it with 
his blackest ink, a memorial of 
meaning unknown to anybody but 
himself, It was a curious little 
sermon, such as may still be heard 
in some Anglican pulpits. Though 
he had heart and mind enough to 
conceive something of those natu- 
ral depths of divine significance 
and human interest, which are 
the very essence of the Easter 
festival, it was not into these that 
Mr. Wentworth entered in his ser- 
mon. He spoke, in very choice 
little sentences, of the beneficence 
of the Church in appointing such a 
feast, and of all the beautiful ar- 
rangements she had made for the 
keeping of it. But even in the 
speaking, in the excited state of 
mind he was in, it occurred to the 
young man to see, by a sudden flash 
of illumination, how much higher, 
how much more catholic, after all, 
his teaching would have been, couid 
he but have once ignored the Charch, 
and gone direct, as Nature bade, 
to that empty grave in which all 
the hopes of humanity had been 
entombed. He saw it by gleams of 
that perverse light which seemed 
more Satanic than heavenly in the 
moments it chose for shining, while 
he was preaching his little sermon 
about the Charch and her beautiful 
institution of Easter, just as he had 
seen the non-importance of his lily- 
wreath and surplices as he was 
about to suffer martyrdom for them. 
All these circumstances were hard 
upon the young man. Looking 
down straight into the severe iron- 
grey eyes of his aunt Leonora, he 
could not of course so much as 
modify a single sentence of the 
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discourse he was uttering, no more 
than he could permit himself to 
slur over a single monotone of the 
service; but that sudden bewilder- 
ing perception that he could have 
done so much better—that the loft- 
iest High-Churchism of all might 
have been consistent enough with 
Skelmersdale, had he but gone into 
the heart of the matter—gave a bit- 
terness to the deeper, unseen current 
of the curate’s thoughts. 

Besides, it was terrible to feel 
that he could not abstract himself 
from personal concerns even in the 
most sacred duties. He was con- 
scious that the two elder sisters 
went away, and that only poor 
aunt Dora, her weak-minded ring- 
lets limp with tears, came tremu- 
lous to the altar-rails. When the 
service was over, and the young 
priest was disrobing himself, she 
came to him and gave a spas- 
modic, sympathetic, half-reproach- 
ful pressure to his hand. “Oh, 
Frank, my dear, I did it for the 
best,” said Miss Dora, with a dole- 
ful countenance; and the Perpetual 
Curate knew that. his doom was 
sealed. He put the best face he 
could upon the matter, having sa 
cient doubts of his own wisdom 
subdue the high temper of. the 
Wentworths for that moment at 
least. 

“ What was it you did for the 
best ?” said the Ourate of St, 
Roque’s. “I suppose, after all, it 
was no such great matter hearing 
me as you thought; but I told you* 
I was not an ambitious preacher. 
This is a day for worship, not for 
talk.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Miss Dora, “ but 
oh, Frank, my dear, it is hard upon 
me, after all my expectations. | It 
would have been so nice to have 
had you at Skelmersdale. I hoped 
you would marry Julia Trench, and 
we should all have been so happy 


_ 
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and perhaps if I had not begged 
Leonora to come just now, thinking 
it would be so nice to take you just 
in your usual way—but she must 
have known sooner or later,” said 
poor aunt Dora, looking wistfully in 
his face. “Oh, Frank, I hope you 
don’t think I’m to blame.” 

“T never should have married 
Julia Trench,” said the Ourate, 
gloomily. He did not enter into 
the question of Miss Dora’s guilt 
or innocence—he gave a glance at 
the lilies on the altar, and a sigh. 
The chances were he would never 
marry anybody, but loyalty to Lucy 
demanded instant repudiation of 
any other possible bride. ‘“ Where 
are you going, aunt Dora; back to 
the Blue Boar? or will you come 
with me?” he said, as they stood 
together at the door of St. Roque’s. 
Mr. Wentworth felt as if he had 
caught the beginning threads of a 
good many different lines of thought, 
which he would be glad to be alone 
to work out. 

“You'll come back with me to 
the inn to lunch?” said Miss Dora. 
“Oh, Frank, my dear, remember 
your Christian feelings, and don’t 
make a breach in the family. It 
will be bad enough to face your 
poor dear father, after he knows 
what Leonora means to do; and I 
do so want to talk to you,” said the 
poor woman, eagerly clinging to his 
arm. “You always were fond of 
your poor aunt Dora, Frank; when 
you were quite a little trot you used 
always to like me best; and in 
the holiday times, when you came 
down from Harrow, I used always 
‘to hear all your troubles. If you 
would only have confidence in me 
now.” 

“But what if I have no troubles 
to confide?” said Mr. Wentworth ; 
“a man and a boy are very differ- 
ent things. Come, aunt Dora, I'll 
see you safe to your inn. What 
should I have to grumble about? 
I have plenty to do, and it is Easter ; 
and few men can have everything 
their own way.” 

“You won’t acknowledge that 
you're vexed,” said aunt Dora, 
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almost crying under her veil, “ but 
I can see it all the same. Yon 
always were such a true Went- 
worth ; but if you only would give 
in, and say that you are disappoint- 
ed and angry with us all, I could 
bear it better, Frank. I would not 
feel then that you thought it my 
fault! And oh, Frank, dear, you 
don’t consider bow disappointed 
your poor dear aunt Leonora was! 
It’s just as hard upon us,” she con- 
tinued, pressing his arm in her 


eagerness, “as it is upon you. We 


had all so set our hearts on having 
you at Skelmersdale. Don’t you 
think, if you were giving your 
mind to it, you might see things 
in a different light?” with another 
pressure of his arm. ‘Oh, Frank, 
what does it matter, after all, if 
the heart is right, whether you read 
the service in your natural voice, 
or give that little quaver at the end? 
I am sure, for my part es 

“My dear aunt,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, naturally incensed by this 
manner of description, “I must be 
allowed to say that my convictions 
are fixed, and not likely to be al- 
tered. I am a priest, and you are 
—a woman.” He stopped short, 
with perhaps a little bitterness. 
It was very true she was a woman, 
unqualified to teach, but yet she 
and her sisters were absolute in 
Skelmersdale. He made a little 
gulp of his: momentary irritation, 
and walked on in silence, with Miss 
Dora’s kind wistful hand clinging 
to his arm, 

“But, dear Frank, among 
Protestants, you know, there is no 
sacerdotal caste,” said Miss Dora, 
opportunely recollecting some scrap 
of an Exeter Hall speech. “We 
are all kings and priests to God. 
Oh, Frank, it is Gerald’s example 
that has led you away. I am sure, 
before you went to Oxford you were 
never at all a ritualist—even Leo- 
nora thought you such a pious boy; 
and I am sure your good sense 
must teach you ” faltered aunt 
Dora, trying her sister’s grand 
tone. 

“Hush, hosh; I can’t have you 
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begin to argue with me; you are 
not my aant Leonora,” said the 
Curate, half amused in spite of him- 
self, This encouraged @¢he anxious 
woman, and, clasping his arm closer 
than ever, she poured ont all her 
heart. 

“Oh, Frank, if you could only 
modify your views a little! It is 
not that there is any difference 
between your views and ours, except 
jost in words, my dear. Flowers 
are very pretty decorations, and I 
know you look very nice in your 
surplice; and I am sure, for my part, 
I should not mind—bnt then that 
is not carrying the Word of God to 
the people, as Leonora says. If the 
heart is right, what does it matter 
about the altar?’ said aunt Dora, 
unconsciously falling upon. the very 
argument that had occurred to her 
nephew’s perplexed mind in the 
pulpit. “Even though I was in 
such trouble, I can’t tell you what 
a happiness it was to take the 
sacrament from your hands, my 
dear, dear boy; and but for these 
flowers and things that could do 
nobody any good, poor dear Leo- 
nora, who is very fond of you, 
though perhaps you don’t think it, 
could have had that happiness too. 
Oh, Frank, don’t you think you 
could give up these things that 
don’t matter? If you were just to 
tell Leonora you have been think- 
ing it over, and that you see you've 
made a mistake, and that in 
future—” 

“You don’t mean to insult me?” 
said the young man. “ Hush— 
hush; you don’t know what you 
are saying. Not to be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, instead of Vicar 
of Skelmersdale. I don’t understand 
how you could suggest such a thing 
to me.” 

Miss Dora’s veil, which she had 
partly lifted, here fell over her face, 
as it had kept doing all the time 
she was speaking—but this time 
she did not put it back. She was 
no longer able to contain herself, 
but wept hot tears of distress and 
Vvexation, under the flimsy covering 
of lace. “No, of course, you will 
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not do it—you will far rather be 
haughty, and say it is my fault,” 
said poor Miss Dora. “ We have all 
so much pride, we Wentworths—and 
you never think of our disappoint- 
ment, and how we all calculated 
upon having you at Skelmersdale 
and how happy we were to be, an 
that you were to marry Julia 
Trench e 

It was just at this moment that 
the two reached the corner of Pric- 
kett’s Lane. Lucy Wodehouse had 
been down there seeing the sick 
woman. She had, indeed, been 
carrying her dinner to that poor 
creature, and was just turning into 
Grange Lane, with her blne ribbons 
hidden under the grey cloak, and 
a little basket in her hand. They 
met full in the face at this corner, 
and Miss Dora’s words reached 
Lucy’s ears, and went through and 
through ber with a little nervous 
thrill. She had not time to think 
whether it was pain or only surprise 
that moved her, and was not even 
self-possessed enough to observe the 
tremulous pressure of the Curate’s 
hand, as he shook hands with her, 
and introduced his aunt. “I have 
just been to see the poor woman 
at No. 10,” said Lucy. “She is 
very ill to-day. If you had time, 
it would be kind of you to see her. 
I think she bas something on her 
mind.” 

“T will go there before I go to 
Wharfside,” said Mr. Wentworth. 
“ Are you coming down to the ser- 
vice this afternoon? I am afraid 
it will be a long service, for there 
are all these little Burrowses, you 
know 41 

“ Yes, I am godmother,” said 
Lucy, and smiled and gave him her 
hand again as she passed him, while 
aunt Dora looked on with curious 
eyes. The poor curate heaved a 
mighty sigh as he looked after the 
grey cloak. Not his the privilege 
now, to walk with her to the green 
door, to take her basket from the 
soft hand of the merciful sister. On 
the contrary, he had to turn his 
back upon Lucy, and walk on with 
aunt Dora to the inn—at this mo- 
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ment a symbolical action which 
seemed to embody his fate. 

“Where is Wharfside? and who 
are the little Burrowses? and what 
does the young lady mean by being 
godmother?” said aunt Dora. “She 
looks very sweet and nice; but what 
is the meaning of that grey cloak? 
Oh, Frank, I hope you don’t approve 
of nunneries, and that sort of thing. 
It is such foolishness. My dear, the 
Ohristian life is very hard, as your 
aunt Leonora always says. She says 
she can't bear to see people playing at 
Christianity . 

“People should not speak of 
things they don’t understand,” said 
the Perpetual Curate. “ Your Exe- 
ter Hall men, aunt Dora, are like 
the old ascetics—they try to make a 
merit of Christianity by calling it 
bard and terrible; but there are 
some sweet souls in the world, to 
whom it comes natural as sunshine 
in May.” And the young Anglican, 


with a glance behind him from the 
corner of his eye, followed the fair 
figure, which he believed he was 


never, with a clear conscience, to 
accompany any more. “Now, here is 
your inn,” he said, after a little 
pause. “ Wharfside is a district, 
where I am going presently to con- 
duct service, and the little Burrowses 
are a set of little heathens, to whom | 
am to administer holy baptism this 
Easter Sunday. Good-bye just 
now.” 

“Oh, Frank, my dear, jast come 
in for a moment and tell Leonora—it 
will show her how wrong she is,” 
said poor aunt Dora, clinging to his 
arm. 

“ Right or wrong, I am not going 
into any controversy. My aunt 
Leonora knows perfectly well what 
she is doing,” said the Curate, with 
the best smile he could muster; 
and so shook hands with her reso- 
lutely, and walked back again all the 
way down Grange Lane, past the 
green door to his own house, No- 
body was about the green door at 
that particular moment to ask him 
in to luncheon, as sometimes hap- 
pened. He walked down all the way 
to Mrs. Hadwin’s, with something 
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of the sensations of a man who has 
just gone through a dreadful opera- 
tion, and feels with a kind of dull sur- 
prise after,@that everything around 
him is just the same as before. He 
had come through a fiery trial, 
though nobody knew of it; and, 
just at this moment, when he 
wanted all his strength, how strange 
to feel that haunting sense of an 
unnecessary sacrifice—that troubled 
new vein of thought which would be 
worked out, and which concerned 
matters more important than Skel- 
mersdale, weighty as that was. He 
took his sermon out of his pocket 
when he got home, and marked 
cross upon it, as we have already 
said; but, being still a young 
man, he was thankful to snatch a 
morsel of lunch, and hasten out 
again to his duty, instead of stay- 
ing to argue the question with him- 
self. He went to No. 10 Prickett’s 
Lane, and was a long time with 
the sick woman, listening to all 
the woeful tale of a troubled life, 
which the poor sick creature had 
been contemplating for days and 
days, in her _ solitude, - through 
those strange \ exaggerated death- 
gleams which Miss Leonora Went- 
worth would have called “ the light 
of eternity.” She remembered all 
sorts of sins, great and small, 
which filled her with nervous ter- 
rors; and it was not till close upon 
the hour for the Wharfside  ser- 
vice, that the curate could leave his 
tremulous penitent. The  school- 
room was particularly full that day. 
Easter, perhaps, had touched the 
hearts—it certainly had refreshed 
the toilettes of the bargemen’s 
wives and daughters. Some of 
them felt an inward conviction 
that their new ribbons were ut- 
doubtedly owing to the clergyman’s 
influence, and that Tom and Jim 
would have bestowed the money 
otherwise before the Church plant- 
ed her pickets in this corner of the 
enemy’s camp; and the conviction, 
though not of an elevated descrip- 
tion, was a great deal better than 
no conviction at all. Mr. Went- 
worth’s little sermon to them was 
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a great improvement upon his ser- 
mon at St. Roque’s. He told them 
about the empty grave of Obrist, 
and how He ealled the weeping 
woman by her name, and showed 
her the earnest of the end of all 
sorrows. There were some people 
who cried, thinking of the dead 
who were still waiting for Easter, 
which was more than anybody did 
when Mr. Wentworth discoursed 
upon the beautifal institutions of 
the Oburch’s year; and a great 
many of the congregation stayed 
to see Tom Burrows’s six children 
come up for baptism, preceded by 
the new baby, whose infant claims 
to Christianity the Ourate had so 
strongly insisted upon, to the awak- 
ening of a fatherly conscience in 
the honest bargeman. Lucy Wode- 
house, without her grey cloak, stood 
at the font, holding that last tiny 
applicant for saving grace, while all 
the other little heathens were sign- 
ed with the sacred cross. And, 
strangely enough, when the young 
priest and the young woman stood 
so near each other, solemnly pledg- 
ing, one after another, each little 


sun-browned, round-eyed pagan to 
be Christ’s faithful servant and 
soldier, the cloud passed away from 
the firmament of both. Neither of 
them, perhaps, was of a very en- 
lightened character of soul. They 
believed they were doing a great 
work for Tom Burrows’s six chil- 
dren, calling God to His promise 
on their behalf, and setting the 
little feet straight for the gates of 
the eternal city: and in their young 
love and faith their hearts rose. 
Perhaps it was foolish of Mr. Went- 
worth to suffer himself to walk home 
again thereafter, as of old, with the 
Miss Wodehouses—but it: was so 
usual, and, after all, they were going 
the same way. But it was a very 
silent walk, to the wonder of the 
elder sister, who could not under- 
stand what it meant.. “ The Wharf- 
side service always does me good,” 
said Mr. Wentworth, with a sigh. 
“ And me, too,” said Lucy ;, and then 
they talked a little about the poor 
woman in No. 10. But that Easter 
Sunday was not like other Sundays, 
though Miss Wodehouse could not tell 
why. 


CHAPTER V. 


Next day the Miss Wentworths 
made a solemn call at the Rectory, 
having known an aunt of Mrs, Mor- 
gan at some period of their history, 
and being mach disposed, besides, 
with natural curiosity, to ascertain 
all about their nephew’s circum- 
stances. Their entrance interrupted 
& consultation between the Rector 
and his wife. Mr. Morgan was 
slightly heated, and had evidently 
been talking about something that 
excited him; while she, poor lady, 
looked just sufficiently sympathe- 
tic und indignant to withdraw her 
mind from that first idea which 
usually suggested itself on the en- 
trance of visitors—which was, what 
could they possibly think of her if 
they supposed the carpet, d&c., to 

her own choice? Mrs. Morgan 
cast her eyes with a troubled look 
Upon the big card which had been 


brought to her—Miss Wentworth, 
Miss Leonora Wentworth, Miss Dora 
Wentworth. “Sisters of his, I sup- 
pose, William,” she said in an under- 
ton¢; “ now do be civil, dear.” There 
was no time for anything more be- 
fore the three ladies sailed in. Miss 
Leonora took the initiative, as was 
natural, 

“ You don’t remember us, I dare- 
say,” she said, taking Mrs. Morgan’s 
hands; ‘we used to know your aunt 
Sidney, when she lived at the Her- 
mitage. Don’t you recollect the 
Miss Wentworths of Skelmersdale? 
Charlie Sidney spent part of his 
furlough with us last summer and 
Ada writes about you often, We could 
not be in Carlingford without coming 
to see the relation of such a dear 
friend.” 

“T am so glad to see anybody 
who knows my aunt Sidney,” said 
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Mrs. Morgan, with modified enthu- 
siasm. “Mr, Morgan, Miss Went- 
worth. It was such a dear little 
house that hermitage. I spent 
some very happy days there. Oh 
yes, I recollect Skelmersdale perfect- 
ly; but, to tell the truth, there is 
one of the clergy in Carlingford called 
Wentworth, and I thought it might 
be some relations of his coming to 
call.” 

Just so,” said Miss Wentworth, 
rettling herself in the nearest easy- 
chair. “And so it is,” cried Miss 
Dora; “we are his aunts, dear boy— 
we are very fond of him. We came 
on purpose to see him. We are so 
glad to hear that he is liked in Car- 
lingford.” 

“* Oh—yes,” said the Rector’s wife, 
and nobody else took any notice of 
Miss Dora’s little outburst. As for 
Mr. Morgan, he addressed Miss Leo- 
nora, as if she had done something 
particularly naughty, and he had a 
great mind to give her an imposi- 
tion. ‘“ You have not been very 
long in Carlingford, I suppose,” 
said the Rector, as if that were a 
sin. 

“Only since Saturday,” said 
Miss Leonora. “ We came to see 
Mr. Frank Wentworth, who is at St. 
Roque’s. I don’t know what your 
bishop is about, to permit all those 
flowers and candlesticks. For my 
part I never disguise my senti- 
ments. I mean to tell my nephew 
plainly that his way of conducting 
the service is far from being to my 
mind.” 

“Leonora, dear, perhaps Mr. 
Morgan would speak to Frank 
about it,” interposed Miss Dora, 
anxiously; “he was always a dear 
boy, and advice was never lost 
upon him. From one that he re- 
spected so much as he must respect 
the Rector——” 

“T beg your pardon. I quite 
decline interfering with Mr. Went- 
worth; he is not at all under my 
jurisdiction. Indeed,” said the Ree- 
tor, with a smile of anger, “I might 
be more truly said to be under his, 
for he is good enough to help in my 
parish without consulting me; but 
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that is not to the purpose. I wonld 
not for the world attempt to interfere 
with St. Roque’s,” 

“ Dear, Iam sure Mr. Wentworth 
is very nice, and everything we have 
seen of him in private we have liked 
very much,” said Mrs. Morgan, with 
an anxious look at her husband. 
She was a good-natured woman, 
and the handsome curate had im- 
pressed her favourably, notwith- 
standing his misdoings. “ As for a 
little too much of the rubric, I think 
that is not a bad fault in a young 
man. It gets softened down with 
a little experience; and I do like 
proper solemnity in the services of the 
Church.” 

“T don’t call intoning proper 
solemnity,” said Miss Leonora. “The 
Church is a missionary institution, 
that is my idea. Unless you are 
really bringing in the perishing and 
saving souls, what is the good? and 
souls will never be saved by Easter 
decorations. I don’t know what my 
nephew may have done to offend you, 
Mr. Morgan; but it is very sad to us, 
who have very strong convictions 
on the subject, to see him wasting 
his time so. I daresay there is 
plenty of heathenism in Carlingford 
which might be attacked in the first 
place.” 

“T prefer not to discuss the sub- 
ject,” said the Rector. “So long as 
Mr. Wentworth, or any other clergy- 
man, keeps to his own sphere of duty, 
I should be the last in the world to 
interfere with him.” 

* You are offended with Frank,” 
said Miss Leonora, fixing her iron- 
grey eyes upon Mr. Morgan. “ So 
am I; but I should be glad if you 
would tell me all about it. I have 
particular reasons for wishing to 
know. After all, he is only a young 
man,” she continued, with that 
instinct of kindred which dislikes 
to hear censure from any lips but 
its own. “I don’t think there can 
be anything more than inadvertence 
in it. I should be glad if you 
would tell me what you object to 
in him. I think it is probable that 
he may remain a long time in Oar- 
lingford,” said Miss Leonora, with | 
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charming candour, ‘‘and it would 
be pleasant if we could help to set 
him right. Your advice and ex- 
perience right be of so much use 
to him.” She was not aware of 
the covert sarcasm of her speech. 
She did not know that the Rec- 
tor’s actual experience, though he 
was half as old again as her 
nephew, bore no comparison to that 
of the Perpetual Curate. She spoke 
in good-faith and good nature, not 
moved in her own convictions of 
what must be done in respect to 
Skelmersdale, but very willing, if 
that were possible, to do a good turn 
to Frank. ; 

“T am sure, dear, what we have 
seen of Mr. Wentworth in private, 
we have liked very much,” said the 
Rector’s sensible wife, with a depre- 
cating glance towards her husband. 
The Rector took no notice of the 
glance; he grew slightly red in his 
serious middle-aged face, and cleared 
his throat several times before he 
began to speak. 

“The fact is, I have reason to be 
dissatisfied with Mr. Wentworth, as 
regards my own parish,” said Mr. 
Morgan: “personally I have no- 
thing to say against him—dquite the 
reverse; probably, as you say, it 
arises from inadvertence, as he is 
still a very young man; but e 

“What has he done?” said Miss 
Leonora, pricking up her ears. 

Once more Mr. Morgan cleared 
his throat, but this time it was to 
keep down the rising anger of which 
he was unpleasantly sensible, “I 
don’t generally enter into such mat- 
ters with people whom they don’t 
concern,” he said, with a touch of 
his natural asperity; “but as you 
are Mr. Wentworth’s relation——. 
He has taken a step perfectly un- 
justifiable in every respect; he has 
at the present moment a mission 
going on in my parish, in entire in- 
dependence, I will not say defiance, 
of me. My dear, it is unnecessary 
to look at me so deprecatingly: I 
am indignant at having such a 
liberty taken with me. I don't 
pretend not to be indignant. Mr. 
Wentworth is a very young man, 
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and may not know any better; but 
it is the most unwarrantable intru- 
sion upon a clergyman’s rights. I 
beg your sebhion, tiles Wentworth : 
you have nothing to do with, my 
grievances; but the fact is, my wife 
and I were discussing this very un- 
pleasant matter when you came in.” 

“ A mission in your parish?” said 
Miss Leonora, her iron-grey eyes 
lighting up with a sparkle which did 
not look like indignation; at this 
point it was necessary that Miss 
Dora should throw herself into the 
breach. 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan, I am sure my 
dear Frank does not mean it!” 
cried the unlucky peacemaker; “ he 
would not for the world do any- 
thing to wound anybody’s feelings 
—it must be a mistake.” 

“Mr. Morgan would not have. 
mentioned it if we had not just 
been talking as you came in,” said 
the Rector’s wife, by way of 
smoothing down his raffled tem- 
per and giving him time to recover. 
“T feel sure it is a mistake, and 
that everything will come right as 
soon as they can talk it over by 
themselves. The last Rector was 
not at all a working clergyman— 
and perhaps Mr. Wentworth felt it 
was his duty—and now I daresay 
he forgets that it is not his own 
parish. It will all come right after 
a time.” 

“But the mission is effective, I 
suppose, or you would not object to 
it?” said Miss Leonora, who, though 
a very religious woman, was not a 
peacemaker; and the Rector, whose 
temper was hasty, swallowed the - 
bait. He entered into his griev- 
ances more fully than his wife 
thought consistent with his dignity. 
She sat with her eyes fixed apon the 
floor, tracing the objectionable pat- 
tern of the carpet with her foot, but 
too much vexed for the moment to 
think of those bouquets which were 
so severe a cross to her on ordinary 
oceasions. Perhaps she was think- 
ing secretly to herself how much 
better one knows a man after being 
married to him three months than 
after being engaged to him ten 
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years; but the discovery that he 
was merely a man after all, with 
very ordinary defects in his charac- 
ter, did not lessen her loyalty. She 
sat with her eyes bent upon the car- 
pet, feeling a little hot and uncom- 
fortable as her husband disclosed 
his weakness, and watching her 
opportunities to rush in and say a 
softening word now and then. The 
chances were, perhaps, on the whole, 
that the wife grew more loyal, if that 
were possible, as she perceived the 
neccessity of standing by him, and 
backing him out. The Rector went 
very fully into the subject, being 
drawn out by Miss Leonora’s ques- 
tions, dnd betrayed an extent of in- 
formation strangely opposed to the 
utter ignorance which he had dis- 

layed at Mr. Wodehouse’s party. 

@ knew the hours of Mr. Went- 
worth’s services, and the number of 
people who attended, and even about 
Tom Burrows’s six children who had 
been baptised the day before. Some- 
how Mr. Morgan took this last par- 
ticular as a special offence; it was 
this which had roused him beyond 
his~ usual self-control. Six little 
heathens brought into the Christian 
fold in bis own parish without per- 
mission of the Rector! It was in- 
deed enough to try any clergyman’s 
temper. Through the entire nar- 
rative Miss Dora broke in now and 
then with a little wail expressive of 
her general dismay and grief, and 
certainty that her dear Frank did 
not mean it. Mrs. Morgan repeated 
apart to Miss Wentworth with a 
troubled brow the fact that all they 
had seen of Mr. Wentworth in pri- 
vate they had liked very much; 
to which aunt Cecilia answered, 
“Quite so,” with her beautiful 
smile; while Miss Leonora sat and 
listened, putting artful questions, 
and fixing the heated Rector with 
that iron-grey eye, out of which the 
sparkle of incipient light had not 
faded. Mr. Morgan naturally said 
a great deal more than he meant to 
say, and after it was said he was 
sorry; bat he did not show the 
latter sentiment except by silence 
and an uneasy rustling about the 


room jast before the Miss Went- 
worths rose to go—a sign apparent 
to his wife, though to nobody else, 
He gave Miss Wentworth his arm 
to the door with an embarrassed 
courtesy. “If you are going to 
stay any time at Carlingford, I trust 
we shall see more of you,” said Mr, 
Morgan: “I ought to beg your 
pardon for taking up so much time 
with my affairs;” and the Rector 
was much taken aback when Miss 
Wentworth answered, “ Thank yon, 
that is just what I was thinking.” 
He went back to his troubled wife 
in great perplexity. What was it 
that was just what she was think- 
ing?—that he would see more of 
them, or that he had spoken too 
much of his own affairs ? 

“You think I bave been angry 
and made an idiot of myself,” said 
Mr. Morgan to his wife, who was 
standing looking from a safe dis- 
tance through the curtains at the 
three ladies, who were holding a 
consultation with their servant out 
of the window of the solemn chariot 
provided by the Blue Boar, as to 
where they were to go next. 

“Nonsense, dear; but I wish 
you had not said quite so much 
about Mr. Wentworth,” said the 
Rector’s wife, seizing with female 
art, on a cause for her annoyance 
which would not wound her Welsh- 
man’s amour propre, “for I rather 
think he is dependent on his aunts. 
They have the living of Skelmers- 
dale, I know; and I remember 
now that their nephew was to 
have had it. I hope this won't 
turn them against him, dear,” said 
Mrs, Morgan, who did not care the 
least in the world about Skelmers- 
dale, looking anxiously in her hus- 
band’s face. 

This was the climax of the Ree- 
tor’s trouble. “Why did not you 
tell me that before?” he said, with 
conjugal injustice, and went off to 
his study with a disturbed mind, 
thinking that perhaps he had in- 
jured his own chances of getting 
rid of the Perpetaal Curate. If 
Mrs. Morgan had permitted herself 
to soliloquise after he was gone, 
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the matter of her thoughts might 
have been interesting; but as 
neither ladies nor. gentlemen in 
the nineteenth century are given 
to that useful medium of diselos- 
ing their sentiments, the veil of 
privacy must remain over the mind 
of the Rector’s wife. She got her 
gardening gloves and scissors, and 
went out immediately after, and 
had an animated discussion with 
the gardener about the best means 


Miss Dora Wentworth relapsed into 
suppressed sobbing when the three 
ladies were once more on their way. 
Between each little access a few 
broken words fell from the poor 
lady’s lips. “I am sure dear Frank 
did not mean it,” she said; it was all 
the plea his champion could find for 
him. 

“He did not mean what? to do 
his duty and save souls?” said Miss 
Leonora—“ is that what he didn’t 
mean? It looks very much as if 
he did, though—as well as he knew 
how.” 

“Quite so, Leonora,” said Miss 
Wentworth. 

“Bat he could not mean to vex 
the Rector,” said Miss Dora—* my 
poor dear Frank: of course he 
meant it for the very best. I won- 
der you don’t think so, Leonora—you 
who are so fond of missions, I told 
you what I heard him saying to the 
young lady —all about the sick 
people he was going to visit, and 
the children. He is a faithful shep- 
herd, though you won’t think so; 
and I am sare he means nothing 
but——” 

“His duty, I think,” said the iron- 
grey sister, resolutely indifferent to 
Miss Dora's little sniffs, and turning 
her gaze out of the window, unluckily 
just at the moment when the car- 
riage was passing Masters’s shop, 
where some engravings were hang- 
ing of a suspiciously devotional cha- 
racter. The name over the door, 
and the aspect of the shop-window, 
were terribly suggestive, and the 
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of clothing that bit of wall, over 
which every railway train was visible 
which left or entered Carlingford. 
That fonctionary was of opinion 
that when the lime-trees “growed a 
bit” all would be right; but Mrs. 
Morgan was reluctant to await the 
slow processes of nature. She forgot 


her vexations about Mr. Wentworth 
in consideration of the still more 
palpable inconvenience of the passing 
train. 









fine profile of the Perpetual Curate ~ 
was just visible witliin to the keen 
eyes of his aunt. Miss Dora, for her 
part, dried hers, and, beginning to 
see some daylight, addressed herself 
anxiously to the task of obscuring it, 
and damaging once more her favour- 
ite’s chance. 

“Ah, Leonora, if he had but a 
sphere of his own,” cried Miss Dora, 
“where he would have other 
things to think of than the rubric, 
and decorations, and _ sisterhoods, 
I don’t wish any harm to poor dear 
old Mr. Shirley, I am sure; but 
when Frank is in the rectory ——” 

“T thought you understood that 
Frank would not do for the rectory,” 
said Miss Leonora. “Sisterhoods! 
—look here, there’s. a young lady in 
a grey cloak, and I think she’s going 
into that shop: if Frank carries on 
that sort of thing, I shall think him a 
greater fool than ever. Who is that 
girl?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, dear,” 
said Miss Dora, with unexampled 
wisdom. And she comforted her 
conscience that she did not know, 
for she had forgotten Lucy’s name, 
So there was no tangible evidence to 
confirm Miss Leonora’s doubts, and 
the carriage from the Blue Boar 
rattled down Prickett’s Lane to the 
much amazement of that locality. 
When they got to the grimy canal- 
banks, Miss Leonora stopped the 
vehicle and got out. She declined 
the attendance of her trembling 
sister, and marched along the black 
pavement, dispersing with the great 
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waves of her drapery the wonder- 
ing children about, who swarmed 
as children will swarm in such lo- 
calities, Arrived at the schoolroom, 
Miss Leonora found sundry written 
notices hung up in a little wooden 
frame inside the open door. All 
sorts of charitable businesses were 
carried on about the basement of 
the house; and a curt little notice 
about the Provident Society diver- 
sified the list of services which was 
hung up for the advantage of the 
ignorant. Clearly the Curate of St. 
Roque’s meant it, “As well as he 
knows how,” his aunt allowed to 
herself, with a softening sentiment: 
but, pushing her inquiries further, 
was shown up to the -schoolroom, 
and stood pondering by the side 
of the reading-desk looking at the 
table, which was contrived to be so 
like an altar. The Curate, who 
could not have dreamed of such a 
visit, and whose mind had been 
much occupied and indifferent to 
externals on the day before, had left 
various things lying about, which 
were carefully collected for him upon 
a bench. Among them was a little 
pocket copy of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
from which, when the jealous aunt 
opened it, certain little German 
prints, such as were to be had by the 
score at Masters’s, dropped out, some 
of them unobjectionable enough. 
But, if the Good Shepherd could 
not be found fault with, the feel- 
ings of Miss Leonora may be ima- 
gined when the meek face of a 
monkish saint, inscribed with some 
villanous Latin inscription, a legend 
which began with the terrible words 
Ora pro nobis, became suddenly 
visible to her troubled eyes. She 
put away the book as if it had 
stung her, and made a precipitate 
retreat. She shook her head as 
she descended the stair—she re-en- 
tered the carriage in gloomy silence, 
When it returned up Prickett’s 
Lane, the three ladies again saw 
their nephew, this time entering 
at the door of No.10. He had his 
prayer-book under his arm, and Miss 
Leonora seized upon this profes- 
sional symbol to wreak her wrath 


upon it. “I wonder if he can't 
pray by a sick woman without his 
prayer-book?” she cried. “TI never 
was so provoked in my life. How is 
it he doesn’t know better? His 
father is not pious, but he isn’t 4 
Puseyite, and old uncle Went. 
worth was very sound—he was 
brought up under the pure Gospel, 
How is it that the boys are 
so foolish, Dora?” said Miss Leonora, 
sharply; “it must be your doing, 
You have told them tales and 
things, and put true piety out of their 
head,” 

“My doing!” said Miss Dora, 
faintly; but she was too much 
startled by the suddenness of the at- 
tack to make any coherent remon- 
strance. Miss Leonora tossed back 
her angry head, and pursued that in- 
spiration, finding it a relief in her per- 
plexity. 

“Tt must be adl your doing,” she 
said. “ How can I tell that you are 
not a Jesuit in disguise? one has 
read of such athing. The boys were 
as good, nice, pious boys as one could 
wish to see; and there’s Gerald on 
the point of perversion, and Frank 

I tell you, Dora, it must be 
your fault,” 

“That was always my opinion,” 
said Miss Cecilia; and the accused, 
after a feeble attempt at speech, 
could find nothing better to do 
than to drop her veil once more 
and cry under it. It was very hard, 
but she .was not quite unacens- 
tomed to it. However, the discov- 
eries of the day were important 
enough to prevent the immediate 
departure which Miss Leonora had 
intended. She wrote a note with her 
own bands to her nephew, asking 
him to dinner. “ We meant to have 
gone away to-day, but should like 
to see you first,” she said in her note, 
“Come and dine—we mayn’t have 
anything pleasant to say, . but 
I don’t suppose you expect that. 
It’s a pity we don’t see eye 
to eye.” Such was the intima- 
tion received by Mr. Wentworth 
when he got home, very tired, im 
the afternoon. He had been asking 
himself whether, under the circum- 
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stances, it would not be proper for 
him to return some books of Mr. 
Wodehouse’s which he ‘had in his 
possession, of course by way of 
breaking off his too-familiar, too- 
frequent intercourse. He had been 
representing to himself that he 
would make this call after their 
dinner would be over, at the hour 
when Mr. Wodehouse reposed in: his 
easy-chair, and the two sisters were 
generally to be found alone in the 
drawing-room. Perhaps he might 
have an opportunity of intimating 
the partial farewell he meant to 
take of them. When he got Miss 
Leonora’s note, the Ourate’s coun- 
tenance clouded over. He _ said, 
“ Another night lost,” with indig- 
nant candour. It was hard enough 
to give up his worldly prospects, 
but he thought he had made up his 
mind to that. However, refusal 
was impossible. It was still day- 
light when he went up Grange 
Lane to the Blue Boar. He was 
early, and went languidly along 
the well-known road. Nobody 
was about at that hour. In those 
closed, embowered  honses, peo- 
ple were preparing for dinner, 
the great event of the day, and 
Mr. Wentworth was aware of that. 
Perhaps he had expected to see 
somebody—Mr. Wodehouse going 
home, most likely, in order that 
he might mention his own engage- 
ment, and account for his failure 
in the chance evening call which 
had become so much a part of 
his life. But no one appeared to 
bear his message. He went lin- 
gering past the green door and up 
the silent deserted road. At the end 
of Grange Lane, just in the little 
unsettled transition interval which 
interposed between its aristocratic 
calm and the bustle of George 
Street, on the side next Prickett’s 
Lane, was a quaint little shop, into 
which Mr. Wentworth strayed to 
occupy the time. This was Els- 
worthy’s, who, as is well known, 
was then clerk at St. Roque’s. Els- 
worthy himself was in his shop that 
Easter Monday, and so was his wife 
and little Rosa, who was a little 
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beauty. Rosa and her aunt had just 
returned from an excursion, and & 
prettier little apparition could not 
be seen than that dimpled rosy creas 
ture, with her radiant half-childish 
looks, her bright eyes, and soft curls 
of dark brown hair. Even Mr. Went- 
worth gave a second glance at her 
as he dropped languidly into a chair, 
and asked Elsworthy if there was 
any news. Mrs. Elsworthy, who had 
been telling the adventures of the 
holiday to her goodman, gathered 
up her basket of eggs and her 
nosegay, and made the clergyman 
a little curtsy as she _ hurried 
away; for the clerk’s wife was a 
highly respectable woman, and knew 
her own place. But Rosa, who 
was only a kind of kitten, and had 
privileges, stayed. Mr. Wentworth 
was by far the most magnificent 
figure she bad ever seen in her little 
lite. She luoked at him with awe 
out of her bright eyes, and thought 
he looked like the prince in the fairy 
tales. 

“ Any news, sir? There ain’t mach 
to call news, sir—not in a place like 
this,” said Mr. Elsworthy. “ Your 
respected aunts, sir, ’as been down at 
the schoolrooni. I bhaven’t heard any- 
thing else as I could suppose you 
didn’t know.” 

“ My aunts!” cried the Ourate; 
“how do you know anything about 
my aunts?” Mr. Elsworthy smiled a 
complacent and familiar smile. 

“ There’s so many a-coming and a-- 
going here that I know most persons 
as comes into Carlingford,” said he; 
“and them three respected ladies. 
is as good as a pictur. I saw them 
a-driving past and down Prickett’s 
Lane. They ‘was as anxious to know 
all about it as—as was to be ex- 
pected in the circumstances,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy, failing of a meta- 
phor; “and I wish you your ’ealth 
and ‘appiness, sir, if all as I hear is 
true.” 


“Tes a good wish,” said the Ou- 
rate; “thank you, Elsworthy; but 
what you heard might not be true.” 


“ Well, sir, it looks more than 
likely,” said the clerk; “as far as 
I’ve seen in my experience, ladies 
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don’t go inquiring into a young 
gentleman’s ways, not without some 
reason. If they was young ladies, 
end noways related, we know what 
we'd think, sir; but being old ladies, 
and aunts, it’s equally as clear. For 
my part, Mr. Wentworth, my worst 
wish is, that-when you come into 
your fortune, it mayn't lead you away 
from St. Roque’s—not after every- 
thing is settled so beautiful, and 
not a thing wanted but some stain- 
ed glass, as I hear a deal of peo- 
ple say, to make it as perfect a little 
church sf 

“Yes, it is very true; a painted 
window is very much wanted,” said 
Mr. Wentworth, thoughtfully. 

“ Perhaps there’s one o’ the ladies, 
sir, as has some friend she’d like 
to put up a memorial to,” said Mr. 
Elsworthy, in insinuating tones. 
“ A window is a deal cheerfuller a 
memorial than a tombstone, and it 
couldn’t be described the improve- 
ment it would be ‘to the church. 
I'm sorry to hear Mr. Wodehouse 
ain’t quite so well as his usual 
to-night; a usefal man like he is, 
would be a terrible loss to Oarling- 
ford; not as it’s anything alarming, 
as far as I can hear, bat being a stout 
man, it ain’t a safe thing his being 
took so sudden. I’ve heard the old 
doctor say, sir, as a man of a full 
*abit might be took off at once, when 
a spare man would fight through. It 
would be a sad thing for his family, 
sir,” said Mr. Elsworthy, tying up a 
bundle of newspapers with a very se- 
rious face. 

“Good heavens, Elsworthy, how 
you talk!” said the alarmed Curate. 
** What do you mean ?—is Mr. Wode- 
house ill ?—seriously ill?” 

“ Not serious, as I knows of,” 
said the clerk, with solemnity; 
“but being a man of a full ‘abit of 
body—I daresay as the town would 
enter into it by subseription if it 
was proposed as a memorial to 
him, for he’s much respected in 
Carlingford is Mr. Wodehouse. I 
see him a-going past, sir, at five 
o'clock, which is an hour earlier 
than common, and he was looking 
flabby, that’s how he was looking. 


I don’t know a man as would be a 
greater loss to his family; and the 
ain’t been without their troubles 
either, poor souls.” 

“T should be sorry to think that 
it was necessary to sacrifice Mr, 
Wodehouse for the sake of our 
painted window,” said the Ourate, 
“as that seems what you mean, 
Send over this note for me, please, 
as I have not time to call. No, 
certainly, don’t send Rosa; that 
child is too young and too—too 
pretty to be out by herself at 
night. Senda boy. Haven’t you got 
a boy?’—there is a very nice little 
fellow that I would recommend to 
you,” said Mr. Wentworth, as he 
hastily scribbled his note with a pen- 
cil, “* whose mother lives in Prickett’s 
Lane.” 

“Thank you, sir, all the same; 
but I hope I don’t need to go into 
that neighbourhood for good ser 
vice,” said Mr. Elsworthy: “ as for 
Rosa, I could trust her anywhere; 
and I have a boy, sir, as is the best 
boy that ever lived—a real English 
boy, that is, Sam, take this to 
Mr. Wodehouse’s directly, and wait 
for an answer. No answer?—very 
well, sir. You needn’t wait for no 
answer, Sam. That’s a boy, sir, I 
could trust with untold gold. His 
mother’s a Dissenter, it is true, but 
the principles of that boy is beav- 
tiful. I hope you, baven’t men- 
tioned, sir, as I said Mr. Wodehouse 
was took bad? It was between our- 
selves, Mr. Wentworth. Persons don’t 
like, especially when they’ve got to 
that age, and are of a full ‘abit of 
body, to have every little attack made 
a talk about. You'll excuse me men- 
tioning it, sir, but it was as between 
ourselves,” 

“ Perhaps you'd like me to show 
you my note,” said the Ourate, with 
a smile; which, indeed, Elsworthy 
would have very much liked, could 
he have ventured to say so. Mr. 
Wentworth was but too glad of an 
excuse to write and .explain his ab- 
sence. The note was not to Lucy, 
however, though various little epis 
tles full of the business of the dis- 
trict bad passed between the two. 
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“Dear Miss W.,—I hear your 
father is not quite well. I can’t call 
just now, as I am going to dine with 
my aunts, who are at the Blue Boar ; 
but, if you will pardon the. lateness 
of the hour, I will call as I return 
to ask for him.—Ever yours, 

F. O. Wenrwortn.” 


Such was the COnrate’s note. 
While he scribbled it, little Rosa 
stood apart watching him with 
admiring eyes. He had said she 
was too pretty to be sent across 
Grange Lane by herself at this hour, 
though it was still no more than 
twilight; and he looked up at her 
for an instant as he said the words, 
—quite enough to set Rosa’s poor 
little heart beating with childish 
romantical excitement. If she could 
but have peeped into the note to 
see what he said !—for, perhaps, 
after all, theré might not be any- 
thing “ between” him and Miss Lucy 
—and, perhaps The poor little 
thing stood watching, deaf to her 
aunt’s cal], looking at the strange ease 
with which that small epistle was 
written, and thinking it half-divine 
to have such mastery of words and 
pen. Mr. Wentworth threw it to 
Sam as if it were a trifle; but Rosa’s 
lively imagination could already 
conceive the possibility of living 
upon such trifles and making exist- 
ence out of them; so the child 
stood with her pretty curls about 
her ears, and her bright eyes gleam- 
ing dewy over the fair, flushed, rose- 
bud cheeks, in a flutter of roused 
and innocent imagination anticipat- 
ing her fate. As for Mr. Wentworth, 
it is doubtful whether he saw Rosa, 
as he swang himself round upon 
the stool he was seated on, and 
turned his face towards the door, 
Somehow he was comforted in his 
mind by the conviction that it was 
his daty to call at Mr. Wodehouse’s 
as he came back. The evening 
brightened up and looked less dis- 
mal, he illness of the respected 
father of the house did not oppress 
the young man. He thought not of 
& sick-room, but of a low chair in 
one corner, beside the work-table 
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where Lucy had always basketfuls 
of sewing in hand. He could fancy 
he saw the work drop on her knee, 
and the blue eyes raised. It was a 
pretty picture that he framed for 
himself as he looked out with a half 
smile into the blue twilight, through 
the open door of Elsworthy’s shop. 
And it was clearly his duty to call. 
He grew almost jocular in the ex- 
hilaration of his spirits. 

“The Miss Wentworths don’t 
approve. of memorial windows, Els- 
worthy,” he said; “and, indeed, 
if you think it necessary to cut off 
one of the chief people in Oarling- 
ford by way of supplying St. Roque’s 
with a little painted glass——” 

“No, sir—no, no, sir; you're too 
hard upon me—there wasn’t no 
such meaning in my mind; but I 
don’t make no question the ladies 
were pleased with the church,” said 
Elsworthy, with the satisfaction of 
a man who had helped to produce 
an entirely triamphant effect. “I 
don’t pretend to be a judge myself 
of what you call ‘igh art, Mr. Went- 
worth; but, if I might venture an 
opinion, the altar was beautiful; 
and we won't say nothing about the 
service, considering, sir—if you 
won’t be offended at putting them 
together, as one is so far inferior— 
that both you and me——” 

Mr. Wentworth langhed and moved 
off his chair. “ We were not appre- 
ciated in this instance,” he said, 
with an odd comic look, and then 
went off into a burst of laughter, 
which Mr, Elsworthy saw no parti- 
cular occasion for. Then he took 
up his glove, which he had taken 
off to write the note, and, nodding 
a kindly good night to little Rosa, 
who stood gazing after him with 
all her eyes, went away to the 
Blue Boar. The idea, however, of 
his own joint performance with Mr. 
Elsworthy not only tickled the Ou- 
rate, but gave him a half-ashamed 
sense of the aspect in which he 
might himself appear to the eyes of 
matter-of-fact people who differed 
with him. The joke had a slight 
sting, which brought his laughter to 
an end. He went up through the 
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lighted street to the inn, wishing 
the dinner over, and himself on his 
way back again to call at Mr. Wode- 
house’s. For, to tell the truth, by 
this time he had almost exhausted 
Skelmersdale, and, feeling in him- 
self not much different now from 
what he was when his hopes were 
still green, had begun to look 
upon life itself with a less troubled 
eye, and to believe in other chances 
which might make Lucy’s society 
practicable once more. It was in 
this altered state of mind that he 
presented himself before his aunts. 
He was less self-conscious, less 
watchful, more ready to amuse them, 
if that might happen to be possible, 
and in reality much more able to 
cope with Miss Leonora than when 
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he had been more anxious about 
her opinion, He had not. been 
two minutes in the room before al] 
the three ladies perceived this reyo. 
lution, and each in her own mind 
attempted to account for it. They 
were experienced women in their 
way, and found out a variety of 
reasons; but as none of them were 
young, and as people will forget how 
youth feels, not one of them divined 
the fact that there was no reason, 
but that this improvement of spi- 
rits. arose solely from the fact that 
the Perpetual Curate had been for 
two whole days miserable about 
Skelmersdale, and had exhausted 
all his powers of misery—and that 
now youth had turned the tables, 
and he was still to see Lucy to-night, 


CHAPTER VIL 


“Your Rector is angry at some of 
your proceedings,” said Miss Leo- 
nora. “I did not think a man of 
your views would have cared for 
missionary work. I should have 
supposed that you would think that 
vulgar, and Low-Church, and Evan- 
gelical. Indeed, I thought I heard 
you say you didn’t believe in preach- 
ing, Frank ?—neither do I, when a 
man preaches the Tracts for the 
Times. I was surprised to hear 
what you were doing at the place 
they call Wharfside.” 

“ First let me correct you in two 
little inaccuracies,” said Mr. Went- 
worth blandly, as he peeled his 
orange. ‘“ The Rector of Carlingford 
is not my rector, and I don’t preach 
the Tracts for ‘the Times. Let us 
always be particular, my dear aunt, 
as to points of fact.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Miss Leonora, 
grimly; “but, at the same time, as 
there seems no great likelihood of 
your leaving Oarlingford, don’t you 
think it would be wise to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Rector ?” 
said the iron-grey inexorable aunt, 
looking full in his eyes as she spoke. 
So significant and plain a state- 
ment took for an instant the colour 
out of the Curate’s cheeks—he pared 


his orange very carefully while he 
regained his composure, and it was 
at least half a minute before he 
found himself at leisure to reply, 
Miss Dora of course seized upon 
the opportunity, and, by way of 
softening matters, interposed in her 
unlucky person to make peace. 

“ But, my dear boy, I said I was 
sure you did not mean it,” said 
Miss Dora; “I told Mr. Morgan I 
felt convinced it could be explained,. 
Nobody knows you so well as I do, 
You were always so high-spirited 
from a child, and never would give 
in; but I know very well you never 
could mean it, Frank.” 

“Mean it,” said the Curate, with 
sparkling eyes; “ what do you take 
me for, aunt Dora? Do you know 
what it is we are talking of? The 
question is, whether a whole lot of 
people, fathers and children, shall 
be left to live like beasts, without 
reverence for God or man, or shall 
be brought within the pale of the 
Church, and tanght their duty? 
And you think I don’t mean it? 
I mean it as much as my brother 
Charley meant it at the Redan,” 
said young Wentworth, with a glow 
of suppressed enthusiasm, and that 
natural pride in Oharley (who got 
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the Oross for Valour) which was 
common to all the Wentworths. 
But when he saw his aunt Leonora 
looking at him, the Perpetual Curate 
stood to his arms again. “I have 
still to learn that the Rector has 
anything to do with it,” said the 
young Evangelist of Wharfside. 

“ Tt is in his parish, and he thinks 
he has,” said Miss Leonora. “ I 
wish you could see your duty more 
clearly, Frank, You seem to me, 
you know, to have a kind of zeal, 
but not according to knowledge. 
If you were carrying the real Gos- 
pel to the poor people, I shouldn't 
be disposed to blame you; for the 
limits of a parish are but poor things 
to pause for when souls are perish- 
ing; but to break the law for the 
sake of diffusing the rubric and 
propagating Tractarianism , 

“Oh, Leonora, how can you be 
so harsh and cruel?” cried Miss 
Dora; “only think what you are 
doing. I don’t say anything about 
disappointing Frank, and perhaps 
injuring his prospects for life ; for, 
to be sure, he is a trae Wentworth, 
and won’t acknowledge that; but 
think of my poor dear brother, with 
80 many sons as he has to provide 
for, and so much on his mind ; and 
think of ourselves, and all that we 
have planned so often. Only think 
what you have talked of over and 
over; how nice it would be when 
he was old enough to take the rec- 
tory, and marry Julia Trench" 

“Aunt Dora,” said the Curate, 
rising from the table, “I shall have 
to go away if you make such ap- 
peals on my behalf. And besides, 
it is only right to tell you that, 
whatever my circumstances were, I 
never could nor would marry Julia 
Trench. It is cruel and unjust to 
bring in her name. Don’t let us 
hear any more of this, if you have 
any regard for me.” 

“Quite so, Frank,” said Miss 
Wentworth ; “that is exactly what 
I was thinking.” Miss Cecilia was 
not in the habit of making demon- 
strations, but she put out her deli- 
cate old hand to point her nephew 
to his seat again, and gave a soft 
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slight pressure to his as she touched 
it. Old Miss Wentworth was a 
kind of dumb lovely idol to her ne- 
phews ; she rarely said anything to 
them, but they worshipped her all 
the same for her beauty and those 
sweet languid tendernesses which 
she showed them once in ten years or 
so. The perpetual Curate was much 
touched by this manifestation. He 
kissed his old aunt’s beautiful hand 
as reverently as if it had been a 
saint’s. “I knew you would under- 
stand me,” he said, looking grateful- 
ly at her lovely old face; which excla- 
mation, however, was a simple utter- 
ance of gratitude, and would not 
have borne investigation. When he 
had resumed his seat and his orange, 
Miss Leonora cleared her throat for 
a grand address. 

“ Frank might as well tell us he 
would not have Skelmersdale,” she 
said. “ Julia Trench has quite other 
prospects, I am glad to say, though 
Dora talks like a fool on this sub- 
ject as well as on many others. Mr. 
Shirley is not dead yet, and I don’t 
think he means to die, for my part ; 
and Julia would never leave her 
uncle. Besides, I don’t think any in- 
ducement in the world would make 
her disguise herself like a Sister of 
Mercy. I hope she knows better. 
And it is a pity that Frank should 
learn to think of Skelmersdale as if 
it were a family living,” continued 
Miss Leonora. “For my part, I 
think people detached from imme- 
diate ties as we are, are under all the 
greater responsibility. But as you 
are likely to stay in Oarlingford, 
Frank, perhaps we could help you 
with the Rector,” she concladed 
blandly, as she ate her biscuit. The 
Curate, who was also a Wentworth, 
had quite recovered himself ere this 
speech was over, and proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. 

“Tr the Rector ‘objects to what I 
am doing, I daresay he will tell me 
of it,” said Mr. Wentworth, with in- 
describable suavity. “I had the 
consent of the two former rectors 
to my mission in their parish, 
and I dont mean to give up such a 
work without a cause. But I am 
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equally obliged to you, my dear aunt, 
and I hope Mr. Shirley will live for 
ever. How long are you going to 
stay in Carlingford? Some of the 
people would like to call on you, if 
you remain longer. There are some 
great friends of mine here» and as 
I have every prospect of being per- 
petually the Curate, as you kindly 
observe, perhaps it might be good 
for me if I was seen to have such 
unexceptionable relationships——” 

“Satire is lost upon me,” said 
Miss Leonora, “and we are going 
to-morrow. Here comes the coffee. 
I did not think it had been so late. 
We shall leave by an early train, and 
you can come and see us off, if you 
have time.” 

“T shall certainly find time,” said 
the nephew, with equal politeness ; 
“and now you will permit me to 
say good-night, for I have a—one 
of my sick people to visit. I heard 
he was ill only as I came here, and 
had not time to call;” added the 
Curate, with unmecessary explana- 
toriness, and took leave of his aunt 
Cecilia, who softly put something 
into his hand as she bade him good- 
night. Miss Dora, for her part, 
went with him to the door, and lin- 
gered leaning on his arm, down the 
long passage, all unaware, poor lady, 
that his heart was beating with im- 
patience to get away, and that the 
disappointment for which she want- 
ed to console him had at the present 
moment not the slightest real hold 
upon his perverse heart. “ Oh, my 
dear boy, I hope you don’t think 
it’s my fault,” said Miss Dora, with 
tears. ‘ It must have come to this, 
dear, sooner or later; you see, poor 
Leonora has such a sense of respon- 
sibility ; but it-is very hard upon us, 
Frank, who love you so much, that 
she should ‘always take her own 
way.” 

“Then why don’t you rebel?” said 
the Curate, who, in the thought of 
seeing Lucy, was exhilarated, and 
dared to jest even upon the awful 
power of his aunt. “ You are two 
against one; why don’t you take it 
into your own hands and rebel ?” 

_ Miss Dora repeated the words 
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with an alarmed quaver. ‘“ Rebel} 
oh Frank, dear, do you think we 
could? To be sure, we are co-heir- 
esses, and have just as good a right 
as sbe has; and for your sake, my 
dear boy,” said the troubled woman, 
“oh, Frank, I wish yoa would tell 
me what to do? I never should 
dare to contradict Leonora with no 
one to stand by me; and then, if 
anything happened, you would all 
think I had been to blame,” said 
poor aunt Dora, clinging to his arm, 
She made him walk back and back 
again through the long pa 

which was sacred to the chief suite 
of apartments at the Blue Boar, 
“ We have it all to ourselves, and 
nobody can see us here; and oh, 
my dear boy, if you would only tell 
me what I ought to do?” she re 
peated, with wistfal looks of ap- 
peal. Mr. Wentworth was too good- 
hearted to show the impatience 
with which he was struggling. He 
satisfied her as well as be conld, 
and said good-night half-a-dozen 
times. When he made his escape at 
last, and emerged into the clear blue 
air of the spring night, the Perpetual 
Ourate had no such sense of dis 
appointment and failure in his mind 
as the three ladies supposed. Miss 
Leonora’s distinct intimation that 
Skelmersdale had passed out of the 
region of probabilities, had indeed 
tingled through him at the moment 
it was uttered ; but just now he was 
going to see Lucy, anticipating with 
impatience the moment of coming 
into her presence, and nothing in 
the world could have dismayed him 
utterly. He went down the road 
very rapidly, glad to find that it was 
still so early, that the shopkeepers in 
George Street were but just putting 
up their shutters, and that there was 
still time for an hour’s talk in that 
bright drawing-room. Little Rosa 
was standing at the door of Els 
worthy's shop, looking out into the 
dark street, as he passed; and he 
said, “ A lovely night, Rosa,”as he 
went by. But the night was no- 
thing particular in itself, only lovely 
to Mr. Wentworth, as embellished 
with Lucy shining over it, like a 
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distant star. Perhaps he had never 
in his life felt so glad that he was 
going to see her, so eager for her 
presence, as that night which was 
the beginning of the time when it 
would be no longer lawfal for him 
to indulge in her society. He heaved 
a big sigh as that thought occurred 
to him, but it did not diminish the 
flush of conscious happiness; and 
in this mood he went down Grange 
Lane, with light resounding steps, 
to Mr. Wodehouse’s door. 

But Mr. Wentworth started with 
a very strange sensation when the 
door was stealthily, noiselessly open- 
ed to-him before he could ring. He 
could not see who it was that called 
him in in the darkness; but he felt 
that he had been watched for, and 
that the door was thrown open very 
hurriedly to prevent him from mak- 
ing his usual summons at the bell. 
Such an incident was incomprehen- 
sible. He went into the dark garden 
like a man in a dream, with a hor- 
rible vision of Archimage and the 
false. Una somehow stealing upon 
his mind, he could not tell how. It 
was quite dark inside, for the moon 
was late of rising that night, and 
the faint stars threw no effectual 
lustre down upon the trees. He had 
to grope before him to know where 
he was going, asking in a troubled 
voice, “ Who is there? What is the 
matter?” and falling into more and 
more profound bewilderment and 
uneasiness, 

“Hush, hush, oh hush!—Qh, 
Mr. Wentworth, it is I—I want 
to speak to you,” said an agitated 
voice beside him. “Come this way 
—this way; I don’t want any one 
to hear us.” It was Miss Wode- 
house who thus pitifully addressed 
the amazed Ourate. She laid a tre- 
mulous hand on his arm, and drew 
him deeper into the shadows—into 
that walk where the limes and tall 
lilac-bushes grew so thickly, Here 
she came to a pause, and the sound 
of the terrified panting breath in 
the silence alarmed him more and 
more. 

“Is Mr. Wodehouse ill? What 
has happened?” said the aston- 
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ished young man. The windows 
of the house were gleaming hos- 
pitably over the dark garden, with- 
out any appearance of gloom—the 
drawing-room windows especially, 
which he knew so well, brightly 
lighted, one of them open, and the 
sound of the piano and Licy’s voice 
stealing out like a celestial reality 
into the darkness, By the time he 
had become fully sensible of all 
these particulars his agitated com- 
panion had found her breath. 

“Mr. Wentworth, don’t think me 
mad,” said Miss Wodehonse; “I 
have come out to speak to you, for 
I am in great distress. I don’t know 
what to do unless you will help me. 
Oh no, don’t look at the house—no- 
body knows in the house; I would 
die rather than have them know, 
Hash, hush! don’t make any noise, 
Is that some one looking out at the 
door ?” 

And just then the door was open- 
ed, and Mr. Wodehouse’s sole male 
servant looked out, and roand the 
garden, as if he had heard some- 
thing to excite his curiosity or sur- 
prise. Miss Wodehouse grasped the 
arm of the Perpetual Ourate, and 
held him with an energy which 
was almost violence, ‘ Hush, hush, 
hush,” she said, with her voice al- 
most at his ear. The excitement of 
this mild woman, the perfectly in- 
explicable mystery of the meeting, 
overwhelmed young Wentworth. 
He could think of nothing less than 
that she had lost her senses, and in 
his tarn took her hands and held 
her fast. 

“What is the matter? I cannot 
tell you how anxious, how distressed 
I am. What has happened?” said 
the young man, under his breath. 

“My father has some suspicion,” 
she answered, after a pause—‘ he 
came home early to-day looking ill. 
You heard of it, Mr. Wentworth— 
it was your note that decided me, 
Ob, heaven help us! it is so hard 
to know what to do, I have never 
been used to act for myself, and I 
feel as helpless as a baby. The 
only comfort I have was that it 
happened on Easter Sunday,” said 
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the poor gentlewoman, incoherently ; 
“and oh! if it should prove a ris- 
ing from the dead! If you saw me, 
Mr. Wentworth, you would see I 
look ten years older; and I can’t 
tell how it is, but I think my father 
has suspicions ;—he looked so ill— 
oh, so ill—when he came home to- 
night. Hush! hark! did you hear 
anything? I daren’t tell Lucy; 
not that I couldn’t trust her, but it 
is cruel, when a young creature is 
happy, to let her know such mise- 
ries. Oh, Mr. Wentworth, I dare- 
say I am not telling you what it is 
after all. I don’t know what I am 
saying—wait till I can think. It 
was on Easter Sunday, after we 
came home from Wharfside; you 
remember we all came home to- 
gether, and both Lucy and yon 
were so quiet. I could not under- 
stand how it was you were so quiet, 
but I was not thinking of any trou- 
ble—and then all at once there he 
was.” 

* Who?” said the Curate, forget- 
ting caution in his bewilderment. 

Once more the door opened, and 
John appeared on the steps, this 
time with a lantern and the watch- 
dog, a great brown mastiff, by his 
side, evidently with the intention 
of searching the garden for the 
owners of those furtive voices. Mr. 
Wentworth drew the arm of bis 
trembling companion within his 
own. “I don’t know what you 
wart of me, but whatever it is, trust 
to me like—like a brother,” he 
said, with a sigh. “ Bot now com- 
pose yourself; we must go into the 
house: it will not do for you to 
be found here.” He led her up 
the gravel-walk into the light of 
the lantern, which the vigilant 
guardian of the house was flashing 
among the bushes as he set out 
upon his rounds. John fell back 
amazed but respectful when he saw 
his mistress and the familiar visi- 
tor. “Beg your pardon, ma’am, 
but I knew there was voices, and I 
didn’t know as any of the family 
was in the garden,” said the man, 
discomfited. It was all Mr. Went- 
worth could do to hold up the 


trembling figure by his side, Ag 
John retreated, she gathered a little 
fortitude. Perhaps it was easier 
for her to tell her hurried tremn- 
lous story, as he guided her back to 
the house, than it would have been 
in uninterrupted leisure and quiet, 
The family tragedy fell in broken 
sentences from her lips, as the Curate 
bent down his astonished ear to 
listen. He was totally unprepared 
for the secret which only her help- 
lessness and weakness and anxiety 
to serve her father could have drawn 
from Miss Wodehouse’s lips; and 
it bad to be told so hurriedly that 
Mr. Wentworth scarcely knew what 
it was, except a terrible unsuspected 
shadow overhanging the powerful 
house, until he had time to think it 
all over. There was no such time 
at this moment. His trembling 
companion left him as soon as they 
reached the house, to ‘“ compose 
herself,” as she said. When he 
saw her face in the light of 
the hall lamp it was ghastly, and 
quivering with agitation, looking 
not ten years, as she said, but a 
hundred years older than when, in 
the sweet precision of her Sunday 
dress and looks, old Miss Wodehouse 
had bidden him good-bye at the 
green door. He went up to the 
drawing - room, notwithstanding, 
with as calm a countenance as he 
himself could collect, to pay the 
visit which, in this few minutes, 
had so entirely changed its charae- 
ter. Mr. Wentworth felt as if he 
were in a dream when he walked 
into the familiar room, and saw 
everything exactly as he had pic 
tured it to himself half an hour 
ago. Lucy, who had left the piano, 
was seated in her low chair again, 
not working, but talking to Mr. 
Wodehouse, who lay on the sofa, 
looking a trifle less rosy than usual, 
like a man who had had a fright, or 
been startled by some possible sha- 
dow of a ghost. To walk into the 
room, into the bright household 
glow, and smile and shake hands 
with them, feeling all the time that 
he knew more about them than 
they themselves did, was the strang- 
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est sensation to the young man. 
He asked how Mr. Wodehouse did, 
with a voice which, to himself, 
sounded hollow and unnatural, and 
sat down beside the invalid, almost 
turning his back upon Lucy in his 
bewilderment. It was indeed with 
a great effort that Mr. Wentworth 
mastered himself and was able 
to listen to what his companion 
said. 

“We are all right,” said Mr. 
Wodehouse—“ a trifle of a head- 
ache or so—nothing to make a talk 
about; but Molly has forsaken us 
and we were just about getting 
bored with each other, Lucy and 
I; a third person was all we wanted 
to make us happy—eh? Weill, I 
thought you looked at the door 
very often—perhaps I was mistaken 
—but I could have sworn you were 
listening and looking for somebody. 
No wonder either—I don’t think 
so. I should have done just the 
same at your age.” 

“Tndeed, papa, you are quite 
mistaken,” said Lucy. “I suppose 
that means that I cannot aiuse 
you by myself, though I have been 
trying all the evening. Perhaps 
Mr. Wentworth will be more for- 
tanate.” And either for shame 
of being supposed to look for him, 
or in a little innocent pique, she 
moved away from where she was 
sitting, and rang for tea, and left 
the two gentlemen to talk to each 
other. That is to say, Mr. Wode- 
house talked, and the Perpetual 
Ourate sat looking vaguely at the 
fair figure which flitted about 
the room, and wondering if he 
were awake, or the world still in 
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its usual place. After a while 
Miss Wodehouse came ip, very 
tremulous and pale, and dropped 
into the first chair she could find, 
and pretended to occupy herself 
over her knitting. She had a head- 
ache, Lucy said ; and Mr. Wentworth 
sat watching while the younger 
sister tended the elder, bringing 
her tea, kissing her, persuading her 
to go and lie down, taking all 
kinds of affectionate trouble to 
cheer the pale woman, who looked 
over Lucy's fair head with eyes 
full of meaning to the bewildered 
visitor, who was the only one there 
who understood what her trouble 
meant. When he got up to go 
away, she wrung his hand with a 
pitifal gaze which went to his 
heart, “Let me know!” she said 
in a whisper; and, not satisfied 
still, went to the door with him, 
and lingered upon the stair, fol- 
lowing slowly. “Ob, Mr. Went- 
worth! be sure you let me know,” 
she repeated, again looking wist- 
fully ‘after him as he disappeared 
into the dark garden, going out. 
The stars were still shining, the 
spring dews lying sweet upon the 
plants and turf. It was a lovelier 
night now than when Mr. Went- 
worth had said so to little Rosa 
Elsworthy an hour ago; but mists 
were rising from the earth, and 
clouds creeping over the sky, to 
the startled imagination of the 
Perpetual Ourate. He had found 
out by practical experiment, almost 
for the first time, that there were 
more things in earth and heaven 
than are dreamt of in the philo- 
sophy of youth, 
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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


We are inclined to believe that, 
upon the whole, the country will 
be satisfied with the results of the 
debates on Oburch questions, which 
recently took place in the House of 
Lords and in the House of Oom- 
mons. Though turning ostensibly 
on different hinges, and put for- 
ward by leaders certainly not un- 
animous among themselves, the 
objects of the two motions are, in 
point of fact, -the same. Lord 
Ebury, in one House, representing 
those among his countrymen who 
believe as their fathers did on all 
points of Ohristian doctrine, is 
dissatisfied with the length of the 
Church’s ordinary services, and ob- 
jects especially to some of her oc- 
casional services. He is persuaded 
that, mainly or account of these 
things, the great body of Non-con- 
formists stand apart from her com- 
munion; and in the hope of bring- 
ing them back, he proposes that the 
Act of Uniformity shall be altered, 
and the Prayer-Book subjected to re- 
vision. In managing his argument, 
Lord Ebury is very severe upon 
the obnoxious Act 13th Charles II. 
He describes it as rabid, mali- 
cious, and passed for the mere pur- 
pose of doing evil; and he is con- 
siderably countenanced in this, if 
not entirely supported, by the 
Bishop of London and other speak- 
ers. Lord Ebury’s designs, if we 
understand them aright, are neither 
very extravagant nor very danger- 
ous. He expresses no desire to 
meddle with the law of faith by 
which the Ohurch is bound; he 
would leave the Thirty-nine Articles 
exactly as they are, introducing 
but a few changes into the Prayer- 
Bbok, and still require the clergy, 
who are to preach the Church’s doc- 
trines, to subscribe to the former, 
and to conform to the latter. But 
he would so recast the law which 
binds the clergy in this matter of 
conformity, that it shall exempt 
them from declaring their unfeigned 


assent and consent to all and every. 
thing contained and prescribed in 
and by the book entitled The Book 
of Oommon Prayer, and adminis. 
tration of the sacraments, &. Now 
there is nothing-very alarming in 
this. It may indeed appear un. 
necessary to unsettle the public 
mind in two directions when one 
would serve the purpose. If Lord 
Ebury succeeds in forcing on the 
revision of the Prayer-Book, he 
need not, we should think, ask for 
more. Get rid of the defects, if 
such they are, of which he has 
pointed out some, and no clergy- 
man of the Ohurch, holding the 
Church’s views, can well hesitate to 
express his unfeigned assent and 
consent to all that remains. For 
the assumption that the Prayer- 
Book, as it nuw stands, contains 
expressions offensive to sober-mind- 
ed Christian men, could alone jus- 
tify the policy of modifying the 
Act of Uniformity. It strikes 
therefore, that Lord Ebury s 
in his own light, when he began 
by asking for the repeal of that 
Act. His recent motion on the 
subject of the burial service is more 
intelligible, and was, therefore, bet- 
ter received; but it is not quite 
fair to propose that the two schemes 
shall be accomplished together. 

In the House of Oommons, 
ground higher or lower, as the 
case may be accounted, has been 
taken. Mr. Buckstone demands 
that all oaths and subseriptions, as 
tests of orthodoxy, shall cease to 
be required of those who are to 
minister in the Church of England, 
and to instract the English people. 
He does not ask that the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Beok of Com- 
mon Prayer shall undergo revision; 
on the contrary, he wishes to keep 
them exactly what they are, and to 
have them still regarded as the law 
of faith and practice for the Oburch. 
But, in order “ to relieve the clergy, 
whatever their specific views may 
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be, from what many of them feel 
to be a distressing bondage,” he 
would dispense them from the ne- 
cessity of subscribing to the doc- 
trines which the law of faith sets 
forth, and from declaring their 
assent and consent to prayers and 
ordinances which they shall still 
be constrained to use. We do not 
think that a more startling demand 
was ever addressed to the Legisla- 
ture of this country; yet it is that, 
net of Mr. Buckstone alone and of 
his supporters in the House of 
Commons, but of a large and grow- 
ing party in the Ohurch, which— 
by no means at one in other re- 
spects—seems bent on unsettling 
the minds of the young and half- 
instructed on the most important 
of all subjects. We shall take oc- 
casion to point out, by-and-by, 
some of the results which would 
inevitably follow the concession of 
this demand. Meanwhile -it may 


not be out of place to pave the way 
for a calm consideration both of Mr. 
Buckstone’s and Lord Ebnury’s ar- 


guments, by giving—what Dr. Stan- 
ley, in his letter to the Bishop of 
London, has by no means done—a 
brief but clear‘ historical sketch of 
the causes which have operated to 
bring the Church of England to the 
state in which, at this moment, she 
stands, 

The Reformation in England can 
be said to have had no real begin- 
ning till Edward VI. came to the 
throne. Under Henry VIII. the 
chain, which for one thousand years 
had linked the English Church to 
the chariot-wheels of Rome, was 
indeed broken, but not till the ac- 
cession of his son Edward were 
steps taken to purge the national 
faith from the superstitions which 
overlaid it, or the national worship 
from its mummeries. And then 
the difficulties of the task on which 
the Reformers had entered made 
themselves felt. It, seldom hap- 
pens that great changes, whether of 
manners, or forms of government, 
or habits of thought, especially if 
they be brought about suddenly 
and with a show of violence, satisfy 
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anybody. The authors of these 
changes expect from them more than 
in the nature of things it is pos- 
sible to achieve. The bulk of the 
people, who had no hand in pre- 
paring them, are astonished to find 
how far anticipation had outrun 
results. The former, for the most 
part, had placed before them some 
specific object up to which they 
worked, and, accomplishing that 
object, they persuade themselves 
that their task is done. The latter, 
having given a much wider scope 
to imagination, are very seldom in- 
clined to stop where their leaders 
propose to stand still. This axiom, 
which holds good to-a greater or less 
extent in reference to all revolutions, 
is in an especial manner applicable to 
the case of the Reformation in Eng- 
land. There was nothing ennobling 
or magnanimous in Henry’s quar- 
rel with Rome. It originated in 
no impatience of mental thraldom 
on his own part; it did not aim at 
emancipating others from the bond- 
age which to himself had become 
intolerable. There were those about 
him who, from the first, saw farther, 
and meditated better things than 
he; but they never succeeded in 
winning him over—it does not ap- 
pear that they ever seriously tried to 
do so—to their own way of thinking. 
Accordingly, the more fervent of 
our early English Protestants either 
perished at the stake for refusing 
to give to the King what they had 
withdrawn from the Pope; or else, 
in order to avoid martyrdom, they 
went into voluntary exile. They 
found on the Oontinent—in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland— 
the same struggle going forward in 
which they had themselves borne a 
part at home. The papal yoke 
galled others than the children of 
the Lollards, and a great effort was 
in progress to cast it off. But though 
the objects of the Reformers were in 
both instances the same, the means 
which they applied to the attain- 
ment of these objects were different. 
In England princes set the exam- 
ple of rebellion against Rome; on 
the Continent the people, chiefly of 
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the humbler classes, with a few in- 
ferior priests at their head, began 
and carried through this rebellion. 
In England the nobles, with a large 
body of the higher clergy, took part 
in the movement; on the Continent, 
princes and prelates regarded it at 
first with scorn, and by-and-by with 
hatred. The consequence was that, 
in England, the Church, while as- 
serting its independence, retained 
the symbols of a monarchical in- 
stitution, whereas the Reformed 
Churches of the Oontinent took a 
democratic form. The first pre- 
served its Episcopate, with a con- 
siderable amount of the magnifi- 
cence and splendour belonging to 
that polity; the last became presby- 
terian in their government, and 
simple, even to excess, in their 
modes of worship. But as this was 
not done from choice, but rather 
through the pressure of necessity, 
so not one of these foreign churches 
ever grudged to her sister in Eng- 
land the advantages which she her- 
self had been unable to retain. On 
the contrary, the ‘Zurich Letters’ 
show clearly enough that Calvin, 
Gualther, Bullinger, Peter Martyr, 
and others, were all of the same 
mind on this head. They free- 
ly admitted that Episcopacy had 
the sanction both of primitive 
antiquity and of the New Testa- 
ment, though they considered them- 
selves at liberty, under the cir- 
cumstances with which they were 
beset, to reconstruct their own 
churches upon another model. It 
was not, therefore, through any 
discordance in their manner of in- 
terpreting the letter of the Holy 
Scriptares, or the writings of the Fa- 
thers, that the Reformed Charches 
of England and of the Continent 
cast themselves in different moulds, 
The former kept the framework 
which had come down to it from 
remote antiquity, because circum- 
stances favoured this course; the 
latter were driven to put together 
a new framework, because circam- 
stances rendered any other course 
impossible to them. The Divine 
right of Episcopacy on the one hand, 


and of Presbytery on the other, 
seems never to have been asserted 
on either side. That was a point 
which remained for later generations 
to take up, after a series of struggles 
about matters in themselves perhaps 
less deserving the attention of reason- 
able men. 

Our English Protestant exiles 
met from the Continental Reform- 
ers with a very cordial reception. 
They came to them as brethren in 
distress, and as brethren in distress 
they were welcomed; and they 
found in the condition of the 
churches at Geneva, Zurich, and 
Frankfort, mach which appeared to 
them to realise ideas suggested to 
them in reading the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. “ Not many 
rich, not many great, not many 
wise, after the philosophy of this 
world,” had given in their adhesion 
to the Reformed faith. The con- 
gregations consisted almost excla- 
sively of burghers and of the poor, 
the workmen and _ servants of 
burghers. The preachers were emi- 
nent for their zeal, their eloquence, 
and not unfrequently for their 
learning ; but they held no position 
in society. There was an entire 
absence of a stately hierarchy ; there 
was no splendid ceremonial in their 
forms of worship, no Service-Book, 
no Litany, no Sacerdotal Robes or 
Incense. The minister officiated in 
the same black cloak which served 
him on common occasions for & 
covering, and prayed and preached, 
or seemed to do so, as the Spirit 
gave him utterance. The people 
assented to the minister's prayer 
by pronouncing the word “ Amen,” 
and joined in the psalmody with 
such voices as nature had sup 
plied to them. As to COburch 
government—accepting that term 
in the sense to which they were 
accustomed —it seemed to the 
English Reformers that there was 
none. Whatever the preachers 
pronounced to be God's will, that 
the people voluntarily accepted. 
Nor were there as yet any tribunals 
before which the recusant could be 
carried to give an account of his 
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recusancy. To men just escaped 
from the bastard Popery of Henry’s 
reign, all these incidents presented 
attractions of which we can scarcely 
estimate the force. It seemed to 
Hooper, and to others like Hooper, 
that they had fallen upon the pri- 
mitive ages of Christianity, and 
that the Millennium must be at 
hand. These good men did not 
stop to consider how far arrange- 
ments which meet the wants of 
society at one stage of its progress 
are fit to be applied to the wants of 
society in another. Looking for- 
ward to the time when the Reformed 
faith should become the common 
religion of Europe, and therefore 
the particular religion of each se- 
parate nation in Europe, they never 
asked themselves the question how 
far it would be necessary, in order 
to secure unity of purpose between 
Church and State, that the former 
should be subject, as the latter was, 
to laws clearly defined, and to some 
specific form of government. In 
this respect their thoughts appear 
to have run pretty much in the 
same channel with the thoughts of 
Dissenters among ourselves. They 
saw that both preachers and people 
were satisfied with the state of 
things as it existed at the moment; 
they did not-see, or they overlooked 
the fact, that the people consisted 
of only one class in society, and 
that usages which suit the taste of 
one class are, for that very reason, 
in many respects repugnant to the 
tastes of other classes, both above 
and below that level. Hence, 
when the death of Henry permitted 
these exiles to revisit the land of 
their birth, they came to it with 
minds so narrowed by prejudice as to 
be incapable of balancing a great 
ultimate good sgainst submission 
in the meanwhile to an evil com- 
paratively insignificant. Hooper's 
refusal to be consecrated to the See 
of Gloucester in the robes then 
worn by Bishops in England is a 
case in point. It was the beginning 
of troubles, which no man more 
deeply lamented than the martyr- 
‘ bishop himself; though he was 
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never sufficiently astute to be con- 
vinced, or candid enough to allow, 
that the blame rested mainly upon 
his own shoulders. 

The reign of Edward lasted just 
long enough to lay the foundations of 
the Reformed Church in England, 
but not to complete the work. 
His views—or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the views of his guardians— 
extended much farther than would 
appear from what they actually did. 
The first edition of his Book of 
Common Prayer retains, indeed, nu- 
merous expressions — the rubrics 
attached to it enjoin many customs, 
to which no member of the Church 
of Rome could object; but the 
arrangement seems to have been 
dictated by considerations of policy 
alone, for the second edition takes 
more decidedly Protestant ground. 
So it is with the articles of religion 
compiled in the last year of his 
reign. These receive their inspira- 
tion manifestly enough from Geneva, 
and point to further changes, both of 
polity and ritual, borrowed from 
the same source. But the death 
of the young Prince, and the acces- 
sion of his sister Mary, put an end to 
all this. Once more the fires of per- 
secution were lighted up, and men, 
too honest to change their religion at 
the bidding of the Government, found 
no escape from martyrdom except in 
flight. 

The second emigration of English 
Protestants was conducted on a 
much more extensive scale than the 
first. Five Bishops, as many Deans, 
fifty-six Doctors of Divinity of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, were among the 
fugitives; as well as nobles, mer- 
chants, and other men of substance, 
amounting in all to upwards of one 
thousand persons. The rest, too 
poor to undertake so expensive a 
journey, remained at home—some, 
more firm of nerve and higher of 
resolve than their neighbours, to die 
at the stake; others, less brave, to 
conform outwardly to a religion 
which in their souls they abhorred. 
Once more the fugitives met with 
a kindly reception in the Low 
Countries, in the Free Cities of 
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Germany, and in Switzerland. They 
settled chiefly in Frankfort, Basle, 
Zurich, and Geneva, where the 
doctrines of the Reformation had 
taken firm root, and they entered 
into cordial relations with the 
churches and their pastors. It was 
not in the nature of things that five 
years so spent should fail of weaken- 
Ing, in some of those exiles, their at- 
tachment to old usages. The demo- 
cratic polity. of the Continental 
Churches, their balder services and 
homelier rites, became associated in 
the minds of the more enthusiastic 
with thoughts of peace, and they 
could never afterwards succeed in dis- 
sociating the one idea from the other. 
Hence, when the death of Mary re- 
stored them to their homes, they 
brought with them thither all the pre- 
judices which they had imbibed 
abroad; and the English Church, as 
reformed by Elizabeth, seemed to 
them to be little better than a modi- 
fied Romanism. 

It is easy enough to condemn or to 
ridicule the mistaken zeal of persons, 
who were prepared to inflict or to 
suffer death, as the case might be, in 
defence of principles involving no- 
thing more sacred than the form 
of words in which public worship 
should be conducted, or the dress to 
be worn by the clergy while con- 
ducting such worship. But before 
we give way to the impulse, it may 
be well first to ask ourselves the 
question, How far we, in this nine- 
teenth century, were wiser than they 
when, at a period still recent, the war 
of surplices, stone altars, and candles 
and flowers upon communion tables, 
was at its height? and next to con- 
sider what were the views taken by 
all classes, high and low, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, three 

undred years ago, of the duty of the 
civil ruler towards the subject in mat- 
ters of religion. With respect to the 
former of these points, it may suffice 
to observe, that nothing ever befell 
in this country more discreditable 
to all concerned than the riots 
in St. George’s in the East, of 
which the memory is still fresh, 


my 


and the not very remote struggle 
in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, between 
Mr. Churchwarden Westerton and the 
Rector of his parish. Who can doubt 
that, had the law permitted, Mr, 
Westerton would have brought Mr, 
Liddell to the stake with as much 
pleasure as Mr. Liddell’s curate, of 
rotten-egg notoriety, would have 
heaped up fagots for Mr. Westerton’s 
burning. The only difference indeed 
between the incidents of 1563 and 
1863 seems to be this that, whereas, 
in modern times, men outrage the 
law in vindicating opinions which 
they profess to hold, three cen- 
turies ago there was on all sides an 
appeal to the law—a demand made 
now by one party, now by another, 
that the civil magistrate would 
enforce with the sword principles 
and practices which each held to be 
essential to the profession of pure 
Christianity in the land. For re- 
ligion was a reality, and a very stern 
reality, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and long afterwards. Church 
and State were then held to be not 
only in alliance, but one and the 
same, insomuch that every offence 
against the precepts of the former 
was punishable as an outrage offered 
to the supremacy of the latter. The 
zeal of persons so believing may be 
regretted; but it is no’subject either 
for ridicule or censure. It was the 
result of a settled conviction, which 
is more, perhaps, than can be said 


with truth of some at least of the: 


eccentricities in word and deed by 
which we, at this day, are from time 
to time startled. 

That we are not stating the fact 
too broadly, is shown in the pro- 
ceedings of the English congrega- 
tions which established themselves 
during Mary’s reign at Geneva and 
Frankfort respectively. In Geneva 
the influence of Calvin bore down 
all opposition. The English Church 
there adopted the Presbyterian model, 
and, discarding both King Edward's 
Prayer-Book,and the surplice which he 
had substituted for the cope, worship- 
ped according to the customs of the city. 
The case was different in Frankfort, 
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where the majority of the exiles 
adhered to the Liturgy, and other- 
wise retained the usages to which 
they were accustomed. No sooner 
was the accession of Elizabeth com- 
municated to them than the chiefs 
of the congregation at Geneva sent 
a message to the congregation in 
Frankfort, inviting them to come 
to a perfect. understanding with the 
rest of their countrymen, and to 
settle beforehand the constitution 
which the Reformed Church should 
assume at home. They do not 
leave their correspondents in doubt 
as to what is meant by this. They 
speak of the ceremonies then in use 
at Frankfort as trifles, and propose 
that the Church of England should 
in all respects be made to conform to 
the best of the Reformed Churches 
elsewhere, that is, to the Church of 
Geneva. This letter bears the signa- 
tures of Christopher Goodman, 
Miles Coverdale, John Knox, An- 
thony Gilby, William Whittingham, 
and six others. The Church at 
Frankfort, which had recently com- 
posed its own internal differences, 
received this overture in a friendly 
spirit, but stated, in reply to the 
suggestion in regard to ceremonies, 
“that the settlement of that point 
did not rest with the congregations 
of Frankfort and Geneva—that it 
was the duty of the Queen, assisted 
by the leading divines of England, 
and by Parliament, to care for such 
matters; that they hoped the Refor- 
mation would recover, and not be 
clogged by an overweight of cere- 
monies—and therefore, provided no- 
thing immoral is imposed, they are 
resolved to acquiesce in the public 
establishment, and wish their bre- 
thren of Geneva may be equally 
resigned.” The names of James 
Pilkington, Richard Beesley, Henry 
Knollys, Alexander Nowell, and 
seven others, are appended to this 
document—these persons signing, 
as is declared, in behalf of the whole 
Church. 

Here, then, were two parties 
among the Reformers themselves 
with which Elizabeth, as soon as 
she came to the throne, had to 
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deal, and there was a third, both 
in numbers and influence stronger 
than either—the Roman Catholics 
—members of a Church still estab- 
lished by law, with its hierarchy 
complete, with some of the most 
powerful of the nobles attached to 
it, and a vast majority of the peo- 
ple, especially in the provinces, con- 
scientiously adhering to its com- 
munion. tt must be confessed that 
the position of the Queen was a 
very delicate one. Her own prin- 
ciples forbade her to adopt the 
Church as Mary had settled it; 
and there were considerations of 
pone behind these principles not 
ess potent than they—viz., that the 
validity of her mother’s marriage 
had never been admitted in Rome, 
and that her own right to the throne 
rested upon a judgment adverse to 
that which Rome had delivered. 
On the other hand, there was dan- 
ger of a great rebellion from a too 
hasty avowal of Protestant opin- 
ions, concerning which, moreover, 
it was no easy matter to decide 
what particular form such avowal 
should take. Hence the exceeding 
caution with which she approached 
the subject, and the skill with which 
she balanced the hopes of adverse 
parties as long as it was expedient 
so to do, But those were times 
when a system of trimming could 
not be carried beyond a certain 
length. Within a- year from her 
coronation Elizabeth chose her side, 
and with characteristic firmness ad- 
hered to it ever afterwards. 

We need not stop to trace the 
et by which the service of the 

ass was superseded, and the Book 
of Common Prayer, revised and 
slightly altered, reintroduced at 
public worship. It was a wise 
policy, though blamed at the time, 
and still denounced by men whose 
geal outruns their judgment, which 
put a stop for a while to preaching 
throughout England. The sermons 
of the Romanists on the one hand, 
and of the more violent Reformers 
on the other, threatened to bring 
on civil strife, and did lead, on 
more than one occasion, to scenes 
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of scandalous violence. It was 
equally judicious to allow, for a 
season, old customs to be main- 
tained, and to innovate only so far 
as that the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Epistle and Gospel for the day, 
should be read in the vulgar tongue 
at the performance of public wor- 
ship. These changes, trivial in 
themselves, sufficed to show that, 
while the Queen’s mind was not 
under the influence of prejudice, 
she was by no means prepared to 
take any decided step till its pro- 
bable consequences should have 
been well considered beforehand. 
They were, however, in perfect 
keeping with the spirit of that very 
able appeal which, by the mouth 
of the Lord-Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, she made to the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled 
on the 25th of January, 1559. And 
then followed, under her immediate 
sanction, those conferences in West- 
minster Abbey, wherein the most 
eminent divines on both sides bore 
apart. On the side of the Roman- 
ists, White, Bayn, Scott, Watson, 
Bishops of Winchester, Lichfield, 
Chester, and Lincoln; Cole, Dean 
of St. Paul’s; Harpsfield, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury; Chadsey, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s; and Lang- 
dale, archdeacon of Lewis. On 
the side of the Reformation, Scory, 
late Bishop of Chichester; Cox, 
late Dean of Westminster; Horn, 
late Dean of Durham; Elmer, late 
Archdeacon of Stowe; Whitehead, 
Grindal, Guest, and Jewel. The 
results are matters of history. Vic- 
tory was declared to rest with the 
advocates of the Reformed opin- 
ions; and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—the lay lords unanimously, 
the spiritual estate alone dissent- 
ing; the Commons by a majority 
of 134 to 90—passed a succession 
of acts, of which, for our present 
purpose, it will suffice to say, that 
they restored matters ecclesiastical 
throughout the realm to the state 
at which, prior to the death of 
Edward VI., they had arrived. 


The Reformed religion, being 
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thus established in spite of the 
protests of all, except five of the 
incumbent bishops, it became ne- 
cessary to provide for the regular 
performance of Protestant. worshi 
with which view, and direotad 
mainly against the continuance of 
the mass, the first act of uniformity 
was passed, This is a circumstance 
of which they who complain of the 
stringency of the act in question, 
and of the severity with which it 
was enforced, are apt to be forget 
ful. Had no such law taken ity 
place in the Statute-Book, the Re 
formed Church must have been 
powerless to insure obedience to its 
own regulations. Romish priests, 
of whom multitudes had outw 
conformed, would have retained the 
people in their old superstitions, 
and a great work, accomplished not 
without labour and difficulty, must 
have been in constant danger of 
overthrow. The intervention of the 
Act of Uniformity put aside this 
danger. It was stern and stringent, 
because the law cannot equivocate, 
claiming at the same time to be 
obeyed. The sound emitted by its 
trumpet must be distinct, especially 
in a case like that which we are 
now considering, when there were 
almost as many diversities of action 
as there were differences of opinion 
among persons all equally sincere 
and therefore all alike indis 

to compromise what they consider- 
ed to be a principle.. For this 
reason, had legislation been in the 
slightest degree vague—had no 
specific form of public prayer been 
substituted for that which the Legis- 
lature abolished, there would have 
arisen, in every parish throughout 
the kingdom, such discord and 
wrangling as would have driven 
all who preferred order to confu- 
sion back into Romanism. The 
statute of 1 Elizabeth, chapter 13, 
was therefore a necessity—concern- 
ing which he must have studied 
history to little purpose who is not 
convinced that, on the whole, great 
forbearance was exercised, espe- 
cially at the outset, in carrying its 
requirements into effect. 
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That the law in question, with 
the other enactments which settled 
the faith and practice of the Church 
of England in Elizabeth’s reign, 
met with the hearty assent, if not 
with the cordial approval,’ in all 
their details of the leading Reform- 
ers elsewhere, is a fact which ad- 
mits of no denial. So late as 1573, 
Gualther, himself a Presbyterian, 
writing from Zurich to Bishop Cox, 
condemns the proceedings of Cart- 
wright, the leader of the Presby- 
terian faction in Cambridge. “ You 
ask me to reply to those nine 
articles,* by insisting upon which 
they give you so much trouble; 
but if these are the only matters in 
dispute between you, they are 
scarcely deserving, in my opinion, 
that any divine should be occupied 
in the refutation of them. They 
savour of nothing but a longing 
after innovation, and I wish they 
were not sprinkled with something 
of the bitterness of envy and blind 
emulation.” So likewise - Peter 
Martyr and Bucer express them- 
selves with entire approval of the 
Liturgy, and censure those over- 
zealous among their brethren who 
endanger the safety. of the true 
Church through scrupling its habits, 
But, as we have just said, those were 
times. when, in questions both of 
religion and politics, men would 
not listen to the suggestions of ex- 
pediency. And so it came to 
pass that a Church, purified from 
doctrinal errors, and resting its 
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claim to a nation’s loyalty on the 
right of Christian men to separate 
from Rome, became a persecutor to 
the same extent, and upon the self- 
same principle on which the State 
we those who refused to ac- 
nowledge Elizabeth’s right to the 
throne, or resisted the laws which 
the Parliament and the Crown had 
enacted. 

The Act of Uniformity was fol- 
lowed in due time by the Church’s 
Confession of Faith, which resulted, 
as our readers need scarcely be re- 
minded, in the publication of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The great 
object of that compend, sanctioned 
both by Parliament and the Convo- 
cation of the Clergy, undeniably 
was to open the Church’s doors to 
the largest possible number of 
Christian men. Two religious bo- 
dies, and only two, were marked 
for exclusion—viz. they who be- 
lieved in purgatory, the sacrifice of 
the mass and works of supereroga- 
tion, and the German Anabaptists. 
All the rest, whatever their abstract 
opinions might be, so long as they 
assented to the fundamental truths 
set down in the New Testament, 
found nothing in the Thirty-nine 
Articles to offend or repel them. 
And it is a remarkable fact that, 
amid the strifes and contentions 
which have beset the Church's 
course from that time to the pre- 
sent, the bitterest of her enemies 
have never called in question the 
soundness of her views on points of 





* 1. The civil magistrate has no authority in ecclesiastical matters; he is only 
a member of the Church, the government of which ought to be committed to the 


clergy. 


2. The Church of Christ admits of no other government than that by Presby- 
teries—viz., by the minister, elders, and deacons. 
8. The names and authority of Archbishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Chancellors, 


Commissaries, and other titles and dignitaries of the like kind, should be altoge- 
ther removed from the Church of Christ. - 

4. Each parish should have its own presbytery. 

5. The choice of ministers of necessity dat to the people. 

6. The goods, pocownnions lands, revenues, titles, honours, authorities, and all 
other things relating either to Bishops or cathedrals, and which now of right be- 
long to them, should be taken away forthwith and for ever. 

_ 1, No one should be allowed to preach who is not a pastor of some congrega- 
tion, and he ought to preach to his own flock exclusively, and nowhere else. 

8. The infants of Papists are not to be baptized. 

9. The judicial laws of Moses are binding upon the Chnstian princes, and they 
ought not in the slightest degree to depart from them. 
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Christian doctrine. It was always 
for something else—for the abandon- 
ment or retention of different orders 
among the clergy, for the wearing 
or laying aside of certain robes, 
for the use or disuse of certain 
forms and words in the conduct of 
public worship—that the battle 
raged; and doubtless it was be- 
cause on both sides these points 
were felt to be comparatively in- 
different that neither party would 
give way to the other. Meanwhile 
the temper of men’s minds had not 
yet so softened down that they 
could look with complacency on a 
variety of creeds and _ religious 
usages doing their work side by 
side in the same land, and among 
the same people. The Precisians 
or Puritans, as the favourers of the 
Calvinistic model came to be called, 
were no more tolerant of the Church 
than the Church was tolerant of 
Puritanism; and the Queen and 
the Legislature, having-accepted the 
Church and rejected Puritanism, 
considered themselves bound to 
maintain the one and put down 
the other, if necessary, by force. 

* Elizabeth’s policy—whatever may 
be thought of its abstract fitness— 
was at least successful. Romanism 
ceased, with the pressure of her 
heavy hand upon it, to show a 
front; and nonconformity to the 
usages of the Church, as by law 
established, wellnigh disappeared 
from among her Protestant sub- 
jects. She was scarcely cold in her 
grave, however, before the fact be- 
came apparent that Puritanism. in 
England, though scotched, was not 
killed. Trusting more than experi- 
ence proved that they ought to have 
done to his early education, under 
George Buchanan, a considerable 
number of the English clergy met 
King James, on his arrival among 
them, with a petition which, be- 
cause the names subscribed to it 
are erroneously assumed to have 
reached a thousand, has been called 
the Millenary Petition. It was a 
document which implied a good 
deal more than it expressed, though 
in some respects its language was 


explicit enough, and it suggested 
a mode of settling the questions 
raised which fell in exactly with the 
King’s humour. “These, with such 
other abuses yet remaining and prac 
tised in the Church of England”— 
so ran the Petition—“ we are able 
to show not to be agroceles to the 
Scriptures, if it shall please your 
Highness further to hear us—or 
more at large by writing to be in- 
formed, or by conference among the 
learned to be resolved.” Sitting ag 
umpire in disputes about religion, 
James believed himself to be in his 
glory. He received the petiti 
and directed the issue to be tried 
in the Bishop of London’s apart 
ments in the Savoy by a process 
which we need not stop minutely 
to describe. 

The Millenary Petition divides 
itself into four heads: The first 
treats of matters of detail, and ob- 
jects to the sign of the cross at 
baptism; to the questions put to 
infants through their sponsors at 
the font; to confirmation by the 
Bishop; to the use of the cap and 
surplice; to the term priest as ap 
plied to the minister; to the abso 
lution; and to the ring in marriage, 
The length of the ordinary services 
is likewise complained of; and it 
is further desired that ‘Church 
songs and music be moderated to 
better edification; that the Lord's 
day be not omy: ; that the rest 
upon the holydays be not so strict- 
ly urged; that there be a uniform- 
ity of doctrine prescribed; that no 
Popish opinion be any more taught 
or defended; no ministers charged 
to teach their people to bow at the 
name of Jesus; and that the canon- 
ical books of the Scripture only be 
read.” The three remaining arti- 
cles pray “that all ministers be re 
quired to preach, or, if incapable 
themselves, to provide preachers at 
their own cost: that non-residenc® 
cease ;” and that “ministers be not 
urged to subscribe, but according 
to the law, to the articles of reli- 
gion, and the King’s supremacy.” 
Objections are likewise taken t 
pluralities, particularly in the case 
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of bishops—“ some holding Pre- 
bends, some Parsonages, some Vi- 
carages, with their Bishopricks”— 
while the King is besonght to re- 
form the “ Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
to provide that excommunication 
come not from under the name of 
lay persons, and that men be not 
excommunicated for trifles or 12- 
penny matters.” 

He must be very prejudiced in- 
deed, who scruples to admit that 
many of the practices complained 
of in tHe latter portion of this docu- 
ment deserved condemnation. That 
they were not got rid of at the mo- 
ment was the fault rather of the 
Legislature than of the Church. 
But the Legislature has since cor- 
rected this mistake, so far as plural- 
ities and commendams are con- 
cerned, and will, we doubt not, in 
due time, purge more thoroughly 
than it has yet done the abuses of 
Ecclesiastical Oourts. The case is 
different with respect to other 
points raised in the petition. No- 
body will allege, in these days, that 
the dress of the officiating minister, 
or the order in which he goes 
through his prescribed duties, con- 
fers or takes away from the ordi- 
nances themselves one jot of their 
sanctity ; but all people will allow 
that, in a national church, you must 
have uniformity of practice as well 
as uniformity of faith. You can- 
not, for example, allow at public 
worship the surplice to be worn 
here and the Geneva cloak there— 
the ring to be used in marriage in 
one place and not in another—con- 
firmation by the bishop to be the 
practice in this diocese, confirma- 
tion by the parochial clergy in that ; 
and so on throughout the whole 
catalogue of minor grievances. And 
this the petitioners felt, for they 
besought the King to abolish exist- 
ing usages entirely, and to substi- 
tute others in their room. Now, 
the single question which the King 
and Parliament had to ask them- 
selves was this: Did the petition 
represent the wishes and feeling of 
the bulk of the natiori, or were the 
petitioners asking that to which the 
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bulk of the nation was opposed ? 
Undoubtedly the latter was the 
case. The people of England were 
perfectly satisfied with the customs 
of their Reformed Church as they 
had got it; and the decision of the 
Conference at the Savoy, so far as 
these points were concerned, was 
therefore a just decision. Oan the 
same thing be said of the King’s 
refusal to relieve the clergy from 
the obligation imposed upon them, 
of declaring their entire assent and 
consent to all that is put forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer ? Look- 
ing to the state of public opinion at 
the time, we do not hesitate to re- 
ply that the decision of the Savoy 
Conference, in regard to this mat- 
ter, was also a right decision. The 
Reformation was an event .of too 
recent occurrence then, the con- 
dition of the Reformed Churches 
everywhere else was too unsettled, 
to render possible, without danger 
to the cause of truth itself, any- 
thing like laxity of discipline and 
disunity of practice inthis coun- 
try: land alone had succeed- 
ed in reconstructing her Church 
upon a framework suitable, in all 
res to the civil constitution un- 
der which the people lived. Church 
and State were, in her case, so inter- 
woven that nothing short of a re- 
volution could part them; and 
James felt this when he made use 
of his memorable expression—“ No 
bishop, no King.” We believe, 
therefore, that in 1603 any relaxa- 
tion on that head would have been 
fatal. Are the causes which oper- 
ated then to keep the Act of Uni- 
formity in its vigour still operative ? 
This isa grave question, which we. 
shall be in a better plight to answer 
when we shall have sketched, with a 
very rapid pen, what still remains 
to be told of the Church’s history 
between the date of the Savoy Con- 
ference and the present time. 
Notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the subject of the great 
Civil War, it appears to us that one 
of the main causes in which that out- 
break originated, has been hitherto, 
to a great extent, overlooked. Writ- 
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ers of all shades of opinion are 
agreed that the King and his Par- 
liament came to blows at last for 
reasons obvious enough. The King, 
finding his Parliament impractica- 
ble, endeavoured to govern with- 
out it. The Parliament, losing faith 
in the King’s assurances, levied war 
against him. But what was it 
which mainly prepared the public 
mind to accept as possible so dire 
a contingency? Were the seeds of 
revolution in the State necessarily 
sown by the hands which sowed 
the seeds of reformation in the 
Church? or did the determination 
to curtail the prerogatives of the 
Crown, so that the King should 
hereafter be but the chief magis- 
trate in a free State, arise naturally 
out of that enlightenment on poli- 
tical subjects which the progress of 
education had diffused among the 
people. Something may be due to 
each of these contingencies sepa- 
rately, something te both in com- 
bination, but the root of the matter 
seems to us to lie in the incon- 
sistencies to which the English 
Government lent itself, as well 
under Elizabeth as under James, 
and the readiness with which the 
heads of the Reformed Church 
abetted the Government in these in- 
consistencies. Elizabeth and James 
equally claimed the right to dictate 
to their own people, by and with 
the advice of Parliament, what they 
should believe, and how they should 
act in things pertaining to religion. 
They reformed the Church by act 
of Parliament, and treated as ene- 
mies to the State all who refused to 
submit to the Ohurch so reformed. 
They proclaimed to the world 
that such was their duty, and that 
whosoever endeavoured, whether 
from within or from without, to 
thwart them in the attainment of 
their great object, outraged the 
laws both of God and man. Bat 
Elizabeth and James were not 
equally mindful of the rights of 
other crowned heads. They favour- 
ed the Reformation everywhere, 
Alliances were entered into with the 
Protestants of France, of the Low 
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Oountries, and of Scotland; ang 
English troops supported these mep 
when in armed rebellion against 
their legitimate sovereigns. This 
might be perfectly just in the ab 
stract—we are not arguing that it 
was unjust—but it was certainly 
not consistent with either the law 
or the gospel, @ these had been 
expounded by Elizabeth and James 
to the English people; and by de 
grees the English people, or that 
portion of them at least which had 
become unsettled both in religion 
and in_ politics, understood this, 
When William Knight was, in 
1621, called to account for declar 
ing from the pulpit of St. Peter's in 
the East that “ subjects, harassed 
on the score of religion, might law- 
fully take up arms against their 
prince,” he replied “ that he fol 
lowed in his doctrines the moni- 
tions of Parseus, divinity professor 
at Heidelberg, and was confirmed 
therein by the authority of King 
James, who, he understood, was 
going to send the Rochellers a rein- 
forcement against their own Prince,” 
It was useless to condemn this 
man, and to get the University of 
Oxford to declare “that, by the 
doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, it 
is in no case lawful for subjects to 
make use of force against their 
Prince, nor to appear offensively or 
defensively in the field against the 
King, either upon the score of reli- 
gion or upon any other account 
whatever.” King and Church might 
alike proclaim what they pleased ; 
but thoughtful men—and England 
abounded in thoughtfal men—con- 
sidered more what the King did 
than what he said; and while ap- 
proving his proceedings for the far- 
therance of Protestantism abroad, 
came to the conclusion that similar 
proceedings were lawful at home 
whenever the occasion might arise 
The occasion did arise, or was a 
sumed to have arisen, and an out 
burst of fanaticism rolled both 
Crown and Church in the dust, 
But the bulk of the nation, as they 
had never intended to go so far— 
so they were taught by a brief ex- 
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rience that the King’s Govern- 
ment, arbitrary as in later years it 
had become, was to them less in- 
tolerable than the government of 
the saints. The King’s misrole fell 
upon the few; the misrule of the 
saints extended over all. ‘The 
Engagement Oath,” which bound 
the people to fidelity to the 
Commons, without a King or a 
House of Lords, soon became a 
burden too heavy to be borne. It 
broke up the royalists altogether— 
it stunned the moderate men, the 
real patriots of the Revolution—it 
inaugurated a state of things which 
has been well described as the 
“Reign of Uproar.” The accession 
of Cromwell to supreme power was 
welcomed as a relief from anarchy ; 
and the people, if not satisfied, 
learned to conform to a system 
which was at all events intelligible. 

With Cromwell’s schemes for re- 
constructing the constitution, we 
have here no concern. They evince, 
at least, an honest desire to es- 
tablish public liberty, and are, up- 
on the whole, generous; but they 
failed because they were unsuited 
to the genius of the English people. 
Such a Parliament as he called into 
existence could command no respect 
outof doors; it lacked the halo of 
ancient usage: it was something 
quite new, and all men despised it, 
The same, or nearly the same thing 
may be said of the ordinances he 
proposed for the settlement of re- 
ligion. A National Church was, 
under all circumstances, to be main- 
tainel—the parochial c'ergy con- 
tinuing to levy their tithes till “a 
provision more certain, and less 
subject to scruple and contention,” 
could be assigned them. Bat no- 
thing whatever is said of the form 
of government to be arrangéd for 
this Church, which moreover was not 
to be a dominant church, inasmuch 
as, “to the public profession held 
forth, none shall be compelled by 
penalties or otherwise, though en- 
deavours may be used to win them 
by sound doctrine, and the example 
of a good conversation.” From the 
benefits of this act of toleration 
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two religious bodies are indeed ex- 
cluded. Thus all, “who profess 
faith in God through Jesus Christ, 
though they differ in judgment from 
the doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship held forth,” are assured of 
protection, “provided, however, 
this liberty be not extended to Po- 
pery or Prelacy, nor to such as, 
under the profession of Ohbrist, 
hold forth and practise licentious- 
ness,” §o determined was the Pro- 
tector on this head, that, in a letter 
of instruction addressed to the 
Jadges of Assize, he directed that the 
magistrates should be called upon 
“to suppress Ale Houses, and the 
Book of Common Prayer.” These 
are facts which it would be un- 
candid to overlook while criticising 
the temper of the legislation which 
followed immediately after the re- 
tarn of Charles IL. to the throne, 
It was not easy for churchmen to 
forget that they, and they alone, 
had been denied under the Com- 
monwealth that liberty of con- 
science which all other Protestant 
sects enjoyed. It was impossible 
to make them believe that the 
Presbyterians were not as much 
responsible for this outrage as the 
Independents; for though the 
Presbyterians had denounced the 
Protector’s scheme when it first 
came out, their denunciation was 
by no means called forth by any 
dislike to its partial tolerance. On 
the contrary, the same men who, in 
1603, had professed their willing- 
ness, on certain conditions, to become 
one with the Episcopal Church, cla- 
moured, in 1653, for the suppression, 
by the arm of the law, of all reli- 
gious persuasions except their own. 
And. because the Protector refused 
to act upon their suggestion, they 
refused to him with favour. 

The Church of England, . thus 
placed beyond the pale of the law, 
seemed to go out. A vast majority 
of the clergy, yielding to the neces- 
sity of the times, endeavoured, by 
conforming to the new order of 
things, to retain their benefices; 
others, less yielding, suffered perse- 
cation, or were sheltered from it by 
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cavalier noblemen and_ gentlemen, 
to whom they continued to officiate 
privately in their country honses. 
The Oommittee for Scandalous 
Ministers, composed chiefly of Pres- 
byterians, began this work of eject- 
ing recasants, which the Triers, 
with Hugh Peters at their head, 
carried through. These things could 
not be forgotten; and so it came to 
pass that Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents grew equally obnoxious 
to the party which, in the day of 
their supremacy, they had been 
equally forward to oppress. Mean- 
while, of the nobility and gentry 
a large proportion bore with im- 
patience the yoke thus imposed 
upon them; and the country people, 
debarred the sports and recreations 
to which they were accustomed, as- 
sociated, not unnaturally, thoughts 
of freedom with the abolished 
Church. Even such men as Hollis, 
Annesley, and the Earl of Manches- 
ter, became restive under such a 
state of affairs. Is it to be won- 
dered at if churchmen, when their 
turn to give the law arrived,’ should 
have listened rather to the prompt- 
ings of indignation on account of 
the past than to the suggestions of 
wisdom and moderation in refer- 
ence to the future? 

Of the second Savoy Conference, 
its origin, progress, and results, we 
need not pause to givea detailed ac- 
count. It began unwisely, and was 
unwisely conducted to a close. The 
selection of disputants on both sides 
proved, upon the whole, to be un- 
happy. The Puritans, Oalamy, Rey- 
nolds, Ashe, Newcomen, Spurs- 
tow, Wallace, Bates, Manton, Case, 
however eminent and influential in 
their oivn body, were all bigots 
about trifles. Baxter took a larger 
view of things, but he stood alone. 
On the other side, Henchman, Shel- 
don, Morley, Oosens, Gaudon, Hac- 
ket, Berwick, were imbued with 
an absolute passion for medieval 
antiquity; and having besides suf- 
fered in their own persons, were 
little disposed to hearken without 
prejudice to the arguments of men 
whom they regarded as the authors 


of the wrong. Pearson, afterwards 
Bishop of Chester, was a wiser man, 
Had Baxter and he been left t 
settle the question between them, 
they would have probably arrived 
at a more satisfactory conclusion, 
Other mistakes, however, perhaps 
more mischievous than any, which 
occurred during the progress of the 
Conference, had been committed 
before the Oonference began. The 
King promised too much, as well 
in his declaration issued at Bredg 
as in the subsequent and more ele 
borate document concerning eccle 
siastical affairs, which was put forth 
on the 25th of October 1660. No 
body can read this last State Paper 
without feeling that it gave the 
assurance of concessions, which, had 
they been acted up to, must, for the 
moment at least, have satisfied all 
except the champions of extreme 
views among the Presbyterians, 
Now, it was either politic to give 
these assurances—in which case jus 
tice required that they should have 
been accepted at the Oonference as 
a basis already agreed upon—or else 
it was unwise to enter at all into 
particulars till the commissioners 
should have had time to consider 
what might and what might not 
be safely done. Accordingly, when 
the commissioners met, the Pari- 
tans began by demanding thos 
minor concessions which the King 
appeared willing to grant, but to 
which the Bishops, because of their 
association with old disputes, hap- 
pened to be particularly opposed. 
Had the former set out with sug- 
gesting an increase to the Episco- 
pate, a reform of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, the establishment of Dio- 
cesan Synods, and of a General As 
sembly to regulate the affairs of the 
Ohurch, they might have carried 
their point. But scruples about 
dresses and forms, the use of the 
ring at marriage, and bowing at the 
name of Jesus, stirred up dormant 
animosities, and brought a clond 
over men’s better judgment, which 
no fature discussion could disperse. 

Another great mistake commit- 
ted by the Puritans, was their re 
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jection of the Church preferments 
which were pressed upon them. 
Had Baxter, Reynolds, and Calamy 
consented to become bishops, Mun- 
ton, Bates, and Bowles, to become 
deans, their power of moderating 
the views of other bishops and 
deans would have been far greater 
than it was, while they stood aloof. 
To say that they were actuated by 
high principle in so refusing, is to 
use 38 form of speech which has no 
meaning. If they were sincere in 
their desire to fuse the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian polities into one, 
there could be no ontrage to prin- 
ciple in an act which must have 
placed them on favourable ground 
towards the accomplishment of that 
object. For, granting that. they 
had failed, and, that the Church to 
which they united themselves was 
found too burdensome, it was al- 
ways in their power to withdraw 
from it again, On the other hand, 
if their minds were made up, as 
the general tone of their reasoning 
seems to imply, not to yield an iota 
for the sake of peace, they did well 
to decline the preferments. They 
would have done still better had 
they declined to enter into the dis- 
cussion of questions, in the manage- 
ment of which they were determined 
to give nothing and to take every- 
thing. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the book of Common Prayer 
underwent its final revision, and 
that the amended Act of Uniform- 
ity not long afterwards passed into 
law. The changes assented to in 
the former case were so trifling as 
scarcely to deserve notice. They did 
not go beyond the substitution here 
and there of a modern for an obso- 
lete word or expression, parti- 
cularly in the Episties and Gospels. 


. They left all the creeds, services, 


aod rubrics, exactly what they had 
seen before the conferences began. 
As to the Act of Uniformity, 
no form of words can be conceiv- 
ed more rigid and unbending. It 
closed up every loophole throngh 
which tender consciences might 
escape, and was so framed as to 
VOL. XCIV, I 
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comprehend the cases of all clergy- 
men, as well of such as then held 
benefices as of those who might in 
after times be admitted into Holy 
Orders. It thus overthrew among 
the Puritans whatever hopes and 
expectations the King’s declaration 
might have excited. Was this an 
error in legislation? Looking to 
the temper and condition of the 
times, we must be excnsed if we 
hesitate to answer that question 
absolutely in the affirmative. The 
age was one of quibbling and chi- 
cane. The leading dialecticians of 
the age were hair-splitters ; there 
was no catching them except in 
meshes too tightly drawn to be 
evaded, too strong to be broken. 
If, therefore, the customs of the 
Church were to be continued— 
the wearing of the surplice—the 
use of the ring at marriage—the 
restriction at public worship of 
the minister to the words of the 
Prayer-Book —the kneeling pos- 
ture at the Lord's Supper, and 
suchlike ;—if the Church’s doctrine 
on points of faith, as it pervades 
the whole of the Service-Book, was 
to be maintained; then no course 
was open to Parliament except to 
require that every clergyman should, 
in his charch or chapel, after read- 
ing “the morning and evening 
prayer,” declare his “unfeigned as- 
sent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained and prescribed in 
and by the book entitled the Book 
of Oommon Prayer, and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and other 
rites and ceremonies of the Ohurch, 
according to the use of the Church 
of England ; together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, printed 
as they are to be said or sung in 
charches; and the form or manner 
of making, ordaining, and consecrat- 
ing of bishops, priests, and deacons.” 
But granting all this to have been 
right, we grant everything which 
seems to us to admit of the smallest 
plea of just¥ication. All that follows 
in the Act of Uniformity: the de- 
claration on oath of the illegality of 
bearing arms against the Sovereign ; 
the abjuration of the Solemn League 
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and Covenant, which the law had 
already condemned ; the rigidity 
with which ministers are tied up 
from preaching at any time or on 
any occasion without first of all 
reading the Church’s services ; and, 
above all, the clauses which require 
that incumbents of parishes in Pres- 
byterian orders shall disclaim the 
validity of these orders, and seek 
reordination at the han’s of the 
bishop,—all these enactments ap- 
pear to us to be quite indefensible. 
Had the law respecting ordination, 
for example, been prospective merely 
—had it gone no further than to 
arrange that no persons, not episco- 
pally ordained, should, for the future, 
be eligible to hold preferment, or 
to perform -the duties of a curate in 
the Church of England—not a single 
dissentient voice would have been 
raised against it either at home or 
abroad. At home, all men, except 
perhaps a few holding extreme 
opinions, would have received it as 
a wise compromise. Abroad, the 
Protestant Churches, which, up to 
that date, had not ceased to lament 
their own defective constitution, 
would have acknowledged the fit- 
ness of a law which guarded the 
Church of England against the risk 
of a similar calamity. But to force 
reordination upon men who for 
years had executed the functions 
of the ministry, in the strength 
of orders which were recognised 
as valid in Holland, in Germany, 
in Switzerland, and indeed every- 
where on the Oontinent, was to 
withdraw the Church of England 
from friendly relations with other 
Protestant Churches. It was to 
fulminate a sentence of excommu- 
nication, not so much against them 
as against herself; for, rejected as 
_she was by the Churches both of 
Greece and Rome, she became ab- 
solutely isolated by that one act 
from the rest of the Ohristian 
world. To what results this unfor- 
tunate piece of legislation led, few 
of our readers can be ignorant. 
Two thousand ministers, some of 
them eminent for learning as well 
as for piety, went out from the 


Church, and Paoritanism, as it had 
existed in England for more than 
a hundred years—struggling with 
the Church for supremacy, yet never 
withdrawing from the Church's com- 
munion—faded and died ayay. 
After an interval of two centari 

hostility to the ecclesiastical legisla. 
tion of 1662 is beginning again to 
show itself within the Church. Re 
peated modifications of the old law 
have, indeed, so far as Dissenters 
are concerned, rendered it perfectly 
harmless to them. No man in Eng- 
land, provided he dissent from the 
Established Church, can now be 
called to account for any religions 
opinions which he may entertain, 
or for practising any form of religi- 
ovs worship which he may prefer, 
so long as it gives no disturbance 
to his neighbours. Moreover, the 
fleet, the army, the magistracy, and 
both Honses of Parliament, are open, 


not only to Ohristians of all deno- - 


minations, but to Jews and infidels 
likewise. None of these, therefore, 
have any just ground of complaint, 
nor does it appear that any com- 
plaints are made by them. But 
Churchmen are growing impatient 


of the yoke which their fathers im- . 


posed upon them, and, in naibers 
not lightly to be spoken of, are ask- 
ing to be relieved from it. Some 
of them point to the state of things 
which prevails around them, and 
say, that it has been brought about 
mainly by the legislation of which 
they complain. The Act of Uni- 
formity, they assert, though strong 
enough to expel 2000 incumbents 
from their benefices, was never 
capable of putting shackles upon 
the human mind. While Church- 
men were constrained by it to cer- 
tain specified usages and expres- 
sions of belief, men and women 
who disliked the one, and shrank 
from the adoption of the other, 
gradually fell away from the Church 
altogether. It is worthy of note, 
too, that this defection was not the 
work of the original Puritans, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, Siil 
yearning to be one with the Church 
of the nation, most of these either 
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conformed to it as laymen, or prac- 
tised their own manuer of worship 
quietly at home, till the Six-Mile 
Act drove him into exile. But a 
tension of the cord, too long con- 
tinued, broke it in the end. The 
Revolution of 1688, while it pro- 
claimed liberty of conscience to 
others, allowed the Act of Uniform- 
ity still to bind and restrain the 
Church; and Dissent, in the varied 
forms which it has since assumed 
among us, began to put forth its 
suckers. Though, therefore, it be 
true that modern Nonconformists 
are in no sense the representatives 
of the Paritan divines of 1663, the 
fact is equally certain that modern 
Nonconformity originated in the 
selfsame causes which led to the 
secession of these 2000 divines 
from the Church of England. The 
ceremonies of the Church, its robes, 
its Liturgy, its form of government, 


- had always been associated, more or 


less, in the minds of many earnest 
persons with Popish superstitions, 
and these persons, as soon as they 
found that they could do so with- 
out danger, broke off from the 
Church’s communion. All this, we 
are told, is the fruit of the Act of 
Uniformity, and of the determina- 
tion, heretofore evinced, of refusing 
to look into the Book of Common 
Prayer, with a view to its revision. 
And in the hope of partially cor- 
recting the evil, Lord Ebury and 
his friends contend, that the Act of 
Uniformity ought now to be modi- 
fied, and the Book of Common 
Prayer now to be revised. 

We are afraid that Lord Ebury, 
if he reckon on a large return of 
Dissenters to the bosom of the 
Church, expects too much froin the 
measures which he advocates. As 
we have just said, modern Dissent 
and ancient Puritanism are neither 
the same, nor very much akin one 
to the other. Puritanism, one or two 
hondred years ago, was a real prin- 
ciple. It did not desire to divide, 
but to bring the Church nearer than 
it was assumed to be, to the sim- 
sam of the Church of the Apostles, 

ooper, Coverdale, Sampson, Hum- 


phrey, were not self-seeking men, 
any more than Calamy, Reynolds, 
and Baxter. They were anxious to 
make the Church more pure; they 
never dreained of dissociating it 
from the State. Can the same thing 
be predicated of Miall, Bunting, 
Parker, Spurgeon, and other promi- 
ment leaders of the various Dissent- 
ing bodies by which we are sar- 
rounded? Would the Wesleyans 
themselves come back to us, if the 
Act of Uniformity were repealed ? 
We fear that they would not. A 
thousand springs of action have 
been touched and set to work, in 
the interval between 1663 and 1868, 
which at the former of these periods 
had no existence. Men do not 
readily give up systems of manage- 
ment to which they are accustomed. 
They are loth to descend from the 
scat of government, after they have 
for any length of time occupied it. 
Mr. Spurgeon would hardly care to 
officiate in his Tabernacle under a 
bishop’s licence. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
managers would scarcely brook the 
thought of being expected to apply 
for such licence. The Methodist 
Oonference would not relish the 
surrender of its powers on any 
terms. And when we look farther 
into the matter, we see how import- 
ant small rm become, in the 
character of elders, deacons, class- 
leaders, and suchlike, with whieh 
the Charch of England has, as yet, 
nothing in common. It appears 
to us, therefore, that Lord Ebury 
reckons too little on the counteract- 
ing influence of feelings which may 
be neither vanity, nor pride, nor 
prejudice, but which, whatever they 
are, undoubtedly create a strong at- 
tachment to principles and practices 
long adhered to. Neither the re- 
peal of the Act of Uniformity, there- 
fore, nor the revision of the Prayer- 
Book, would, we are afraid, benefit 
the Church, by bringing back in 
apy numbers those who now stand 
apart from her communion. On 
the other hand, there is a palpable 
risk that, in meddling with usages 
sanctified by a custom of 200 years, 
we may outrage the feelings of very 
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many Churchmen, if we do not 
drive them from us_ altogether. 
No reader of history can have for- 
gotten how narrowly the Church 
escaped disruption in 1689, through 
the attempt to pass Lord Notting- 
ham’s Comprehension Bill. It is 
true that the Bill in question was 
at least as much concerned with 
matters of state policy as of Church 
discipline. Its two principal ob- 
jects seem to have been, to get rid 
of the Test Act, and to shelter those 
among the clergy who, from con- 
scientious motives, were disinclined 
to take the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance to King William. The 
clauses which would have dispensed 
with the declaration of assent and 
consent, with kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper, and the sign of the cross 
at baptism, were thrown in with a 
view to conciliate other parties, and 
to insure the acceptance of the mea- 
sure as a whole, But the authors 


of the scheme were svon taught that 
success in their object, had they ob- 
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more hurtful both to Church an 
State than failure. They, therefore, 
arranged that the House of Com- 
mons should reject what the Lords 
had passed, and the Church owes 
them a debt of everlasting gratitude 
for doing so, Circumstances are, 
however, greatly changed since 
1689. We have no more nonjuring 
clergy among us. The Test Act 
has been long repealed, nor can we 
point to any other political consider- 
ations, properly sv called, which 
should hinder that from being at- 
tempted now which failed two cen- 
turies ago. The real questions to 
be asked and answered are indeed 
these:—Is it the wish of Church- 
men generally, or of a majority of 
Chuschimen, that the Jaws which 
govern the Church should be recon- 
sidered? And if it be, how shall 
that process be set about with the 
best prospect of a happy issue ? t 

We shall endeavour to answer these 
questions next month. 
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